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“Black Bart’? robs the Milton-Sonora Stage, 
Tusloumne County, California, November 3, 1883 


Three miles from Copperopolis, driver McConnell 
halted the Milton-Sonora stage to permit his pas- 
sengers a chance to stretch their legs. The quiet 
of the hills closing in upon the coach was accented 
by the heavy breathing of the horses. 

Suddenly the silence was broken by a well-bred 
voice. ‘‘Please hand down the box and mail bags,” 
it said, and McConnell whirled to face the strang- 
est figure he had ever seen — with meat sack boots, 
an old linen duster, flour bag mask and conical 
clown’s hat. But there was nothing strange about 
the way the man handled his rifle, nor the reputa- 
tion of the lone robber who always wore that out- 
landish costume. Unarmed, McConnell had no 
choice but to comply with the command. 

Swiftly the bandit gathered $5,000 in gold and 
coin, dropped a doggerel verse in the emptied 
box and ran for the hills. He had barely gone 
a hundred yards when the youth who was riding 
gun for McConnell returned to the stage. Snatch- 
ing his rifle, the driver fired four shots without vis- 
ible effect. Apparently “Black Bart, the P.O.8”’, as 
he always signed his doggerel verse, had succeeded 


THE PILLAGING POET 


cation and sentencing of the famed ‘‘Poet Bandit’ 
of early California days. 
* * 


Superior in intelligence — without family or col- 
leagues — “‘Black Bart” typifies the lone-wolf criminal 
so difficult to apprehend today as well as yesterday. 
When embezzlement and other crimes besides robbing 
are considered, it becomes increasingly true that the only 
sure protection against the financial losses caused by 
men of this type is an adequate, soundly planned and 
vigilantly maintained insurance program. 

Using the A&tna Plan of Risk and Insurance Analysis, 
your Etna representative can design just such a program 
for your bank. His service includes an expert analysis 
of all its insurable risks, a thoroughly effective plan of 
protection, a tested method of keeping policies up to date. 

In the great majority of cases, this A&tna Plan service 
can substantially improve a bank’s protection against 
armed robbery, liability, fire, embezzlement and other 
hazards of banking. Why not investigate its ad- 
vantages today? 


AETNA Casualty AND SuRETY Company 


The 4tna Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection 
LIFE AND CASUALTY FIRE AND MARINE 


again in his 23rd stage coach robbery. 

Scouring the surrounding country, however, 
detectives found a blood-stained linen cuff bearing 
a laundry mark, which finally led to the identifi- 


tna Life Insurance Company 
Etna Casualty and Surety Company 
Hartford 15 


Automobile Insurance Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 
Connecticut 
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In This Issue... 


Hersert BRATTER writes about 
plans for meeting the big maturities 
of E bonds, large numbers of which 
will soon have run their 10-year 
courses. Banks figure prominently 
in the proposals for handling this 
problem. “Next Year’s X-Million 
E Bond Cashers” (page 33) brings 
you up to date. 

E. SHERMAN ADAMs’ “Groping for 
an Inflation Damper” (page 36) 
stems from the author’s survey of 
experts’ views on ways to forestall 
trouble in the economy. 

Even if you’re a long way from 65, 
you'll be interested in “How Old Is 
a Retired Banker?” by ALBERT W. 
BALLENTINE. He makes the point 
that many bankers are still not only 
hale and hearty but very useful 
when they come to “retirement 
age,” and suggests that pension 
plans should not be too rigid. 

“Merry Christmas Relations” is a 
pictorial reminder of the holiday, 
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and how banks celebrate it. There’s 
a growing tendency toward putting 
the festivities on a community basis 
and doing for others. 

W. M. WILLy explains his bank’s 
salary plan and how it operates 
(page 56). 


Goodwill 


Tue little article, “This Is Bank- 
ing” (page 55), seems particularly 
appropriate for December. Christ- 
mas is the open season for goodwill 
—and seldom does a bank (or any 
other business) get a heartier, more 
spontaneous expression of that high- 
ly valued intangible than Mnkrs. 
ELEANOR ROHN WORTHINGTON of 
Middletown, Connecticut, offers in 
her story. 

Banks wonder sometimes whether 
their public-community relations ac- 
tivities are really producing; you 
shoot them into the air, like the ar- 
row in the poem, and hope they’ll 
have propitious landings. 

This article is comforting evidence 
of good marksmanship, for it re- 
ports one person’s discovery that 
banks are interested in other things 
than cashing checks and lending 
money. Our author’s material is the 
quite unfinancial contact her 12- 
year-old son JULES had with The 
Middletown Savings Bank. 

Mrs. WORTHINGTON, an alumna of 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


Two-year-old Ronnie was in Denver Gen- 
eral Hospital last Christmas, but the 
staff of the American National Bank of 
Denver saw to it that Santa found him 
just the same. The bank people opened 
a $25 savings account for the boy, and 
then decided to add Santa Claus and 
presents. But that’s not all. Remem- 
bering that there were other youngsters 
in the ward, the bankers expanded the 
old gentleman’s pack to include a toy 
for every one. In the picture the man 
with the whiskers is Teller George W. 
Johnson. He’s holding Ronnie’s new 


bank book 


Chicago office, 105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3, 
Ill.; Washington office, 719 Fifteenth Street, N.W. 
Subscriptions: $4 yearly; Canada, $4.50; foreign, 
$5; single copies, 35 cents. Entered as second- 
class matter at the Post Office at Philadelphia, 
Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. With the 
exception of official Association announcements, 
the American Rankers Association disclaims re- 
sponsibility for opinions expressed and statements 
made in articles published in this Journal. 


Wheaton College, has done gradu- 
ate work at Harvard and Wesleyan. 

“I am married,” she tells us, “and 
have three children, but am not an 
ideal mother because, according to 
the seers of child psychology, I do 
those things I ought not to have 
done and leave undone those things 
I ought to have done. However, we 
get along, believing in the whole- 
some cooperative guidance of chil- 
dren. 

“Jules is a quiet youngster whose 
interests in collecting (he collects 
everything from dead mice to seed 
pods), drawing, and model-making 
keep the house in continual disorder. 

“His paternal grandfather, George 
C. Worthington, when a young man 
out of Yale invented the controller 
for the early electric car. He also 
revolutionized the bicycle industry 
by making the bicycle frame of tub- 
ing. The modern velocipede is Jules’ 
grandfather’s design. Back in 1910 
Jules great uncle, Arthur L. Gar- 
ford, was making automobiles and 
instigated the first public transcon- 
tinental automobile tour in the 
United States from New York to 
Pasadena. 

“We do not own a television set.” 


Now Pitching for Williamsburg 


Ilys a bit late for baseball, but we’ll 
try a delayed steal with this one. 
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The pulse of Canada 


You can feel the pulse of Canada through our 
Monthly Commercial Letter, which will be sent to you 


regularly upen request. 


With nearly 600 branches strategically located 
throughout Canada, we can provide authoritative 
economic information on the products, markets 

and opportunities of interest to U. S. business men, 


These facilities are at the disposal of American banks 
in behalf of their customers. 


The Canadian Bank 
Commewe 


Head Office—Toronto 


New York ¢ San Francisco * Los Angeles 


REPLACEMENT 
RESERVES 


Management should 
know the excess of re- 
placement cost over 


original: cost of its plant 
facilities — a realistic 
approach to measuring 
“earnings after provision 
for replacements”. 


The AMERICAN 


“APPRAISAL 
Company 
Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Seattle © Portland, Ore. 
and nearly 600 Canadian Branches 


Your branch 


office in 
Philadelphia 


e When you have business 
in Philadelphia, make 
Central-Penn your business 
headquarters. Our facilities 
are at your command to help 
expedite your transactions 
here. 


e If you have items that we 
can handle for you, rest as- 
sured that they will be 
treated with utmost speed 
and accuracy. For years, 
bankers all over the country 
have learned to call Central- 
Penn their “Philadelphia 
Branch.” 


CENTRAL-PENN 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Bankers attending the 1950 con- 
vention of the Savings Banks Asso- 
ciation of the State of New York 
learned that Delegate JOSEPH A. 
KAISER once played professional ball, 
Mr. KAISER, executive vice-president 
of the Williamsburg Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, “admitted (wrote the 
New York Herald Tribune reporter) 


| that he was a pitcher for the Chi- 


cago Cubs during the McCarthy re- 
gime in 1926 and 1927. But he de- 
nies ever having beaten the Dodgers 
or the Giants and says he was used 
principally for batting practice.” 
He picked the Yanks to win the 


| Series in five games, so his control 
is still pretty good. 


Do We Really Deserve This? 


A JAPANESE student at the College 
of Business Administration, Univer- 
sity of Toledo, sent this letter with 
his BANKING subscription order: 


I have had two years of expe- 
rience in the banking field back in 
Japan, as a clerk in the Bank of 
Tokyo, Ltd. 

During the period of my service 
in the bank, I was very happy to 
be able to read the beautiful, sub- 
stantial and instructive BANKING 
at a Civil Information & Educa- 
tion Library operated by General 
Headquarters of Allied Forces. 

With a thrilling joy of looking 
into the banking operations of the 
United States, I really enjoyed 
reading of every line, every page, 
and found that all contents of this 
magazine, including advertisements 
was the most powerful incentive 
and help for me to undergo the 
examination which has brought me 
now into the very United States! 

The subject of this letter is, as 
you are of course aware now, sub- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 


“It’s easy—just write some numbers in 
there like Mama does. Then Ill squawk 
like Daddy does” 
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Poor Bob Cratchit! 


Born too soon... 


Today McBee Keysort takes the pains 
out of Christmas Savings Plans 


What kept Bob working on Christmas Eve in Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol? Some antique Christmas savings plan, 
perhaps. Could be old Scrooge himself discovered what a 
business-builder a Christmas plan can be for a bank. 


But for all its value as a business-builder, a Christmas 
plan can be a headache of burdensome clerical and ac- 
counting time costs. 


That’s why so many banks let McBee Keysort take 
the dirty work out of savings plans. With pre-punched 
Keysort coupons as deposit slips, a bank needs no special 
tellers, no stamp inventory accounting and pasting, no 
passbook posting. Customers avoid waiting-line delays. 
Tellers are spared wearying details. 


More than ten million Americans are participating in 
Christmas savings programs this year, depositing over a 
billion dollars in Christmas accounts. Judging by last 
year’s experience, one third of that money will wind up 
in permanent savings accounts. 


With McBee Keysort, any bank can easily handle the 
extra business a Christmas plan brings in. No reason why 
your bank shouldn’t get that extra business next year. 
Ask the McBee man near you to drop in now. Or write us. 


bl 


>» 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort—The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Offices in principal cities 
The McBee Company, Ltd., 11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13, Ontario 
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IN HEATING, PLUMBING, AND COOKING EQUIPMENT, 
the Los Angeles Metropolitan Area is first in the nation in 
production, with a lead of virtually 20% over its nearest com- 
petitor in annual dollar volume (based on value added 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 
scribing for this affectionate mag- 
azine BANKING... 


With an enthusiasm for the fur- 
ther study of the dynamic Amer- 
ican banking, 


Very truly yours, 
HISAMICHI YAMAMURA 
Another Japanese at the college 
also sent a subscription, but his let- 
ter was strictly business. 


That Ounce of Prevention 


S raTE-PLANTERS BANK AND TRUST 
ComMPANny of Richmond, Virginia, of- 
fers its employees injections for 
prevention of colds and influenza. 
“If the precaution doesn’t do the 
work,”’ announces the bank’s staff 
publication No Protest, “we have 


by manufacture). Latest official census figures place the = {ui Tam on hand cold pills which are rec- 
dollar value in excess of $45,000,000 yearly. via ; 


alt ommended for use at the very first 


* * * * 


MANY-SIDED CALIFORNIA 


Variety spices the industrial life of Califor- 
nia, where Security-First National Bank’s 
131 Offices and Branches... located from 
mid-state to the Mexican border... provide 
modern, complete banking service for in- 
dustry and individuals—and correspondent 
service for banks in all sections of the 
United States and overseas. 

If a Pacific Coast correspondent con- 
nection would be useful to your bank, we 
would welcome the opportunity to work 
with you. Address inquiries: Banks and 
Bankers Department. 


RESOURCES OVER 112 BILLION DOLLARS 


MANAGING COMMITTEE 


George M. Wallace, Chairman 
Chairman Board of Directors 


James E. Shelton Chester A. Rude 
President Chairman Executive Committee 


L. W. Craig C. T. Wienke 
Vice-President Vice-President 


ECURITY- FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


indication of a cold. 

“In either case, the above are pro- 
vided at the bank’s expense in the 
hope you will keep well!” 


Spell of the Yukon 


T wanxs to the U. S. mails, we can 
report that the A.B.A. Newsletter 
is circulating again. The initials, in 
the present instance, are for Alaska 
Bankers Association, whose secre- 
tary, HARVEY G. BRow\N, is the pro- 
ducer of this sparkling little publi- 
cation. 

The Newsletter had been dormant 
for several months, doubtless he- 
cause ye ed was helping operate 
the First Bank of Sitka during the 
busy season. (This may, of course, 
be faulty reasoning; perhaps all 
seasons are busy in Sitka.) Any- 
way, Mr. BROWN is back in the more 
or less public prints and from his 
current issue we make bold to ap- 
propriate, in part, his “Advice to 
Beginners” department: 

“How well I remember the day I 
first set foot in Alaska! ’Twas on 
the old ‘Yukon’ back in ’41. Coming 
into Ketchikan in the evening, I re- 
member remarking on how it hap- 
pened to be raining just when I 
wanted to walk around and see 
things. I now find that I should 
have been put out if it hadn’t been 
raining. 

“Anyhow, I do remember asking 
the late Harry Sprague of the First 
National if he could tell me where I 
could locate the complicated bank- 
ing laws of the Territory. Harry 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 
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day and night 


Every hour—24 hours a day—mail is rushed in and 
out of our Transit Department. Much of it has wings 
... for our speedy clearing of transit items uses 
air mail wherever it will save time. 


This day-and-night service is especially helpful 
to our Correspondent Banks. Correspondents are 
particularly pleased with the speed of our check 
collections; we are one of the nation’s largest users 
of air mail for this purpose. 


But speed isn’t the only reason why Correspond- 
ents like being members of The Pennsylvania Com- 
pany “family.” We prize a warm and personalized 
relationship with Correspondents throughout the 
coumtry. Stop in for an informal talk next time you're 
in town and we'll explain the many ways we can 
help you. Or drop us a line at our 15th and 
Chestnut Sts. office. You'll get a reply outlining our 
services just as fast as planes can carry it. 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA 


19 OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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for Banking and Trusts 
FOUNDED 1812 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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MUSIC, MUSIC, MUSIC... 


Remember the days when recorded music came in scratchy, squeaky discs . . . when 
phonographs were cranked by hand .. . and blunt needles, frequently changed? 

Today’s phonograph pick-up is a miracle of electronic sensitivity. Its diamond point lasts 
for more than a hundred thousand plays. Its variable reluctance cartridge makes each 
performance so lifelike you can hear the rub of rosin on the cellist’s bow. 


Many sciences express their best in high-fidelity sound equipment. Electronics, physics, 
plastics, mineralogy and metallurgy . . . all make their contributions. Musicians and miners, 
draftsmen and tool makers, inventors, electrical and sound engineers . . . and many more 
devote their highest skills to the flawless reproduction of great music. 


AMERICA WORKS LIKE THAT... 


Working in harmony towards a greater goal is a peculiarly American achievement. Here, 
every art, every science, every human skill has the incentive and opportunity to add its 
note to the great symphony of progress and freedom. . . 


America can work like that because we have an all-seeing, all-hearing 
Inter-Communications System .. . 


THE AMERICAN INTER-COM SYSTEM... 


Complete communication is the function, is the unique contribution of the American business 
press . .. a great company of specially edited magazines devoted to the specialized work 


areas of men who want to manage better, design better, manufacture better, research better, 
sell better. 


No other country or combination of countries in the world has a business press that can 
compare in size, character, or ability to. serve with that of America . . . 


WHY WE HAPPEN TO KNOW... 


As publishers of business magazines, we know the consuming insistence of editors on 
analyzing, interpreting, reporting . . . on developing universal acceptance of new ideas. . 
on making sure that specialized information reaches interested people quickly. 


As publishers, we know that people pay to subscribe to business publications for the sole 
purpose of listening in on units of the American Inter-Com System. 


As publishers, we make the advertising pages of our business publications available for 
your communications with the people you want to reach. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Gipeucnced people and modern machines 


People—courteous, well trained and efficient—have made Chase the bank 
it is today. Behind these experienced officers and employees, is 

the most modern bank machinery available. People and machines combine 
to produce fast, well-rounded service for Chase correspondents. 

Chase is a banker’s bank, with the personnel, experience, and 


wor(.WIDE_ BANKING 
equipment to serve correspondents around the clock. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


looked at me as if such ignorance 
was an accepted thing with new- 
comers, and remarked succinctly: 
‘Hell, we just make ’em up as we go 
along.’ 

“Since that time I have become 
sadder but wiser, and although 
there are now compiled laws per- 
taining to banking, some of them 
have needed revision since the days 
of Dangerous Dan McGrew. Legal 
forms seem to be all right, but I 
have wondered why someone didn’t 
get down to cases with a promissory 
note form that clearly states, ‘pay- 
able 30 days after fishing season 
ends’ instead of the customary ‘30 
days after date,’ etc.” 


Wanna Go? 


Eprror BROWN’s counsel to young 


men coming to Alaska is this: They - 


would “do well to forget the 40-hour 
week, fresh vegetables, tennis and 
sun-bathing. 

“They should bring their rain- 
coats and wives,” he continues. And 
finally, “It does not do any harm to 
know something about banking, 
too.” 


Old Banks 


T uree more errors of omission in 
our September list of banks in ex- 
istence when the A.B.A. was estab- 
lished (1875) have been called to 
BANKING’s attention. 

The MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
OF BANGOR, Maine, we learn, goes 
back to 1850; the HYANNIS (Massa- 
chusetts) TRUST COMPANY to 1865; 
and the First NATIONAL BANK OF 
MINNEAPOLIS to 1857. 


“It all started when she dropped her 
telephone number in the suggestion 
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When you plan 

your 

statement advertising 
remember 

these facts 


l More bank and thrift institution “statements of 
condition” are published in The New York Times 
than in any other U. S. newspaper. 


2 Your statement in The New York Times reaches an 
unmatched business, industrial and financial 
audience...because The Times is read in more than 
12,000 cities and towns in all 48 states. 


3 You exert a strong public relations influence with 
your statement advertising in The Times... because 
The Times is relied-upon reading for lawyers 
and other professional men as well as national, state 
and municipal officials. 


4 In The New York Times, your statement advertising 
is “on record” in the recognized “newspaper of record.” 


Che New York Cimes 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT” 


POR 43 YEARS FIRST IN THE WORLD IN FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 


New York: 229 West 43rd Street 

Boston: 140 Federal Street 

Chicago: 333 North Michigan Avenue 

Detroit: General Motors Building 

Los Angeles: Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co., 612 South Flower Street 
San Francisco: Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co., Russ Building 
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SELECT-0- PHONE 
THE (msidé VOICE 
OF BUSINESS 


SECRETARY 


LOAN OFFICER BOOKKEEPING TELLER 


@ The stepped-up tempo of 
American business demands 
maximum efficiency within 
every organization. Getting 
jobs done — getting orders 
out—requires instant inter- 
change of ideas — split-second com- 
munication with business associates! 
SELECT-O-PHONE, the automatic, 
private inside communication system, 
is the answer! 


With SELECT-O-PHONE you can talk 
to one or dozens of department heads, 
individually or collectively, at the flick 
of a dial! You can use it for confer- 
ences and with a paging or locating 
system. 


SELECT-O-PHONE requires no ope- 
rator! It leaves your switchboard free 
of inside calls—better able to handle 
those important incoming and outgo- 


ing calls so essential to every business. 
Get the facts. 


TRUST OFFICER 


SEND COUPON NOW! 


SELECT-O-PHONE DIVISION, Dept. 13-L 
Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company 
6650 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Iil. 


Please rush data explaining how | can save 
hours and dollars with SELECT-O-PHONE. 


NAME_ 


COMPANY. 


CITY. _—ZONE STATE 


12 


| In addition, the First NATIONAL 
| BANK of Lewistown, Maine, counts 
1852 as its birth year, not 1864. 


Coming—National Thrift Week 


Ir begins the 17th of January (Ben 
Franklin’s birthday), and its theme 
is “Strengthen Thrift in America To- 
| day.” 
| The National Thrift Committee, 
| Inc., of Chicago, which provides pro- 
| motional material for the observ- 
ance, is circulating a statement by 
the committee’s chairman, Dr. Her- 
, man B. Wells, president of Indiana 
University. Stressing the importance 
| of saving as a weapon against infla- 
tion, Dr. Wells says: 

“The differential between the 
amount taken in taxes and the new 
income created by the mobilization 
program could be absorbed by sav- 

| ing. Immediate inflation would not 
| result if savings could be increased 
long enough to make up this dif- 
ference. 

“Consequently, savings programs 
take on special significance at this 
time. Institutions which specialize 
in the business of gathering savings 
have an unusual opportunity to 

| serve the defense objectives of the 
| nation by developing savings pro- 
grams that will really attract larger 


| At the right is Thrifty Kitty, the Model 
| Cat. In this ad of the North Side Sav- 
| ings Bank, New York City, he’s giving 
| this good advice: “Steady saving will 

iron out the wrinkles in your budget” 


| Below, Royal Bank of Canada’s Puss, 

with a paw on one of the expense 

| vouchers that go through Head Office 

each month for his maintenance 
(mostly liver) 


amounts than would ordinarily flow 
into such channels.” 


Kitty Korner 


Commentine on National Cat 
Week last month, this department 
invited cat-owning banks to send 
pictures of their pets. First to re- 
spond was Royal Bank of Canada, 
Montreal, whose stalwart Puss (be- 
low) is a veteran staffer. 

Next came a note from Executive 
Veep C. W. BorcHeErs of North Side 
Saving Bank, New York. His bank 
doesn’t have a cat in the fur, but is 
planning to have one in print—that 
is, it’s building an ad series around 
a “most wise and prudent” animal, 
Thrifty Kitty. Each unit of the 
series will be headed “Thrifty Kitty 
Says,” and copy will tie in with 
T.K.’s doings as portrayed in a pic- 
ture (see sample). 

This one, it seems, is a model cat. 
By “model” we mean T.K. is a pro- 
fessional actor; we know nothing 
about its behavior and/or character. 
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How EBASCO 
can help 
on plans for 


FINANCING and REFINANCING 


That’s where EBASCO can help ... 


Ebasco’s financial consultants are specialists in this 
field. In the past few years we have assisted clients 
in obtaining capital in amounts totaling more than 
$1,900,000,000. The particular problem is studied 
and financing plans developed. Advice is rendered 
on appropriate methods of financing, how to file 
and prepare the registration statement, how to pre- 
pare the diverse material required by the SEC, 
how to find the proper underwriters of securities, 


CONSTRy 


con 


Appraisal 
ensions 
Bud 
Office 


Business Modernization 
Studies 


When a business is to be expanded, 
a basic problem is HOW to get 
adequate capital at minimum cost. 
The road to the capital market is 
full of stumbling blocks, the 
greatest of which are the many 
procedures and regulations involved 


in issuing securities. 


and how to time the marketing of the securities. 


Not only do you have a sound plan for marketing 
securities, but executives are unencumbered by the 
details of financing and are able to handle their 
regular duties with a minimum of interruptions. 


Ebasco’s financing specialists will be happy to out- 
line their services at your request. There is no 
obligation for preliminary discussions. Feel free to 
call on us. 


Write for the booklet ‘‘The Inside Story of Outside Help’’ describing 
the many EBASCO services available to you. Ebasco Services Incorporated, 
Dept. L, Two Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Purchasing R C E 
Consulting Rates & A I 5 
Engineering Pricing 


Design & Research 
Construction Sales & 
Financial Marketing 


Systems & 
Methods 


New YorRK 
Industrial 
Relations 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


& Expediting Traffic 
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The Dollar Value of Color 


The author is a color consultant 
in New York City. 


FEW years ago the selection of 
A colors for the interiors of 
banks was largely a matter of 
“good taste.”’ Good taste is still of 
importance today, of course, but the 
specification of color should be based 
upon sound engineering principles. 
Color conditioning in banking in- 
stitutions, when capably handled, 
cannot help but add to the bank’s 
prestige, for color serves many vital 
purposes that affect human effi- 
ciency and welfare. 

What are some of the practical 
values of color? A competent and 
reliable evaluation of color has been 
prepared by the Public Buildings Ad- 
ministration in Washington and the 
United States Public Health Service. 
This involved a two-year investiga- 
tion of work production in Govern- 
ment offices and was singular in that 
all details were carefully guided by 
authorities in the fields of vision, 
illumination, and color. Production 
data were assembled by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. 

A controlled study was undertaken 


FABER BIRREN 


to measure the working efficiency of 
a group of employees using business 
machines. Three conditions were an- 
alyzed: (1) the original room; (2) 
with the addition of new lighting fix- 
tures; (3) with the further addition 
of color. 

In worker efficiency, one task had 
an improvement of 37.4 percent. 
However, a conservative figure of 
5.5 percent has been set as the gen- 
eral improvement shown in the de- 
partment. 

In cash value, this 5.5 percent pro- 
duction improvement was equivalent 
to a saving on gross payroll of $13,- 
229 among some 95 Government em- 
ployees. If this figure is a credible 
one—and there is good reason to be- 
lieve that it is—one may state that 
right illumination and right color 
are worth about $139.25 annually 
per average employee in American 
industry today! This dollar figure, 
of course, would apply only where 
the before and after conditions were 
comparable to those of the Govern- 
ment study. 

In a unique program engineered 
for the National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston, two objectives were sought: 


Even this black and white photograph of one of the National Shawmut’s offices 
gives a suggestion of the possibilities of color use in such an interior. The “mod- 
ern” style in bank architecture also lends itself to effective color treatment 


(1) to apply principles of functional 
color for improved efficiency and (2) 
to coordinate the color schemes of 
the main bank in Boston with its two 
dozen branch offices. In the latter 
instance, the same colors are used 
in different sequences, which enables 
the branch to maintain its individu- 
ality and yet not lose its identity 
with the main bank. 

Good scientific practice has been 
followed in clerical areas to improve 
visibility, relieve fatigue and eye- 
strain, and insure an ideal working 
environment. In these areas special 
tones of peach and blue-green in spe- 
cially controlled degrees of bright- 
ness have been designed to effect an 
ideal balance with lighting and the 
colors of floors and equipment. 


Public Color Relations 


In the main banking areas color 
research has been called upon to as- 
sure maximum appeal to the people 
of Boston. Gray has been used as a 
foil color to enhance tones of green, 
terra-cotta, blue, and yellow. All of 
these colors have, by actual test, 
been shown to have a strong pubiic 
appeal. While such colors are in- 
herently attractive and could be 
adapted to any style of architecture, 
the National Shawmut Banks have 
been designed to feature a local co- 
lonial New England spirit. 

In the officers’ area two tones of 
green on the wall reduce glare and 
enable the eyes to see efficiently and 
without undue strain. Gold draperies 
show off an antique pewter collec- 
tion. The personal service depart- 
ment and the savings department 
are in tones of gray offset by end 
walls in terra-cotta and blue. Yellow 
is used in the safe deposit depart- 
ment for conference rooms and 
booths to compensate for lack of 
natural light. Ceilings, however, in 
order to provide proper light reflect- 
ances and diffusion are off-white. 

This introduction of functional 
color to bank interiors should not 
only pay extra dividends in better 
employee efficiency and morale, but 
should also arouse the interest of 
the community. 
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here arc stars in the sky 


as well as thunder and lighting 


There is goodwill in » hearts men at Christmas. There’s.a warm welcome for 


the neighbor —a deep desire 

achieve lasting peace. »« Clouds scud along the 

frightening thunderheads 

lightning, break and crash over the people's 

there — stars of Hope, of Faith. of Love—now dimmed or hidden by the clouds 


now breaking through with a clarity and brilliance and strength that will not be 


wise men of all nations. 


denied 


May they light the pat! ‘ace. That is the Christmas prayer of the people. 


CHRISTMAS 1S ) BANKERS TRUST COMPANY N EW 
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OUR... 
BANE. 


MULTIKOLOR 
PENCIL 


Colors 
in 
One 
Quality 
Pencil 


o- finer gift than Norma 
elry crafted, p 


for any occasion... Ideal gift for 


business firms. Ordered in quantity 


Norma pencils may be engraved with 


company or individual names . . . 


NORMA PENCIL CORP., Norma Bl 
137 West 14th Street, New York 1 » V. 


Please send me, without charge, your new 
color booklet showing how Norma Pencils 
help to speed special daily tasks. 


._ew our bank is located in a re- 
gion celebrated for its bass fish- 
ing, and the nearby lakes are widely 
known as places “Where the Big 
Bass Bite,” for a number of years 
our checks have displayed a “shadow 
picture” of a fighting big - mouth 
black bass, underneath which ap- 
pears the slogan mentioned. 

A few days ago we received a let- 
ter from a feminine customer in an- 
other town which gave unusual in- 
structions for the handling of her 
checks. She had formerly had a 
joint account with her husband, on 
which both were privileged to draw, 
but divorce had reared its ugly head 
and for some time the account had 
been hers alone. 


“T have an idea,” said the letter, 
“that someone may think he can get 
away with writing checks on my ac- 
count, and the bank might not catch 


| on to the forgery, because he can 


sign my name pretty good. SoI am 
putting you on notice as to how I 


| will sign my checks from now on. 


Any checks that I write myself, I 
will outline the top fin of the fish on 
the bank check in ink, and when you 
see that you will know that it is 
O. K. to pay it. But if the fin isn’t 
marked, you will know I didn’t sign 
it and you can turn it down. So 
please watch for the top fin on the 
fish on every check and see that it 
is outlined before you pay it.” 


Like most banks, we have had 


customers who instructed us not to 
pay checks unless the signature was 
underlined twice or a circle was 
drawn following the name or a 
harmless - looking little “squiggle” 


appeared at the beginning of the 
signature, but the bringing of a big- 
mouth black bass into the picture as 
part of the signature was a new and 
novel departure. 


Ir was circus day and almost time 
for the afternoon performance to 
start when a very young customer 
came into our bank wheeling his bi- 
cycle, his face wearing signs of re- 
cent tears. He had lost the 60 cents 
he had saved for his ticket and it 
looked as if the acrobats and tra- 
peze performers—to say nothing of 
the clowns—would stage their acts 
without his applause. He had just 


one lone hope. Would the bank loan 
him 60 cents until Monday? He 
would leave his bike in the lobby 
until that day, when he would have 
75 cents coming from his Saturday 
job of selling papers and would pay 
the loan and take his bicycle. 

The officer to whom he appealed 
listened gravely and sympatheti- 
cally. He ached to give him the 
money, but felt that the lesson in 
financing would be of value to the 
lad. So he solemnly prepared a note 
and had it signed in a boyish scrawl, 
said it wasn’t necessary to leave the 
bicycle, as it could be retrieved later 
if the loan was not paid, and handed 
over the 60 cents. The elated boy 
did not notice that it was taken out 
of the officer’s own pocket. No men- 
tion was made of interest—the nine- 
year-old had never heard of that and 
the officer didn’t bring it up. Mon- 
day morning the young customer 
was waiting for the bank doors to 
open. The loan was paid and the 
note destroyed. The bank had made 
a grateful friend and the boy had 
gained credit status. 


BELLE S. HAMILTON 
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Mr. Thomas J. Butler, Vice-President in 
charge of Division B, discusses a financ- 
ing program with one of the many major 
retailers who use The First in Chicago. 
This bank has been importantly identified 
with the retail and mail order trade for 
more than eighty-six years. 


DIVISION B 


Tuomas J. BuTLer Vice-President 
Cuester G. WESTON Vice-President 
Harvey J. Scututer Asst. Vice-Pres. 
Joun F. BLomguist Assistant Cashier 
Marion C. Encutsu Assistant Cashier 
Rosert L. HEYMANN Assistant Cashier 


BUILDING WITH CHICAGO 
SINCE 1863 


December 1950 


Under the unique Divisional Organization of The First National Bank of Chicago, 
the officers of each division are intimately acquainted with the activities, trends, 
and problems of the industries on which they concentrate their efforts. 

Division B, for instance, specializes in the financing of men and women’s fashion 
apparel, textiles, jewelry, and the financial requirements of department stores and 
mail order houses. Each of nine other divisions operates in its own specialized field. 

So, no matter what business you are in—no matter whether it is large or small 
— you and the group of officers of The First National Bank with whom you dis- 
cuss your financial requirements thoroughly understand each other. 


And . . . you get better results when you talk the same language. 


Epwarp E. Brown, Chairman of the Board 


James B. Forean, Vice-Chairman Homer J. Livincston, President 


Harotp V. AmBerc, Vice-President Huco A. Anperson, Vice-President 
Water M. Heymann, Vice-President Hersert P. Snyper, Vice-President 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


DEARBORN, MONROE AND CLARK STREETS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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R. V. Fleming Honored 


pean of the Riggs National 
Bank, Washington, D. C., gave 
a dinner on November 9 to mark 
the 25th anniversary of ROBERT V. 
FLEMING’S election as president. 
Speakers included Secretary of the 
Treasury JOHN W. SNYDER and Dr. 
HAROLD STONIER, executive manager 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, of which Mr. FLEMING is a 
past president. 

A scroll was presented to Mr. 
FLEMING by LLOYD B. WILSON, for- 
mer president of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Company. Dr. 
JOHN OLIVER LAGORCE, vice-presi- 
dent of the National Geographic So- 
ciety and a director of the bank, 
presided. 

In the quarter century of Mr. 
FLEMING’S presidency the bank’s 
deposits have grown from $36-mil- 
lion to $300-million and its capital 
funds from $4,500,000 to $19-million. 
He is also chairman of the board. 


This is the photograph of Robert V. 
Fleming which appeared in the pro- 
gram of the 25th anniversary dinner 
given in his honor by the Riggs directors 


HARRIS & EWING 


H. C. Alexander J. R. Craig 


H. C. Alexander Heads 
Morgan Bank 


ENRY C. ALEXANDER, formerly 
H executive vice-president of J. 
P. Morgan & Co., Incorporated, is 
now president and chief executive 
officer. 

GEORGE WHITNEY, president since 
the incorporation of the company in 
1940, was elected chairman of the 
board, succeeding R. C. LEFFING- 
WELL who resigned after his 72nd 
birthday but continues as a director, 
executive committeeman, and vice- 
chairman of the board. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, a native of Mur- 
freesboro, Tennessee, and a grad- 
uate of Vanderbilt University and 
Yale Law School, resigned from a 
New York law firm in 1939 to be- 
come a partner in J. P. Morgan & 
Co. When the bank was incorpo- 
rated he became vice-president and 
was named executive vice-president 
two years ago. 


New Officers Named at 
First Wisconsin 
ee G. BRUMDER, formerly 

senior vice-president of the 
First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee, was elected chairman of 
the board and WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
formerly executive vice-president, 
was made president following the 
death of President WALTER KASTEN. 
Mr. BRUMDER has been with the 
bank since 1929, and is its first 
board chairman. The position had 
never been filled. 


Mr. TAYLOR, at one time a siate 
and a national bank examiner, 
joined the First in 1934. He began 
his banking career as a messenger 
with the Des Moines National Bank 
in 1910. 

Vice-presidents JOSEPH W. Simp- 
SON, Jr., and JOHN S. OWEN were 
promoted to first vice-presidencies. 


Associates of JOSEPH R. CRAIG, as- 
sistant vice-president of The First 
National Bank of Memphis, recently 
honored him on completion of 60 
years of uninterrupted service. A 
news release from the bank says 
that during the six decades Mr. 
CRAIG has been absent less than 10 
days and has never been tardy with- 
out leave. At a breakfast party 
President NORFLEET TURNER pre- 
sented him with a check and a tele- 
vision set. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 


President Truman was one of the 35,000 
visitors at the Third Annual National 
Capital Orchid Society Show held in the 
lobby of the American Security and 
Trust Company, Washington. Mr. Tru- 
man spent half an hour looking at the 
blooms. With him in the picture is 
Daniel W. Bell, the bank’s president 
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60 Banks experience with Warehouse Receipt Loans 
A against raw materials or finished products stored on 
" the borrower’s own premises, under our field ware- 
10 | housing plan, has been highly satisfactory. This is a 
th- sf matter of well-established record . . . Our Field 
ty Warehouse Service enables you to take advantage of 
na the opportunities field warehousing presents to give 

your customers maximum credit with minimum risk. 

100 
nal ; 
OPERATING OFFICES 
- 128 Jackson St., Albany 1, Ga. + Healey Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. » 60 State St., Boston 9, 
e. Mass. « 14 Lafayette Square, Buffalo 3, N.Y. © 173 West Madison St., Chicago 2, 


Ill. e Thomas Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas * National Bank Bidg., Detroit 32, Mich. * Roosevelt 
Bidg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. « 121 W. Forsyth St., Jacksonville 2, Fla. « 520 W. Seventh 
St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. * 39-45 No. Third St., Memphis 3, Tenn. « 404 St. Charles 
St., New Orleans 12, La. « 16 So. Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. * Keystone Bidg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. « 425 East 8th St., St. Paul 1, Minn. «© 235 Montgomery St., 


San Francisco 4, Calif. 


New York Terminal Warehouse Company 
25 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 
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COLOMBIA 


Land of American Opportunity 


In the years ahead, few countries in South America will offer 
U. S. business such broad and vital trade opportunities as 
Colombia. All signs point to a substantial increase in Colombian 
travel — export and import trade — development of new indus- 
tries or expansion of existing local industries. 

Progressive U. S. banks and business organizations know these 
facts — are establishing correspondent relations in Latin Amer- 
ica, notably in Colombia. In increasing numbers they are taking 
advantage of the exceptional and complete banking facilities 
provided by this 38-year-old institution. 

With 25 offices, located in all important commercial centers, 
trade information is quickly gathered and forwarded to you. 
Special departments are available to handle your collections and 
letters of credit. 


Inquiries cordially invited. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices — Bancoquia 
Capital paid-up $15,000,000. — Pesos Colombian 
Reserves: $13,000,000. — Pesos Colombian 
General Manager: Antonio Derka 


Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 
BRANCHES: Armenia (C), Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla, 
BOGOTA, Bucaramanga, Cali, Cartagena, Cartago, Cucuta, Girardot, 
Ibagué, Magangué, Manizales, Monteria, Neiva, Palmira, Pasto, 
Pereira, Puerto Berrio, San Gil, Santa Marta, Sincelejo, Socorro, Vélez. 


New York Representative —Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


Get More 
EMPLOYEE PRODUCTION 
with Sikes 


CLERICAL SEATING 


A rested worker is a more productive 
worker. The famous SIKES X131% Cler- 


ical Posture Chair helps eliminate “late 


afternoon slump” with its loss of employee 
efficiency. Proper posture is assured with 
the “Kradl-Tilt” back, “Fixed Floating” 
seat and customized fitting adjustments. 
Chair can actually pay for itself through 
1315 increased efficiency in 6 months time! 


Also available in stool base with gleaming, 
chrome-plated foot rail which removes the 
hazard of splintering. 


See your nearby SIKES dealer, too, regard- 
ing the COUPON BOOTH CHAIR No. 
644% ... solid hardwood construction, 
handsome, comfortable. Write SIKES for 
illustrated literature on this high-efficiency 


Clerical Seating. 
on S-18 Bose 


THE SIKES COMPANY, INC , 24 churchill st, Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


Fidelity-Philadelphia 


ees - PHILADELPHIA TRUST 
COMPANY, Philadelphia, an- 
nounced that on December 1 its ex- 
ecutive vice-president, HOWARD C. 
PETERSEN, would become president, 
succeeding STANLEY W. Coustry, 
who is to be board chairman. Mr. 
PETERSEN, 40 years old, came to the 


| bank in 1947 from his position as 


Assistant Secretary of War where 
his duties included supervision of 
military government activities. Mr. 
CousLey, starting as a messenger, 
has spent his entire business career 
with the bank and has been presi- 
dent since 1947. 


Irving Trust Company of New 
York has elected four vice-presidents 
to the newly created office of senior 
vice-president. They are: PHILIP F. 
GRAY, senior loaning officer; NOLAN 
HARRIGAN, in charge of the domestic 
banking division; HIRAM A. MAT- 
HEWS, head of the international 
banking division; and CARL A. 
MILLER, in charge of branch offices. 
ALLIN B. CroucH, formerly assis- 
tant comptroller of General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, has joined 
Irving’s staff as vice-president and 
comptroller. 


Pittsburgh Merger 


es to merge the FARMERS DE- 
POSIT NATIONAL BANK of Pitts- 
burgh with the MELLON NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST COMPANY will be 
voted on by stockholders of the for- 
mer at a special meeting Decem- 
ber 1. 

Under the plan, JOHN S. SMITH, 
the Farmers’ president, becomes a 
vice-president of the Mellon, with 
supervision over the proposed Farm- 
ers Bank and Pitt offices. ARTHUR 
E. BRAUN, chairman of the Farm- 
ers’ board, will be chairman of the 
advisory committee, on which pres- 
ent directors of the Farmers will 
serve. 

The Farmers National was 


| founded in 1832 as the Pittsburgh 


Savings Fund Company. Its de- 


| posits on September 30 last were 


about $154 million. Mellon National, 
whose chairman is RICHARD K. 
MELLON, has deposits of approxi- 
mately $1,270,000,000. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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Local industries are calling upon their banks for help in solving 
an ever-widening variety of financing problems. 


How to keep abreast of the needs 
of your customers 


@ Today, your customers are confronting 


and its complete range of correspondent 
an ever-increasing number of problems .. . 


services of exceptional value today. Helping 


and many of these problems challenge you as 
never before. For as banks are called upon 
to counsel and serve in new and widening 


correspondent banks to build more income- 
producing business is one of Irving Trust’s 
important jobs. 


fields, they must equip themselves to do so. No doubt you have heard the saying, 


“You can always bank on Irving service.” 
We are confident that any Irving corres- 
pondent will tell you that. 


Supplementing their own experience and 
facilities, many banks find Irving Trust’s 
specialized knowledge in various industries 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


ONE WALL STREET - NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


Wittram N. Enstrom, Chairman of the Board Ricwarp H. West, President 


Domestic Banking Division, NoLan Harrican, Senior Vice President in Charge 


Capital Funds over $119,000,000 i 


Total Resources over $1,200,000,000 


Memeser Feperat Deposit Insurance Corporation MEMBER OF THE NEW coast-to-coast “BANK WIRE” System 
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COMES DECEMBER 


December is the month when we 
try to look both ways at the same 
time. As we pause to appraise 
events of the year drawing to a 
close, we are impatient to get a 
peek at the final figures and prepare 
plans for the year ahead. 


During this past year we have 
made considerable technological 
progress. New mechanical devices 
have been installed in our plants 
which, in the aggregate, promise 
to save us a hundred thousand 
man-hours per year. This saving 
will not result in lower prices to 
our customers but will minimize 
price advances which, as this is 
written, appear to be getting out 
of control again. 


The quality of our workmanship 
was improved in some consider- 
able measure which is gratifying 
because, in the race to see who 


UXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


can keep ahead of who, it requires 
some forced self-examination to 
pull our minds away from speed 
long enough to look at quality. 
Our service was maintained despite 
a substantial increase in business. 
We went off the deep end in the 
building and purchase of equip- 
ment, but pretty nearly everything 
we bought was of a character that 
“we couldn’t afford not to buy” 
so we are all set for 1951. 


It seems to us, as we contemplate 
the difficulties likely to be encoun- 
tered during this year coming up, 
that buyers of bank checks should 
look for one thing from their 
sources of supply — dependability. 
To get what you want when you 
want it will in itself be sufficient 
justification for patronizing the 
supplier who can deliver the 
goods. That we can do. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


SPEED UP 
COIN 


COUNE 


TUBULAR 
WRAPPER 
1S PUSHED 
UP FROM 
BOTTOM 


Saves time and speeds up counting of pennies, 


Manned by officials with years of 
experience, our Correspondent 
Bank Division renders a complete 


nickels, dimes, quarters, and halves. Just push 
tubular wrapper up inside of Bakelite stem, 
holding bottom closed with finger. Count 
coins into hopper. Pull wrapper from bottom 
ond crimp ends. In five sizes. 


SET OF 5S SIZES 


The €. L. DOWNEY Company 


HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 


Warldi Largest Mjr4. of Coin Wrenners 
t 


service, conducted in an intimate 
and personalized manner. 


Cooperation is our guiding policy. 


Donald Horne 


gee HORNE, a tax attorney 
widely known in banking, died 
October 27 after a heart attack. He 
was 64. 

Mr. HoRNE, an occasional contr ib- 
utor to BANKING, was at one time a 
special attorney for the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, Washington, and 
later practiced law in New York 
where he handled tax problems for 
several banks. 

He was on the legal staff of the 
American Bankers Association in 
1939 and 1940, assisting in prepara- 
tions for the revised edition of 
Paton’s Digest. He also made a sur- 
vey of state taxation of state and 
national banks, a project that made 
possible the first statistical compari- 
son of banks’ taxes. 

Mr. Horne also pioneered the idea 
that banks be allowed to set up re- 
serves against loan losses before 
computing their income tax liabili- 
ties. 


EDWARD P. LIVINGSTON, vice-pres- 
ident of the Union Dime Savings 
Bank, New York, retired on Novem- 
ber 1 after 30 years of service. He 
has been active in the national and 
state savings banks associations. 


Vice-president FERDINAND M. Bis- 
SELL of American Trust Company, 
New York, is now a director. 


Ray R. RIDGE, senior vice-presi- 
dent of The Omaha National Bank, 
died on October 20. He was active 
in the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and Robert Morris Associates, 
and served on the A.B.A. Credit Pol- 
icy Commission. 


HERBERT L. HORTON, president of 
the Iowa-Des Moines National Bank, 
Des Moines, for the past 16 years, 
becomes chairman of the board, a 
new post, on January 1. CALVIN W. 
AURAND, vice-president of Midland 
National Bank, Minneapolis, suc- 
ceeds him as president. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 
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Modern, progressive 
"banking 


Customers like to deal with banks that use 
Burroughs Commercial Teller’s Machines because 
these machines let them get in and out fast, and 
give them clear, accurate records of their transac- 
tions. Tellers like the machines because they speed 


BURROUGHS up and simplify the work, help prevent errors, and 


cut down balancing time. It’s easy to gain these 


COMMERCIAL TELLER’S benefits in like tell you how 
easy it is. Call your local Burroughs man today. 
MACHINES 


“Our experience has proved that depositors get faster service. Neither | “Speeded up handling of depositors’ and tellers’ cash proof... 
the bank, our tellers or our depositors would ever consider a return helped reduce and assisted in locating cash differences. Gave positive 
to the old pen and ink system.” Washington Union Trust Co., identification to deposit. Gave each teller his own adding machine.” 
Washington, Penna. The First National Iron Bank, Morristown, New Fersey. 


“From the start our depositors cooperated with us and agreed that “Since we began using these machines we have noticeably speeded 
we were giving them the latest, most up-to-date operation. The _ up our window work . . . and the tellers’ work has been considerably 
machines have achieved for us the results you said they would.” simplified. Our customers are pleased with the service.” The National 
Farmers Bank of the State of Delaware, Dover, Del. City Bank of Rome, Rome, Ga. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S B u rrou sh 
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ALBERT T. BELSHE has resigned 
as assistant vice-president of La- 
Salle National Bank, Chicago, to be- 
come executive director of the Com- 
munity Development Trust. 


The Royal Bank of Canada has 
named S. MCALISTER as supervisor 
of its branches in Brazil. He suc- 
ceeds C. G. HAYES, retired. 


Geo. L. Martin in World 
Bank Post 


Fp L. MARTIN, Chicago in- 
vestment banker, is the new di- 
rector of marketing for the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. He succeeds NORMAN 
M. TUCKER. 

Mr. MARTIN, who has been special 
midwestern representative of the 
bank’s marketing department, will 
have charge of the institution’s bor- 
rowing and marketing operations in 
the United States and abroad. 

The director has been president 
of Martin, Burns & Corbett, Inc., of 
Chicago. He entered the investment 
business with the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company of St. Louis in 1916. 
At one time he managed the munic- 


ipal department of the Guaranty 
Company of New York. 


ARTHUR W. MCCAIN, vice-chair- 
man of the Chase National Bank 
of New York, was elected pres- 
ident of the Bankers Club of Amer- 
ica. F. W. LAFRENTZ, chairman of 
American Surety Group, was: made 
vice-president, and HOWARD C. SHEP- 
ERD, president of National City Bank 
of New York, treasurer. 


Fort Worth National Bank has a new 
seven-level parking garage. Here’s an 
artist’s drawing that shows the helical 
design of the 1,600-car structure. Bank 
customers can park free for 45 minutes; 
there’s also space for a sizable num- 
ber of daily and monthly users 


The First National Bank in Dallas, celebrating its 75th anniversary, was host 
at an “oil dinner” attended by more than 1,000 petroleum men, government 
officials, and bankers. Guests found the mezzanine of the hotel transformed 
into the main street of a miniature western oil boom town. The scene 
included postoffice, bank, theater, livery stable, saloon and boardwalk. In 
the picture the man whose hand rests on the hitching rail is First’s vice- 
president, Eugene McElvaney, Jr., in charge of the oil department. He was 
toastmaster at the party 


Changes at First National 
of Cincinnati 


ALDO E. PIERSON, president of 

the First National Bank of Cin- 
cinnati since 1944, has succeeded 
Harry S. LEYMAN as chairman of 
the board. The new president is 
REUBEN B. Hays, formerly executive 
vice-president. 

Mr. PIERSON, a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the American 
Bankers Association and Ohio chair- 
man of the A.B.A. Federal Legisla- 
tive Council, became a vice-president 
of the bank in 1934 and succeeded 
T. J. DAvis as president 10 years 
later. 

Mr. HAYS came to the First in 
1945 from the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Cleveland where he was first vice- 
president. 

Mr. LEYMAN, a member of the 
board since 1920 and chairman since 
1934, continues as a director. 


LEWIS C. VAN AUKEN has been 
promoted to a vice-presidency in the 
Union Bank of Commerce, Cleveland. 


The Chase National Bank of New 
York has five new vice-presidents: 
WILLIAM C. HENCHY, JAMES P. 
MITCHELL (West Coast district), 
HAMILTON T. SLAIGHT, JOSEPH M. 
WALSH, and CRAWFORD WHEELER 
(in charge of public relations). New 


second vice-presidents are JAMES 
BLoor, WILLIAM R. BOTTENUS, PAUL 
F. CLARKE, and KENNETH E. HILL. 
Other appointments: CORNELIUS D. 
HOWLAND, ROGER M. KEEFE, JOHN 
B. M. PLACE, and DOUGLAS C. 
MURPHY, assistant cashiers; HAROLD 
FRENCH, branch manager; JOHN B. 
DUNLAP, JASPER HJELSTROM, JOHN 


.R. KEOGH, ALFRED L. LANKENAU, 


JOHN S. O’DONNELL, JACK A. PEY- 
MAN, JAMES A. URE, CHARLES A. 
EHREN, WILLIAM H. LANTZ, and 
JAMES W. WATTS, assistant branch 
managers. 


FRANK TROWBRIDGE HODGDON, 77, 
president of the Farmers’ and Mer- 
chants’ Bank and Trust Company, of 
Hannibal, Missouri, died recently 
after a long illness. Mr. HODGDON, 
who had been active in the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association and the 
Missouri Bankers Association, spent 
55 years with the bank and its prede- 
cessor. His first position was book- 
keeper, and in March 1949 he was 
made president. He was on the 
A.B.A. Executive Council for several 
years, active in the State Bank Di- 
vision, and served on numerous com- 
mittees of both the A.B.A. and the 
M.B.A. He was president of the 
M.B.A. in 1918. For several years 
he headed the Missouri Cancer Com- 
mission. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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A BIG BANK GEARED 
SPEED 


LOCK BOX H 


WIFT handling of items is a tra- 
dition at the Continental Illinois 
Bank. For more than fifty years 
banks and corporations have been 
sending their checks for collection 
to LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO. 

To our customers—to the Post 
Office—and to us, this symbol has 
always meant hurry these checks on 
their way. 

Mail in LOCK BOX H is picked 
up by our messengers at frequent 


A symbol of SPEED for more than fifty years 


intervals, night and day, seven days 
a week. Our prompt processing of 
the items is carefully geared to: 


@ mail arrival times 


@ check clearing hours in Chicago 
and other cities 


@ outbound train and plane schedules 
For all your sendings—use LOCK 


BOX H envelopes. A free supply— 
regular or air mail—on request. 


Continental Illinois National Bank 


and Trust Company of Chicago 


LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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WHEN YOU THINK OF 


PITTSBURGH'S 
BUILDING 
PROGRAM 


of 
PEOPLES 


= i] J 


In Pittsburgh, the biggest city- 
rejuvenation program in America 
is under way. All around the town 
there’s tangible evidence of Pitts- 
burgh’s 100-million-dollar new 
building program. Shovels are 
working, rivets are flying .. . 
modern buildings, from 40-story 
office skyscrapers to huge educa- 
tional structures, are going up! 
Yet this construction activity 
is only one chapter in the remark- 
able Pittsburgh Story. If you are 
looking for new business . . . new 
markets . . . new locations, get the 
facts about Pittsburgh’s bright 
future by writing today to the 
Pittsburgh Industrial Develop- 
ment Council, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Whatever your business, you'll 
find it pays to tie in and progress 
with Pittsburgh. And for your 
correspondent banking needs, 
Peoples First National—with 18 
fully staffed offices—is in excel- 
lent position to serve you and will 
welcome such opportunities. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member F.D.1.C. 


A fashion show was an autumn event on the program of the Women’s Com- 
mittee of New York Chapter, American Institute of Banking 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 
GEORGE V. MCLAUGHLIN, chairman 


| of the executive committee of Man- 
| ufacturers Trust Company, 


New 
York, is chairman of the New York 
City Parking Authority, a new 
agency. THOMAS J. SHANAHAN, pres- 
ident of Federation Bank & Trust 
Company, is a member of the Au- 
thority. 


The Bronx Board of Trade, New 
York City, presented a scroll to 
FRED BERRY, president of the North 
Side Savings Bank, in recognition 
of his 50 years as a banker in the 
metropolis. 


News About Banks 
The HupDSON TRUST COMPANY of 
Union City and Hoboken, New Jer- 
sey, celebrating its 60th birthday, 
added 1,185 new accounts to its 
books during an anniversary week 


At ceremonies opening new quarters of 


the Central-Penn National Bank at 

Broad and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, 

were, |. to r.. Mayor Bernard Samuel; 

Governor James H. Duff of Pennsyl- 

vania; and Casimir A. Sienkiewicz, the 
bank’s president 


promotion. Persons opening ac- 
counts of $5 or more received free 
calendar banks and there was also a 
drawing of new depositors’ names, 
with Savings Bond prizes. 


The First NATIONAL BANK of 
Roscoe, Pennsylvania, has completed 
its 50th year. 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY of 
San Francisco is sponsoring a series 
of television programs, “Science in 
Action,” created by the California 
Academy of Sciences. 


EMIGRANT INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
BANK of New York, at the century 
mark this year, has published a 
brochure reviewing its history. The 
booklet includes a series of mes- 
sages dealing with the bank’s ob- 
jectives and policies. 


NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK of 
Boston, which installed a branch at 
the city’s airport in 1946, has opened 
a new office at the field, with en- 
larged facilities. The bank has an- 
other new office on Kneeland Street. 


HupDSON TRUST COMPANY of Union 
City, New Jersey, observed its 60th 
anniversary this fall. 


The Grove (Pennsylvania) 
NATIONAL BANK published an illus- 
trated brochure to mark its 50th 
birthday. 


The BANK OF JAPAN has estab- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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Instantly ACCEPTED eee 


in 185,000* Service Stations (for example) 


Mr. Leonard H. Schoeler, owner of 
Schoeler’s Esso Service Centre in 
Rochelle Park, N. J., says: “Of course 
we accept American Express Travel- 
ers Cheques. Many of our customers 
carry them, and we know they are as 


good as cash.” 


Your customers are constantly counting on 
you, as a banker, for the best possible service. 
When you sell them American Express Travelers 
Cheques, you are selling them the most accept- 
able cheques with the best service in the world. 

American Express originated the Travelers 
Cheque in 1891. Through years of vigorous 
promotion and national advertising, these 
cheques have become the best known and by 
far the most widely accepted in the world. 


Instantly Recognized 
in a Million Places 


As a result, at a million places—service stations, 


restaurants, hotels; railroad, bus and air termi- 
nals; shops and stores in the United States and 


all over the world—American Express Travelers 
Cheques are instantly recognized and accepted. 
It’s indeed a small, new or out-of-the-way place 
that has never heard of them. 


They Command 
a World of Service 


In case of loss or theft, your customers can 
count on assistance at any of the 174 American 
Express offices in the United States and abroad 
or the cooperation of thousands of Americcn 
Express agents everywhere. In time of need, a 
quick refund or financial help is given with the 
same degree of courtesy, the same spirit of 
friendliness your customers find at your bank. 


* Total Service Stations in the United States—188,305. Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Census of Business, 1948 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


THE MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED, CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 
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BANK FIGURE PRODUCTION 
with the PRINTING Calculator 


Want to see a king-size boost in your per-operator-hour figuring 
output? 

Just give the unique Printing Calculator a trial run in any depart- 
ment of your bank where rapid calculations are needed every day. 

You'll be amazed —and delighted—with the speed that proof — 
printed on the tape—brings to all your figuring operations. You do 
each problem only once—because proof of accuracy is printed, final. 
Automatic division, direct multiplication . . . high speed addition and 
subtraction—the Printing Calculator combines them for your advan- 
tage ...to give you more figure production. 

For a free, no-obligation demonstration of Printing Calculator speed 


and accuracy, call your Remington Rand Business Equipment Center 
today—or send the coupon. 


Remington Fkand 


Business Machines and Supplies Division, Room 2547, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 


Please send me, without obligation, my free copy of figure-efficiency booklet AD 345 ‘‘Com- 
mand Performance.’’ 


Bank. 


Address 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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lished a representative’s office in 
New York City. In charge of SHiIGEo 
MATSUMOTO, it will be an informa- 
tion center on banking, business. ex- 
change and investment conditions 
in Japan. 


Approximately 400 bankers at- 
tended the seventh annual corre- 
spondent meeting of the PENNsyYL- 
VANIA COMPANY FOR BANKING AND 
Trusts in Philadelphia. Subjects 
| considered included bank  invest- 
ments, loans to small business, trust 
new business, trust advertising and 
promotion. Among the speakers were 
ELLSWORTH A. ROBERTS, president of 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, whose topic was “Life Insur- 
ance Companies Are Not in Compe- 
tition with Banks;’’ Governor M. §. 
SzymMczAk of the Federal Reserve 
Board; and Dr. LIONEL EDIE, econ- 
omist. 


The First NATIONAL BANK IN ST. 
Louis is holding its fourth annual 
conference of officers and directors 
of correspondent banks on Novem- 
ber 8. Guest speakers included C. A. 
Thomas, executive vice-president, 
Monsanto Chemical Company, St. 
| Louis, and General Brehon Somer- 
| vell, U.S.A. retired, now president 
of Koppers Company, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh. 


Chicago Chapter, American Institute of 
Banking, opened its year’s program with 
a flower and garden show at chapter 
headquarters. Pictured are Harold 
Buker, First National Bank, and Lillian 
Collins, The Northern Trust Company, 
chairman of the show 
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Vice-president Harry R. SMITH 
of the Bank of America, San Fran- 
cisco, has been made a trustee of 
Moody Bible Institute, Chicago. Mr. 
SMITH is a former national presi- 
dent of the American Institute of 
Banking. 


RALPH STODDARD, executive vice- 
president of the Buffalo Industrial 
Bank, was elected president of the 
New York State Convention of Uni- 
versalists. 


RALPH W. MILBURN, former di- 
rector of civic affairs with the Wich- 
ita Falls chamber of commerce, has 
been named assistant to the presi- 
dent of the City National Bank of 
Wichita Falls. 


Escalators originally scheduled 
for the new United Nations secre- 
tariat building in New York are 
serving customers in the First Na- 
TIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
of Oklahoma City. It turned out the 
UN didn’t need the moving stairs, 
so the bank grabbed ’em. 


When COMMUNITY SAVINGS BANK 
of Rochester, New York, opened a 
branch in a neighborhood shopping 
center, it gave ivy plants to more 
than 2,500 visitors. Attached to each 
sprig was this verse: 

“Here’s a little plant to show 
How a savings account will grow. 

A small deposit made today 
Starts you on your thrifty way.” 
New depositors received ballpoint 


pens and the youngsters got piggy 
banks. 


There were piggy banks for Rochester 
kids 
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BANK TYPING OUTPUT with the 


Remington £lecfri-conomy Typewriter 


Need more—and top quality—letters, forms, documents per typist 
...to justify mounting office costs, meet the manpower squeeze? 

The famous Remington Electri-conomy Typewriter is your bank’s 
answer —the machine that’s topping them all. 

The Electri-conomy is out in front with years-ahead superiority: 
Standard keyboard arrangement and slope provide immediate transi- 
tion from manual typewriters . . .scientifically developed , typist-tested 
touch allows natural typing position for the wrists and fingers—cuts 
typing errors to the minimum. And, you can get up to 20 clear, legible 
copies all with the same uniform printwork in one typing with this 
remarkable machine. 

The Electri-conomy gives you these plus values and more . . . for 
more typing production. Call your Remington Rand Business Equip- 
ment Center today for free Electri-conomy Test, or send the coupon. 


MAKE THE £lecfri-conomy TEST TODAY 


Business Machines and Supplies Division, Room 2546, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 
___Please arrange FREE Electri-conomy Savings Tests in my office. 
____Please send me FREE valuable bulletin RE 8353 on Electric Typing. 


Bank 
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Fipeuity ann Deposit 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND 
Baltimore. Md. 


Bonding and 
Insurance 


BRONZE TABLETS 


FOR EVERY BANK NEEDS 


DA 


SPECIALISTS IN 


INSCRIPTION TABLETS 
CAST IN IMPERISHABLE BRONZE 


Design Counsel 2°43 No Obligation 


FLOUR CITY 


ORNAMENTAL IRON CO. 


DEPT.B e MINNEAPOLIS 6, MINN. 


First NATIONAL BANK OF AnrI- 
ZONA’S advertising has been award- 
ed first place in a competition con- 
ducted by the New York publication 
Bank Ad-views. 


BANK OF LAGUNA BEACH, (ali- 
fornia, had a formal opening on Sep- 
tember 23. 


PARK STREET TRUST COMPANY of 
Hartford, Connecticut, has merged 
with the PHOENIX STATE BANK AND 
TrRusT CoMPANY of that city. 


The BANK OF NOVATO, California, 
has become an office of the CENTRAL 
VALLEY BANK of California, Rich- 
mond. 


The FAIR LAWN-RADBURN TRUST 
ComPANY of Fair Lawn, New Jersey, 
has opened a branch office. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK of No- 
blesville, Indiana, recently  cele- 
brated its 40th birthday. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK of St. Louis 
is planning a $5-million moderniza- 
tion and construction program that 
includes remodeling of the bank’s 
present six-story building, resurfac- 
ing its exterior, and a new five-story 
structure. 


This corn stalk, 23 feet 9 inches tall, 
helped the Corn Exchange National 
Bank and Trust Company, Philadelphia, 
celebrate the “Know Your Bank Better” 
angle of Pennsylvania Week. The donor 
was President Frank C. Crone of the 
National Bank of Washington, Iowa. In 
the picture President David E. Williams 
of the Corn Exchange steadies the lad- 
der while Staffer Ruth Ann Cowan ar- 
ranges the display 
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LUIS MUNOZ MARIN 
GOVERNOR OF PUERTO RICO 


Christmas Club, A Corporation 


RAFAEL CARRION 
Executive Vice President | : | | 
BANCO POPULAR DE PUERTO RICO Hh) WHE 


Phe Government of Puerto 
ane 
Fhe Puerto Bankers Association 


is pleased lo announce 


PEDRO JUAN ROSALY 
President 
BANCO DE PONCE the Inaueuration of 


Christmas Club 


in the Banks of Puerto Pieo, US. A 


THE FIRST STEP IN 
AN ISLAND-WIDE THRIFT CAMPAIGN 


MIGUEL SUCH 
President 
CREDIT UNION BANK 


CARL B. BRUNNER EDWARD THORNE WEBSTER E. PULLEN 
Second Vice President Manager Resident Vice President 
THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF ROYAL BANK OF CANADA THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK : OF NEW YORK 
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S. L. DESCARTES 
TREASURER OF PUERTO RICO 


ANGEL A. SANZ 
President 
BANCO CREDITO Y AHORRO 


PONCENO 


ANTONIO A. ROIG 
President 
ROIG COMMERCIAL BANK 


ENRIQUE CAMPOS DEL TORO 
President 

FIRST FEDERAL SAVINGS & LOAN 
ASSOCIATION OF PUERTO RICO 


E. G. MaciNTYRE 
Agent 
BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 
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‘powder and ball will 


decide this question”’ 


My hand trembles, but my heart does 
not,” said palsied Stephen Hopkins of Rhode 
Island when he signed the Declaration of 
Independence. Two years before, at the 
First Continental Congress, Hopkins had 
anticipated the struggle for independence. 
Then he had said, “Powder and ball will 
decide this question.” Both statements were 
the sentiments of a simple, brave and force- 
ful man. 

Some of Stephen Hopkins’ simplicity may 
be seen in his home, which is still standing 
in the heart of Providence. When Hopkins 
bought the house from John Field, Jr. in 
1742, it had one-and-a-half stories, divided 
into a “keeping room,” an adjoining bed- 
room, and an unfinished attic. A year later, 
Hopkins added a two-and-a-half story front 
to his home, the better to identify it as the 
residence of a bright and rising young man. 

Stephen Hopkins was self-educated. Yet 
he influenced much of the early history of 
Providence and Rhode Island. He was Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Rhode 
Island. He was ten times governor of the 
state. When he bought his home, Providence 
was a small town: inhabitants, 4,000; mills, 
one; churches, five; taverns, several. Hop- 
kins urged and effected the establishment 
of newspapers, libraries, banks and schools. 
He was responsible for moving Brown Uni- 


4 


The panelling over the fireplaces is one of the chief charms 
of the Stephen Hopkins House 
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versity (then Rhode Island College) into 
Providence, and he served as its first chan- 
cellor. Still he found time to be a moving 
spirit of the American Revolution. 

In his Providence home, Hopkins enter- 
tained the great men of the times: Washing- 
ton, Franklin, Lafayette, and many others. 
One of Washington’s visits, in 1776, has 
given rise to two anecdotes. When the gen- 
eral arrived, Governor Hopkins and his 
wife were in Philadelphia, and Hopkins’ 
stepdaughter, Ruth, substituted as hostess. 
Neighbors urged upon her fine food and 
service for her guest. Ruth refused the 
offers, saying, “What’s good enough for my 
father is good enough for General Washing- 
ton.” It was on this visit, too, that Stephen 
Hopkins’ home joined those whose boast is 
that “Washington slept here.” The proof is 
a crack in the low, plastered 
ceiling . . . when Washington 
rose in the morning, he forgot 
how tall he was and struck 
his head. 


All furnishings are of the late 18th century 


as it was when Stephen Hopkins lived in it 
and planned for independence. Few changes 
have been necessary in the interior. Thanks 
to the Colonial Dames of Rhode Island, 
Hopkins, Washington, Franklin and Lafay- 
ette, were they to revisit it today, would 
feel at home. 


* * * 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is 
America’s leading insurance protector of Amer- 


ican bomes and the bomes of American industry. 


x THE HOME « 
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Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


With the exception of an 
added door, a copy of one of 
the same period, the exterior 
of the Hopkins’ home is much 
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The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Copyright 1950, The Home Insurance Company 
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The first of the “Defense Financing Bonds” come off the presses of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing in April 1941* 


Next Year’s X-Million E Bond Cashers 


Possibly some reader of this article may have a different plan for 
handling and refunding the large coming savings-bond maturities. 
If so, let him send it to Secretary of the Treasury John W. Snyder, 
who welcomes any such suggestions and promises that they will 


receive careful consideration. 


The following article was written 
for BANKING by HERBERT BRATTER 
after discussions with a number of 
Government officials. MR. BRATTER 
writes on “World Business” each 
month for this publication. 


HE snowballing volume of Sav- 
ings Bond maturities in 1951 and 
the years immediately follow- 
ing poses a major problem in public 
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finance. Not only does the Treasury 
have other maturities to meet but 
it must also find financing for the 
deficits entailed in our own military 
efforts and our share in the rearm- 
ing of friendly nations elsewhere. 
The maturities of Series A, B, C, 
and D Savings Bonds which came 
on the scene during the years 1935- 
1940 have been handled in stride. 
But starting in 1951 the D and E 


bonds of 1941 and the heavy post- 
Pearl Harbor issues of 1942 and 
thereafter, along with the F and G 
series launched in 1943, like the 
flocks of starlings which descend 
on the Treasury Building each even- 
ing, will be coming home to roost. 

In 1951 Savings Bond owners will 
look to the Treasury for some $1.5- 
billion representing money lent plus 
interest. In 1952 nearly $4-billion 
of Savings Bonds will be redeem- 
able in cash at the Treasury or any 
bank; in 1953, nearly $5.5-billion 
and in 1954 more than $6-billion. 
During the next five years together 


*In the 1941 photo above are, left to 
right, Harford Powel, then director of 
information of the Defense Savings 
staff, Treasury Department; Alvin W. 
Hall, director of the Bureau, and Naomi 
Domingus, a printer’s assistant 
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SERIES E SAVINGS BONDS 


Billions 
of Dollars 
14 


RETIRED AND OUTSTANDING 
THROUGH OCTOBER 31, 1950 BY YEARS 


Billions 
of Dollars 
14 


TOTAL 


ISSUED RETIRED 
EACH 


OUTSTANDING 


1941 19421943 19441945 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


YEARS IN WHICH ISSUED 


the amount will exceed $19.3-billion. 
The inflationary implications of 
turning all that money loose among 
the citizenry alone comprises food 
for serious contemplation. 

Heretofore, in paying off relatively 
small amounts of maturing savings 
bonds the Treasury has made re- 
investment possible for the bond- 
holder without reference to the an- 
nual purchase limitation. Just how 
many bondholders have so reinvest- 
ed there is no accurate way of tell- 
ing, but it is known that a large 
number of persons have taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunity. In the 
future, with the volume of matur- 
ing E bonds soaring, it would not 
seem unreasonable to expect that 
many owners, having waited 10 
years to earn an average return of 
2.9 percent, will want a fair rate of 
interest if they are to leave their 
money on deposit with the Govern- 
ment. They will not want to start 
another 10-year climb from the 
ground floor again. 

As an attraction to keep the bulk 
of the maturing savings bond money 
invested in Treasury obligations, 
several plans have been proposed 
to the Treasury. One of the simplest 
of these is that the life of maturing 
bonds be extended either for a fixed 
term of years or subject to Treasury 
call upon reasonable notice. If this 
plan is adopted, provision undoubt- 
edly will be made for the bondholder 
to cash his bond at will at almost 
any bank without advance notice, 
at any time between the original 
10th year maturity and the extend- 
ed maturity. Adoption of such a 
plan would of course involve a de- 
cision as to the rate of interest to 
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be paid the bondholder during the 
extended life of his bond. 

There is a large body of public 
opinion which holds that the owners 
of maturing E bonds, having stayed 
with the Government for 10 years 
before attaining the average return 
of 2.9 percent, should be offered an 
inducement of not less than that re- 
turn for the additional period dur- 
ing which they are to let the Trea- 
sury use their money. But a different 
view is held by others: that there 
is nothing unfair in asking old bond- 
holders, when reinvesting their 
money, to start all over again at the 
bottom of the interest ladder; that, 
in fact, to do otherwise would be 
to discriminate against the new in- 
vestor in Savings Bonds. 


The Tax Problem 


A question still posing difficulty 
for any scheme of extending the life 
of an E or F bond is that of the tax 
which the owner legally is required 
to pay on the interest his bond has 
earned. It is believed that many 
Savings Bond owners of the E type 
have not reported in their annual 
income-tax returns the varying an- 
nual interest increments of their 
holdings, which for payroll-savings- 
plan bondholders poses an especially 
complicated accounting problem. For 
such persons the alternative is to 
report their decade’s bond interest in 
lump sums, payable at the end of the 
10th year. Unless the Government 
can find its way clear to defer pay- 
ment of that tax, the taxpayer-bond- 
holder contemplating reinvesting the 
whole maturing sum in the same or 
other Savings Bonds would have to 
find new funds to pay the tax. 


Some quarters have raised gq 
rather fundamental question: In any 
case, is it wise for the Government 
to ask the bondholders to wait an 
additional period for the return of 
their investment? Will not some 
people interpret such a Government 
request to mean that the Treasury 
is unable to meet its maturing ob- 
ligations and will this not injure the 
public credit? This means that the 
Treasury must make it clear that it 
always stands ready to redeem any- 
cne’s maturing bonds in cash. 


A Double Question 


The big question is this: Which 
plan is likely to keep the most of 
this highly volatile money invested, 
the offering of new Savings Bonds 
or an automatic extension of the 
present bonds? And which method 
promises the least inconvenience to 
the bondholders as well as the least 
expense to the Treasury? The ad- 
vantage would seem to lie in the 
automatic extension of the life of 
the existing Savings Bonds. Re- 
demption bookkeeping would be 
postponed, the banks would be 
spared long queues of bondholders 
at a time of growing manpower 
shortage, and the bondholder wish- 
ing to reinvest his money in Savings 
Bonds would not have to leave his 
job or easy chair to do so. 

The mechanics of extending the life 
of maturing Savings Bonds could 
be quite simple—the publication of 
a regulation in the Federal Register. 
However, to satisfy some doubt as 
to the Treasury’s authority to pay 
interest on Savings Bonds after 
their original date of maturity, Con- 
gress may have to pass a new law. 

Since the purchase price of a 
$100 Savings Bond Series E is only 
$75, an attempt to get holders of 
maturing bonds to reinvest the whole 
proceeds might run into difficulties. 
The bondholder might be tempted to 
reinvest only his original $75 of 
principal and to take the $25 in- 
crement and spend it. To obviate 
this as much as possible it has been 
proposed that the Treasury offer a 
new series of E bonds in which, for 
example, $100 today will buy a ma- 
turity value of $133.33. But it is 
doubtful that many people would 
like this proposal. Bankers, for ex- 
ample, have pointed out that the 
proposal would involve additional 
clerical expense to all concerned in 
handling the bonds. In the Treasury 
alone the additional expense from 
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this plan would undoubtedly amount 
to several million dollars a year, a 
cost which automatic extension 
would obviate. In fact, the substitu- 
tion of any new bonds for the ma- 
turing ones would mean added ex- 
pense for the Government. 

New-bonds-for-old also could en- 
tail headaches for the bondholder 
who has acquired staggered maturi- 
ties on the payroll-savings plan or 
the like. Such a bondholder might 
have to go to the bank every month, 
to take care of maturities, all of 
which would mean a great deal of 
redemption work at the banks. For 
this purpose it has been suggested 
that commercial banks might be 
made fiscal agents of the Treasury 
for the purpose of opening “Treas- 
ury savings accounts” for the gen- 
eral public. The holder of staggered 
maturities of Savings Bonds would 
be able to take his stack of bonds 
to any bank of his selection and 
without cost to himself obtain in 
exchange a passbook in which would 
be credited the balances represented 
by the bonds turned over. Under this 
“average dating” plan, which might 
be rather complicated to explain to 
the public, the bondholder would 
lose no present interest advantage, 
while the Treasury would be relieved 
of a great deal of bookkeeping. The 
Treasury would have simply one ac- 
count with the bank concerned, in- 
stead of records for all of the bank’s 
Savings Bond customers. 

From the standpoint of the sav- 
ings-bond owner, putting his funds 
in a special Savings Bond account 
in a commercial bank in accordance 
with the foregoing plan would offer 
no greater security than does a de- 
posit in a savings account today. 
Bank savings accounts are insured up 
to $10,000 by the FDIC, and more- 
over are backed by the bank’s in- 
vestments in Government bonds. 


A Variation 


A variation of the “average dat- 
ing” proposal is that new bonds 
should be issued for old ones in 
batches. For example, in place of 
12 bonds maturing one each month 
in 1951, a single savings bond dated 
June would be issued. Many bond- 
holders, incidentally, prefer to hold 
a batch of bonds maturing in series 
so that money will be coming in 
more or less regularly. Also, it is 
easier to raise a small amount of 
money by turning in a small bond, 
than would be the case if all one’s 
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Of the public debt of $257-billion 
on September 30, 1950, Savings Bonds 
comprised more than $5/-billion. Of 
the latter the present redemption value 
of Series E bonds was about $35- 
billion. Series G constituted $18-bil- 
lion of the total; and Series F, $3-bil- 
lion. If outstanding Es and Fs are 
held to maturity, the above figures 
will be increased by another $8-billion 
in coming years. 


Savings Bonds were in large denom- 
inations. 

Aubrey G. Lanston suggests that 
future Savings Bonds take account 
of the fact that we seem to be in 
a long-run inflationary period and 
that bondholders should be given 
some protection against the depre- 
ciation of their investment. Spe- 
cifically, Mr. Lanston proposes that 
the price of the Savings Bond “be 
more or less fixed, with provision 
for increasing the rate of interest 
paid.” The fixed-price, fixed-rate 
Savings Bond, he holds, has intro- 
duced an undue and inflationary 
rigidity into interest rates in gen- 
eral. His plan, however, is regarded 
in Washington as unfortunate from 
the standpoint of the Savings Bond 
campaign of the Treasury. It could 
touch off a train of events that 
might be very unfortunate, it is 
commented, spreading the idea that 
Savings Bonds are no good and push- 


ing people into speculative activi- 
ties. Why the interest rate on Sav- 
ings Bonds should be tied into the 
rising price level when those of 
state, municipal and corporate bonds 
and life insurance payments are not, 
these commentators cannot see. 
Since Savings Bonds are not now 
negotiable or eligible as collateral 
for bank loans, some have suggested 
a new form of Savings Bond that 
would be so eligible. The most in- 
formation that can be obtained from 
the Treasury is that all proposals 
will be studied. Before many months 
elapse, a decision will have to be 
made as to how best to bring about 
the continued investment of the 
money now invested in Savings 
Bonds soon to mature. Whatever 
plan or plans are adopted, it may be 
safely predicted, will be offered to 
existing bondholders as free altern- 
atives to turning in the maturing 
securities for the cash originally 
promised. But it is hoped that the 
alternative offered will be so attrac- 
tive that the bondholders generally 
will not ask for their money at once. 
From the standpoint of simplicity, 
convenience and expense, the plan 
which seems to be most popular with 
the public is automatic extension. 
There is another angle to the 
problem that must be considered. 
Some bondholders, feeling the ad- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 109) 


When banks were selling bonds during the war. From a 1945 publication 
of the American Bankers Association called the Victory Loan Campaigner 


As time marches onward, Hare's margin 


imer 
But Johnny's endeavor to sell never ceases 


The first quarter's ended and now the re- 


port is 
That young Albert Hare leads his friend 


Johnny Tortoise. 


“It's really too easy,” ts Albert Hare’s boast 
At the three-quarter mark, so he starts in 
to coast 


punching. 


But that is his error. While Albert’s out 


Old Johnny Q. Tortoise is right in there 


The margin between them goes up in thin 
air 


And the last-minute verdict is lost by 
A. Hare! 
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Groping for an Inflation Damper 


What kind of a program should be developed to combat the 
inflationary pressures which will be generated by rearmament? 
To shed light upon this crucial question, the author has solicited 
the opinions of a group of prominent bankezs and bank economists 
and of some economists not associated with commercial banks. 
Below is the first of two articles summarizing their replies. 

The participants in this symposium for BANKING were asked 
to express in some detail their personal views as to what should 
be done by Congress, by the Treasury, by the Federal Reserve 
System, and by bankers themselves. This article deals largely with 
the problems of fiscal policy and debt management. A subsequent 
symposium will cover banking policies. 

The contributors include such men as Dr. Marcus Nadler, con- 
sultant economist of Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company, 
New York; Keehn W. Berry, president of Whitney National Bank, 
New Orleans; Wesley Lindow, vice-president of Irving Trust Com- 
pany, New York; Sidney B. Congdon, president of National City 
Bank of Cleveland; Donald B. Woodward, second vice-president, 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York; J. Harvie Wilkin- 
son, Jr., vice-president of the State-Planters Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Richmond; Professor Jules I. Bogen of New York University ; 
Russell M. Colwell, vice-president of the First National Bank of 
Portland, Oregon; Elliott V. Bell, former Superintendent of Banks 
in New York State and now chairman of the executive committee, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, and editor and publisher of 
Business Week; C. A. Sienkiewicz, president of the Central-Penn 
National Bank of Philadelphia; Professor Roland I. Robinson 
of Northwestern University; and J. H. Riddle, vice-president of 
Bankers Trust Company, New York. 

Dr. E. Sherman Adams, who conducted the survey, was formerly 
a banker and is now secretary of the Planning Committee and 
lecturer on finance at New York University. He has contributed 
many articles to BANKING and is the author of a recent book 
on “Monetary Management—the Regulation of Credit.” 


ITHIN a matter of months 
W ite explosive impact of the 

rearmament program will be- 
gin to strike the American econ- 
omy. There is every indication that 
the United States will be menaced 
by strong inflationary forces not 
only during 1951 but for years to 
come. 

What should be done to combat 
this threat? Must we regiment our- 
selves with an elaborate system of 
price and wage controls and ra- 
tioning? Or can we prevent serious 
inflation by means of fiscal and 
credit policies? Finally, precisely 
what policies are needed? 

The preponderant opinion of the 
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leading bankers and economists who 
participated in the symposium for 
BANKING is that the United States 
can avoid inflation without resort 
to price fixing and rationing if we 
have sense enough to adopt suitable 
fiscal and credit policies, plus a few 
additional controls. Unfortunately, 
that is a big “if.” A New England 
banker warns that “the program 
must be both sound and compre- 
hensive if we do avoid price con- 
trols.” And the trouble is that many 
of the essential elements of such a 
program will encounter bitter re- 
sistance from those whose immedi- 
ate interests might be affected 
adversely. 


E. SHERMAN ADAMS 


It is urgent, therefore, to con- 
sider the problem now, before we 
find ourselves in an economic crisis. 
We should seek particularly to de- 
fine the areas of agreement among 
competent authorities and _ then 
work for the adoption of needed poli- 
cies. Our national preparedness pro- 
gram must include defenses against 
the onslaught of economic, as well 
as military, forces. 

The BANKING survey reveals that, 
among outstanding bankers and 
economists, the areas of agreement 
are extensive. There is_ virtual 
unanimity, for example, as to the 
overwhelming importance of Fed- 
eral fiscal policies. During the years 
ahead, the stability of the American 
economy will depend very largely 
upon the decisions of Congress re- 
garding taxes and governmental ex- 
penditures. 


Federal Budget the Key 


Several contributors emphasize 
that, when arms spending really 
gets into high gear, restrictions 
upon credit will be of little use un- 
less the Federal budget is kept under 
control. Most of the inflation that 
occurred during 1950 was in the 
private sector of the economy, 
largely reflecting anticipation of the 
future effects of rearmament. It 
seemed appropriate, therefore, that 
anti-inflation policy in 1950 should 
concentrate on trying to restrain 
private credit expansion, especially 
at the consumer level. But in the 
future, inflationary pressures will 
be generated directly by the rising 
flood of governmental expenditures. 
The next phase of the program must 
concentrate on trying to prevent 
governmental spending from inflat- 
ing the money supply. 

It is also stressed by some that 
price controls and rationing do not 
constitute an alternative method of 
preventing inflation anyway. “The 
most they can do,” in the words of 
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Elliott V. Bell, “is to suppress the 
effects of inflation and delay their 
appearance until a later time. Dur- 
ing the last war, OPA ceilings suc- 
ceeded in holding back the rise in 
prices during the period of actual 
warfare, but as soon as the fighting 
was over, suppressed inflation had 
its way. Price ceilings were under- 
mined in all directions by the black 
market and in the end were swept 
away while the delayed inflation ran 
its course.” 

In short, a sound fiscal program 
is not just one means of combating 
inflation; it is a basic necessity 
without which other measures would 
be futile. 

What should be the ingredients 
of such a program? Here is a con- 
cise answer by J. H. Riddle which 
most of the participants would 
heartily endorse: “(1) Substantial 
reduction in nondefense spending; 
(2) more taxes on all income 
groups; (3) if and when a deficit 
occurs, borrow as much as possible 
from nonbank investors. Unless 
this fiscal program is followed, 
credit policies can accomplish little 
or nothing.” 

You will note that there is no 
hint whatever that our defense ef- 
fort should be limited by considera- 
tions of cost. The stakes involved 
in our struggle against communism 
are far too great and the danger 
much too imminent to permit any 
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compromise with military require- 
ments. The richest nation in the 
world is not too poor to defend 
itself. 

But rich and productive as we are, 
we cannot build adequate defenses 
and at the same time maintain the 
exceptionally high consumption of 
civilian goods of the past few years. 
And if belts must be tightened, one 
of the places to begin is with pub- 
lic spending for nonessential pur- 
poses. As one southern banker ex- 
presses it, “Nonmilitary expendi- 
tures should be cut to the bone.” 
The president of a large eastern 
bank asserts: “We should save $5- 
billion or more, not a paltry half 
billion.” 

As to where the cuts should be 
made, Professor Howard S. Ellis 


of the University of California, past 
president of the American Economic 
Association, sums up as follows: 

“Tt should go without saying that 
wasteful practices, including those 
in defense departments, should be 
eliminated wherever possible. Many 
Government projects previously con- 
sidered as justified should be re- 
duced. Present agricultural and vet- 
erans’ programs should be substan- 
tially reconstituted. They involve 
heavy subsidies and payments which 
appear to be altogether unjustified 
under present circumstances.” 

These economies are far more sig- 
nificant than just the dollars in- 
volved. During the coming years 
the Government will be calling upon 
most groups in the community to 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 97) 


too poor...” 


Millions of taxpayers’ dollars off shore and on a beach in 
Korea. Mr. Adams says: “The stakes involved in our struggle 
against communism are far too great and the danger much 
too imminent to permit any compromise with military re- 
quirements. The richest nation in the world is not too poor 


to defend itself. 


“But rich and productive as we are, we cannot build ade- 
quate defenses and at the same time maintain the exception- 
ally high consumption of civilian goods of the past few 
years. And if belts must be tightened, one of the places to 
begin is with public spending for nonessential purposes.” 


WIDE WORLD 
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How Old 
Is a Retired 


ALBERT W. BALLENTINE 


The author is president of the 
First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Montclair, New Jersey. 


HE effects of pension plans are 

now being felt in country banks 

where they create the problems 
of continuing management and pub- 
lic relations. 

The idea of pension plans for em- 
ployees and officers who are getting 
along in years, to permit their re- 
tirement and provide an opportunity 
for advancement of the younger 
members of the organization, is 
splendid, but I believe such plans fall 
short of their true objectives. 

In 1947 one of our junior officers 
—a man with 30 years’ experience— 
became eligible for retirement. Our 
plan had been in effect less than 10 
years, so his pension was not ade- 
quate to live on. We were faced with 
the question of what we should do, 
for he seemed depressed and in poor 
health. Various ideas were advanced 
and finally his desk was placed at 
the end of the officers’ platform and 
minor duties were turned over to 
him. Although he had always looked 
after the upkeep of our banking 
house, his main activity had been 
the solicitation of new accounts. 
This he continued, but he was dis- 
spirited. 

I know the reason now, for, as he 
told me later, he was sick at heart 
with the uncertainty and fear of 
useless retirement. He loved the 
work and his association with the 
bank. Our retirement plan was 
thought to be mandatory, whereas 
it actually reads: “It is contemplated 
that each participant shall retire on 
the normal retirement date.” 

This officer was valuable to us. He 
knew the postmen, the storekeepers 
and the men at City Hall, and when 
a new family moved to town he was 
often there when the van was being 
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unloaded, ready to help with in- 
formation and sometimes funds. 

I noticed that many elderly cus- 
tomers went to this officer’s desk 
for service; for he had the sympathy 
and patience to listen to them. This 
year we fixed up an office, across 
from our banking officers’ platform, 
for our other new businessman and 
him, so that now each new customer 
coming into the bank—savings as 
well as checking—is given personal 
attention. He is alert and a changed 
man; he knows that I know he can 
render real service. All new cus- 
tomers are made welcome and fully 
conversant with all of our services. 

That is not all he does. After clos- 
ing time on weekdays, on Saturdays, 
and at other times he is looking for 
new business. From June to October 
of this year he produced 50 new 
checking accounts with balances of 
$70,000, and considerably more new 
accounts will follow as the result of 
his efforts in this period of time. 


Age Is a State of Mind 


Is age any criterion of the value 
of a man? Burnet Hershey, in a re- 
cent article in the New York Times, 
regarding old age, quoted Bernard 
Baruch as follows: “But there just 
aren’t any rules. That’s because old 
age is not inevitable. Although what 
we call the year-period, that is, the 
year’s recession, may be advanced, 
old age is a state of mind that often 
happens to the middle-aged and 
sometimes to the old.” 

How did the insurance companies 
arrive at the age of 65 for retire- 
ment purposes? The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of 
Labor, Washington, has recently re- 
leased tables which show a rise in 
the work life. With modern medical 
research the life span has been in- 
creased since 1940, with an increase 
in the work span. We know that 


some large corporations have post- 
poned the retirement age, and we 
hear frequently of the recall of men 
who are in retirement to return to 
service, for their experience and 
skill are needed. 

What is the cost to a bank of 
training and developing a senior ex- 
ecutive? Usually he is a man who 
has been trained in all departments 
of the bank. He has a large personal 
following in his community and com- 
mands the respect and confidence of 
the depositors and _ shareholders. 
Moreover, he is the man to whom the 
shareholders look as their represen- 
tative in the management of the 
bank. As a rule, he managed the 
bank through the perilous 1930s and 
the second World War. Recently a 
retired vice-president of one of the 
large city banks told me that he 
was called in about two days a week 
and he saw repetition of many of 
the practices of the 1920s, but he 
was limited in his ability to counsel. 

Should not the senior officers of 
a bank adopt a program of medical 
examinations if they are to be pre- 
served as assets of the bank? For 
eight years I have had periodic and 
complete examinations for my own 
benefit by an outstanding physician. 
The year-to-year comparison with 
previous years will tell me when I 
should quit. 

President Dodds of Princeton, in 
a recent speech at the 75th anni- 
versary dinner of the Prudential In- 
surance Company, stated that it had 
been said that some of the young 
men, on being interviewed for em- 
ployment, had asked about pension 
plans; but he did not believe that 
the initiative of the average young 
American had reached the point 
where he considered a pension at 65 
more important than opportunity. 
Yet recently I heard one of our offi- 
cers say, when he heard that a for- 
mer officer had accepted a new posi- 
tion as vice-president of a great 
American insurance company: “Mr. 
A is not building up much of a pen- 
sion by his change.” Mr. A is not 
thinking in terms of pension but of 
growth and achievement. 

The board of directors is elected 
for one-year terms only, and so is 
each officer. It is good to have a 
retirement date so that if a man 
wishes to retire he may, but let it 
be understood that as long as he is 
an asset to the bank, forward look- 
ing and in good health, retirement 
is not required. 
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Simplifying the Statement Job 


L. C. BALDWIN 


DODD DOV DODD D 


The author is in the operations department of the 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company, New York 
City. Readers in New York will be particularly in- 
terested in the fact that he is the author of those chap- 
ters of the 1948 Citizens Budget Commission Report 
dealing with the improvement of forms and records of 
the city’s police and fire departments. He has also de- 
veloped a two-window envelope which facilitates cor- 
porate registered mailings. 


VERYONE familiar with the problems besetting bank 
bookkeepers at the time of mailing statements 
can appreciate why the bookkeepers are always 

glad when the statement job is finished. 

Some 20 years ago, sending out customers statements 
was a lot simpler than today. Accounts were fewer, ac- 
tivity lower and, most important, the time and fre- 
quency of rendition were specifically set by the bank. 
But when each bank began selling “service’”—i.e., doing 
things to suit the needs, convenience and wishes of the 
customers, which, after all, is good business—opera- 
tions became more complex. 

Today more and more customers desire special ar- 
rangements in the disposition of their statements. These 
various special arrangements embrace over 40 different 
types, a few of them being: “deliver,” “hold,” “air 
mail,” “weekly,” “semi-monthly,” “special dates,” “15th 
only,” “15th and end of the month,” “duplicate to ac- 
count,” “duplicate to third party,” “statement to be 
mailed—check to be held.” 

If only 40 accounts were involved it would be an easy 
matter, but, since approximately 20 percent of the 
thousands of accounts in the Central Hanover Bank 
and Trust Company, New York, have such special ar- 
rangements, it presents the problem of handling a mass 
production job on an individual basis, if the best pos- 
sible service—personal service—is to be given. This 
has its consequential effect on time, labor, and expense. 

Central Hanover, aware of this, recently introduced 
in its bookkeeping department an innovation in proc- 
essing statements to customers which has many ad- 
vantages over the old orthodox method of handling this 
work. 

This new method is very simple in design, the key 
being the position which the stencil impression occupies 
on the statement. Under this arrangement, instead of 
all statements being stencilled in the same position, two 
stencil position areas (in addition to the account an- 
alysis stub to the far right), are available on each 
statement—a left position area and a right position 
area, both on the statement proper. 

Accounts having no special arrangement in regard to 
the disposition of the statement and merely requiring 


regular first class mailing to a domestic addressee or — 
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an addressee in a country having the same postage rate 
as that of the United States are all stencilled to the 
right. In this group would also fall those accounts on 
which the name of the account is not to appear in the 
mailing address area. 

Accounts which do require attention to special ar- 
rangements on statement disposition are all stencilled 
to the left regardless of the nature of the special ar- 
rangement, whether “hold,” “deliver,” “air mail,” ‘“for- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 111) 


This illustration shows how the mail address stencil lines up 
with the envelope window 
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WIDE WORLD 


Congressmen of 1800 parking their vehicles at the Capitol 


Short Congress, Long Problems 


AJOR Government policy for 
the control of credit, produc- 
tion, and prices is subject to 

change, perhaps sweeping change. 
The outcome of the Congressional 
elections alone assures this. Chinese 
participation in the Korean war 
guarantees it. 

For one thing, a new assessment 
would seem to be indicated both of 
the scope of the U. S. military pro- 
gram and its timing. Such a new 
assessment would seem to be re- 
quired even if the Chinese Reds had 
been making only a sporadic or so- 
called “voluntary” foray into Korea. 

By late autumn, but before the 
Chinese moved into Korea and be- 
fore the Congressional elections, the 
Administration had fairly well de- 
cided on a pattern of controls. This 
pattern was to adjust the use of 
credit and the nation’s productive 
facilities to meeting the danger to 
the U. S. and the western world as 
it was then appraised by the Admin- 
istration leaders. 


The "Before China" Pattern 


Before the Chinese forces crossed 
into Korea, the Administration had 
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most definitely recovered from the 
fright felt in late summer when 
U.S.-U.N. forces were seriously 
threatened with defeat at the low 
end of the Korean peninsula. The 
remarkable and altogether success- 
ful sweep of U. S. forces by sea 
around behind the Korean Red lines 
resulted in the destruction of a 
great part of the Korean Red Army. 
For a while U.N. forces could al- 
most roam at will over Korea. 

During this interval—before 
Chinese participation—there devel- 
oped a comparative complacency in 
official thinking. It was believed 
that other Communist aggressions 
on a scale comparable to Korea 
were, while possible, unlikely. Mean- 
while the Administration settled 
down to a program of building its 
own and its allies’ armed forces. The 
Administration was satisfied, in the 
opinion of competent observers, even 
if there is not express authority for 
this report, that during the build- 
up of western Europe, there was no 
great danger of major aggression 
from the Russian forces. 

The build-up would involve the ex- 
penditure by the United States of 


something between $30-billion and 
$42-billion annually on its own mili- 
tary program, the expenditure of 
perhaps $4-billion or more annually 
to arm not only western Europe but 
all Asia free of Communist domina- 
tion. Finally, the Administration 
was figuring on spending something 
less that $3-billion annually on for- 
eign economic aid, for Europe, for 
Formosa, India, Turkey, Iran, Ma- 
laya, Indo-China, Indonesia, and the 
Philippines. The geographical scope 
and dollar size of the economic aid 
program had not been determined at 
writing. 


Three Years to Win 


Administration strategists figured 
it would take three years to build up 
western European forces to the 
point where external Russian ag- 
gression could be forestalled. As to 
how much longer large U. S. do- 
mestic military and foreign arms 
aid programs must be carried on, 
there were only the roughest 
guesses. 

So the controllers, with the broad 
new powers under the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, planned on adjusting 
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the U. S. economy to a long-range 
semi-military economy, neither all in 
war nor all in peace. The idea was 
to avoid what officials have been 
calling the “direct controls” of 
World War II. Instead there would 
be “indirect controls” like those on 
consumer instalment purchases, fi- 
nancing of home purchases, -very 
high taxes, and the complicated 
skein of controls on raw materials 
and industrial production. 

It was explained that these mea- 
sures were designed to avoid price 
control, with its ultimate accompani- 
ment—rationing. They also were de- 
signed to avoid wage control, legally 
linked by law with price control. 

Finally, every element of the Ad- 
ministration announced that as part 
of this three-year or more power 
build-up, the United States would 
encourage the expansion of produc- 
tion. Instead of “sharing the scar- 
city,” as would be required in the 
case of an all-out war of prospective 
limited duration, the United States 
would build up factory capacity to 
produce the good things of life as 
well as the weapons of war. 

Along this line the regulations 
were promulgated under DPA for 
granting certificates of accelerated 
tax amortization of plant capacity. 
The regulations allowed the utmost 
liberality in construing what sort of 
an investment by business in ex- 
panded plant capacity could be writ- 
ten off in five years for tax purposes, 
instead of the normal life of the fa- 
cility. 

It was indicated that just about 
any kind of an expansion which W. 
Stuart Symington wanted to con- 
strue as “defense supporting” would 
be granted the privilege of accele- 
rated amortization. Obviously ex- 
pansion of capacity to produce con- 
sumer durables was expected to 
qualify for the privilege. 

Leon Keyserling explained this 
philosophy. Mr. Keyserling is not 
only the chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers. His 
advice is heeded by Mr. Symington, 
the controls coordinator. This just 
about makes him the most influcn- 
tial economist within the Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Symington likened the pres- 
ent production drive to a half-mile 
race, and an “all out” war such as 
that which followed Pearl Harbor to 
the 100-yard dash. Mr. Keyserling 
observed that if the athlete compet- 
ing in the half-mile race ran his first 
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100 yards in 924 seconds, he prob- 
ably wouldn’t finish the longer race. 


Reserve Requirements 


This pattern of controls was fair- 
ly well accepted by all Administra- 
tion officials except on one point. 
That point, so vital to the banking 
world, was higher reserve require- 
ments. Friends of the Federal Re- 


serve Board had intimated for weeks 
that the Board was planning to or- 
der higher reserves to some point 
under the maximum permitted by 
present law. 

This was opposed by the Admin- 
istration, even if the opposition was 
for a time withheld. The Adminis- 
tration, it was reported, viewed 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 


1951 Housing Prospects 


Recutation of credit for construction of multi-family housing 


may be issued shortly but— 


Stringent or liberal, either way, it is expected in informed quar- 
ters to have little effect so far as 1951 construction is concerned. 
Even if strict to the point of theoretically shutting off all credit 
for new commitments in 1951, there are believed to be well over 
100,000 dwelling units of backlog under FHA’s Sec. 608—100,000 
units that would go into construction anyway in 1951. There is 
also a smaller undetermined backlog under Title II for multi-family. 
With total housing output to be held to somewhere near 800,000 
units in calendar ’51, 100,000-plus units under existing commit- 
ments will permit a volume of multi-family construction at least 
proportionate to the 160,000 units being constructed this year out 
of total housing of an estimated 1.3-million units. 

On the other hand, if the Regulation X amendment to include 
multi-family were not at all restrictive, it is doubted in informed 
quarters that much rental home property would be built anyway 
outside the FHA. Prospects of a new rent control law would in 
itself discourage investment in rental properties not protected by 
Government guarantees or insurance. Furthermore, “anti-discrim- 
ination” suits for occupancy by colored tenants have dampened 
down the interest of institutional investors in constructing such 
properties for their own investment. 

So the form of the amendment probably will be pitched at pro- 
viding mortgage credit restrictions on multi-family projects com- 
parable to those on individual houses, but without being so strict 
as to threaten the extinguishing of multi-family construction. 

Put down March as the earliest date a change in Regulation X 
is likely to be considered provided (1) the developments of war do 
not dictate a fundamental revision of the operation of all controls, 
and (2) especially provided that the question of altering Regula- 
tion X is an economic decision and not a political decision. ‘ 

An apparent “halt” to building plans in 1951 in view of the 
larger down payments, etc., under Regulation X is the normal an- 
ticipation, it is asserted. Builders will be hesitant to seek com- 
mitments while any pre-regulation housing is likely to come up 
for sale, and creditors will be hesitant to make firm commitments 
to builders at first. This will give perhaps an impression that the 
building boom has completely nose-dived, and when this impression 
gets abroad, politicians may get scared, and move nervously to 


relax Regulation X. 


As old-type down-payment housing starts getting worked off, 
however, officials expect that buyers will reappear in the market 
with the substantial downpayment required. Belief is held here 
that buyers with the larger down payments will come forward next 
year. In fact, it is asserted that with swollen payrolls stimulated 
by the war production program there is as likely to be a need for 
further restricting real estate credit on individual housing as that 
there will be a need for its relaxation. 
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METHODS and IDEAS 


This department is edited by JOHN 
L. CooLey of BANKING’S staff. 


Banking by Messenger 


BANK of Lincoln Park, 
Michigan, has a bank-by-messen- 
ger service that not only reduces 
lobby: crowds on busy days but pro- 
vides an opportunity for construc- 
tive public relations and well-timed 
selling. 

The service is performed by an 
imprinted sheet of manila paper 
that folds into a 7% by 7'%-inch 
envelope into which employees of 
the Great Lakes Steel Corporation 
(the customer using the facility) 
place their salary checks, indicating 
the distribution of the proceeds. 
Then a company messenger collects 
the envelopes and takes them to the 
bank where four staffers dispose 
of the checks in accordance with 
each payee’s wishes—so much in 
cash, so much deposited, so much 
paid on a loan, etc. Later that 
afternoon the company picks up the 
envelopes and returns them to their 
owners. 

One inside fold provides space for 


INSTRUCTIONS 


If more than one check or cash is included 
list below: 


Gentlemen: 


the payee’s instructions (see illus- 
tration). On another the bank, ex- 
pressing a desire to “get better ac- 
quainted with you,” lists its ser- 
vices. 

Before sealing his envelope the 
check owner is asked whether his 
check is endorsed, whether he’s 
sure of his addition and subtrac- 
tion, whether the disposition sheet is 
signed. He’s also asked whether he 
has any suggestions for improving 
the bank’s service; if he has “any 
gripes or complaints” he’s invited to 
get them off his chest in the space 
reserved for “Comment.” 

On another flap of the envelope 
the bank says it’s ready to help 
with “any financial or other prob- 
lem;’’ to finance a home, car, appli- 
ance, vacation trip, repair bill; and 
to “protect your money in our vari- 
ous savings departments or assist 
you in the handling of your money 
through a checking account.” 

“Do not,” it urges, “limit the use 
of this envelope to just cashing your 
check. Please let us be of some 
further service to you. All commun- 
ications are strictly confidential, so 


Enclosed are check(s) for 


Dispose of as follows: 


2 $- 


Savings Account 


Xmas Club 
Total carried forward $ 


If you want cash only, please fill in opposite 
side and place a check mark where indicated 


on flap of envelope. Mortgage Loan 


Miscell. 
If you wish to open a new account, fill in the cea 


amount of the initial deposit in the appropriate 

blank on opposite side and write “New” —— 
beside it. Fill in your telephone extension 
number below and we will call you for 
necessary information. 


Telephone Extension 


If your savings account is at Lincoln Park or 
Allen Park, please indicate that information 
on the opposite side by placing “L. P.” or “A. P.” 
beside the amount of deposit. 


“Checking Account” represents either “Regular” 
or “S¢ Plan” accounts. 


= 


Telephone bills and current light and gas bills 
are payable at the bank at no cost to the 
customer. Send in complete bills and list 
amounts under 
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Installment Loan 


Money Orders @ 10¢ ea. 


Checking Account Gina 


Single Payment Loan 


On this part of 
the bank-by-mes- 
senger envelope 
payees tell the 
Security Bank 
disposition 
to make of the 
money 


Money Order Fees 


Total Disbursements 


NET CASH return to me $____ 


(Sign your name here) 


Three Minneapolis school teachers listen 

and watch attentively as a machine is 

demonstrated at the Northwestern Na- 

tional Bank on the city’s first Business 

Education Day. All the banks in Minne- 
apolis participated 


feel free to send us a note, question 
or request.” 


Bonus Plan Cuts Absenteeism 


y absenteeism is a problem at your 
bank, maybe you’d like to read 
this story. 

The Savings Bank Life Insurance 
Council, Boston, has a cash bonus 
plan that rewards dependable, on- 
the-job workers and penalizes those 
who are—well, careless about their 
attendance. 

Clyde S. Casady, executive vice- 
president of the Council, tells BANK- 
ING that the office’s experience (a 
50 percent reduction of absenteeism 
among its three dozen employees) 
has been “sufficiently satisfactory to 
justify recommending the plan to 
other institutions.” 

Here it is, in a nutshell: 

All employees of the Council with 
a year or more of service are al- 
lowed a minimum of 10 working 
days during the year between vaca- 
tions, with an allowance of half a 
day for each day not used, to be 
taken as a cash bonus at vacation 
time. Cumulative absences exceed- 
ing a total of 10 days during the 
year are counted as leave without 
pay and deducted from the next sal- 
ary check. New employees are al- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 
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The Credit Policy Commission of the American Bankers Association at one of its sessions in Chicago last October. At the 
head of the table, facing the camera, are (left) A.B.A. President James E. Shelton, president, Security-First National Bank 
of Los Angeles, and Commission Chairman Kenton R. Cravens, vice-president, Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis. Other members of the Commission, some of whom were absent when this picture was taken, are: Linton 
E. Allen, Orlando, Florida; Julian B. Baird, St. Paul; Francis H. Beam, Cleveland; Carl A. Birdsall, Chicago; Wendell T. 
Burns, Minneapolis; W. W. Campbell, Forrest City, Arkansas; Horace Chadsey, Boston; Carlysle R. Davis, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Milton J. Drake, Detroit; George S. Eccles, Ogden, Utah; Fred F. Florence, Dallas; William D. Ireland, Boston; 
W. S. Johnson, McComb, Mississippi; Henry A. Kugeler, Denver; H. J. Livingston, Chicago; William W. McCarthy, Boston; 
William A. Mitchell, Cincinnati; George S. Moore, New York; Edwin P. Neilan, Wilmington, Delaware; Frederic A. Potts, 
Philadelphia; Everett D. Reese, Newark, Ohio; Chester A. Rude, Los Angeles; E. C. Sammons, Portland, Oregon. Staff 
members of the Commission are Deputy Manager Walter B. French and Carroll A. Gunderson, secretary 


“Banks Are Prepared and Willing...” 


I financing the preparedness pro- 


gram and in supporting the do- 

mestic economy, the banks have 
a substantial job to do—which they 
are prepared and willing to do, 
James E. Shelton, president of the 
American Bankers Association, said 
in a letter to all A.B.A. member 
banks. Mr. Shelton is president of 
the Security-First National Bank of 
Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia. 

Mr. Shelton urged attendance at 
the National Credit Conference 
which the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation will hold in Chicago on De- 
cember 14, 15, and 16. At this Con- 
ference, many important and inter- 
esting subjects relating to bank 
credit policy will be discussed. 

“Our country is now in the midst 
of a great military, industrial, and 
economic mobilization program that 
will call for large expenditures of 
government funds involving higher 
taxes and possibly further deficit 
financing,” Mr. Shelton said. 

“All thinking people are concerned 
over the effect of this program upon 
the purchasing power and the in- 
tegrity of the American dollar. 
Bankers are especially interested in 
this subject by virtue of their trus- 
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teeship of their customers’ funds. 

“Obviously, if this situation has 
been made more acute by a sudden 
increase in government spending for 
military purposes, then the most di- 
rect and constructive offset would 
be to cut to the bone nonmilitary 
Government expenditures. This can 
be substantially done in spite of po- 
litical considerations if the citizens 
make their desires known to their 
representatives in the Congress. 

“The Congress has granted large 
control powers to the President for 
the emergency, including certain 
credit control powers. Some of these 
have already been exercised. It is 
too soon to evaluate properly the ef- 
fect of these controls upon the econ- 
omy. 

“In financing the preparedness 
program and in supporting the do- 
mestic economy, the banks have a 
substantial job to do which they are 
prepared and willing to do. With in- 
creased costs of labor and materials, 
this job requires larger loan totals 
than was the case when lower prices 
prevailed. The rapid increase in both 
individual and corporate buying im- 
mediately after the start of the 
Korean war and the normal fall peak 
of loan volume should be considered 


in connection with recent loan 
trends. At this time, it would seem 
prudent to observe economic trends 
and the effect of controls already 
imposed before imposing new credit 
controls which might adversely af- 
fect the economy. It would be un- 
fortunate if credit control author- 
ities went too far or too fast in 
credit controls which tended to stag- 
nate the economy at a time when we 
want, above all, maximum produc- 
tion of essential commodities. 

“In the meantime, banks should 
continue, within the limitations of 
existing regulations, to furnish the 
sound credit for necessary and es- 
sential production for the prepared- 
ness program and for the mainte- 
nance of a sound domestic economy. 
At the same time, each bank should 
continue to review carefully its 
credit applications to the end that 
unproductive loans should not need- 
lessly expand the credit structure 
and thereby affect adversely the pre- 
paredness program and the general 
domestic economy. By so doing, we 
shall discharge our responsibilities 
as bankers and citizens and make a 
real contribution to the prepared- 
ness of our country and the strength 
of our economy.” 
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CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


Korean Conflict Brings U. S. Imports Up to Exports 


WASHINGTON 


NTO that grand chasm known to 
l the world as the postwar dollar 

gap the United States Govern- 
ment, since V-J Day, has thrown 
$421,-billions of goods and services 
in the form of grants, loans and 
“loans.” Yet it took the outbreak 
of war in Korea, sounding the call 
to arms, to bring our imports up to 
our exports and thus eclipse the 
dollar gap. This does not mean that 
demands for dollar aid have come 
to an end or will soon do so. In 
fact, the burden of arming our 
friends has been added to the con- 
tinuing ERP. The Eximbank and 
World Bank continue making loans. 
Point IV help, modest though its 
budget, is raising hopes and de- 
mands abroad. The Philippines, 
Southeast Asia, Australia, Iran, 
Pakistan, France, Yugoslavia, Peru, 
Guatemala—wherever you look you 
see hands out for handouts of dol- 
lars so that orders may be placed 
in Detroit and St. Louis and Gal- 
veston. 
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HERBERT BRATTER 


When the French finance and de- 
fense ministers brought their coun- 
try’s prospective budget deficit to 
Washington for handling, their 
meeting with the U. S. Government 
was a great success. We were not 
present, of course, but the New 
York Times staff, which gets around, 
reported the French as asking us for 
$3,170,000,000 in military aid dur- 
ing the next year. That was ap- 
parently just the asking price, for 
the newspaper later reported that 
the U. S. had agreed to $2,400,000,- 
000. 

All this was thrashed out at a 
meeting in the State Department 
building. A friend of ours who hap- 
pened to be downstairs when the 
meeting ended, waiting for an ele- 
vator, saw a very glum-faced Sec- 
retary Snyder emerge alone; and 
then a few seconds later a most 
happy-looking pair of Frenchmen, 
Messrs. Petsche and Moch, came out 
of the next elevator. Next day the 
French public was elated to learn 
that the U. S. will finance arms pro- 


duction in France. People had been 
indignant at reports — fortunately 
erroneous — that America would 
limit its arms aid to American arms. 


HERBERT HOOVER 


Herbert Hoover’s radio address on 
facing the communist front has at- 
tracted wide attention. “When the 
fabulous expenditures of various 
loans, together with the Marshall 
Plan and the North Atlantic Pact 
were laid before the American peo- 
ple, certain results were promised. 
... We have not begrudged these 
huge sacrifices. But the result has 
been deeply disappointing to a grow- 
ing body of Americans. . . . The time 
has come when the American people 
should speak out in much stronger 
tones than the diplomatic phrases of 
conference halls. .. . We should say, 
and at once, that we shall provide 
no more money until a definitely uni- 
fied and sufficient European army is 
in sight. And further, that 10 Amer- 
ican divisions will not be landed un- 
til then.” Hoover also recommended 
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reorganizing the UN so as to free 
the western world from communist 
shackles. 


WHEN IS ENOUGH? 


When on October 3 Britain’s pres- 
ent Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Hugh Gaitskell, revealed the expan- 
sion of London’s gold and dollar re- 
serves to $2,750,000,000, he stated 
that the reserves still were “far too 
low,” whether in terms of purchas- 
ing power, in relation to normal 
total sterling-dollar turnover which 
prewar was “two or three times as 
high as today,” or in relation to 
Britain’s short-term liabilities, now 
about four times the reserves. An 
article in the London Times exam- 
ined Mr. Gaitskell’s arguments and 
found them unconvincing. To use 
prewar criteria, it said, would mean 
that the UK needs not $2,750,000,- 
000 of reserves, but $10-billion; that 
by the same prewar criteria the U. S. 
gold stock should be not the present 
$23-billion, but $35-billion, while the 
rest of the world would need $25- 
billion, or four times its present 
stock. In short, we just are not 
going back to prewar. 


ECA SUSPENSION FOR UK 


The announcement that London’s 
gold and dollar reserves had re- 
covered from $1,425-million in the 
third quarter of 1949 to $2,750-mil- 
lion naturally raised in the public 
mind the question of the United 
Kingdom’s need for further ECA 
aid. Now “preliminary, informal dis- 
cussions” between ECA and the UK 
have begun, with a view to putting 
the UK’s part of the Marshall Plan 
on a stand-by basis. These discus- 
sions in London, conducted on 
ECA’s part by William L. Batt, 
would in any case have been de- 
manded upon the return of Congress 
from its recess. ECA Administrator 
William C. Foster has indicated that 
future ECA grants to Britain will 
be mainly “to ease the impact of 
armament” on that country. Also 
being discussed is the disposition of 
the ECA counterpart funds, equal 
to $862-million, which are under the 
control of ECA. 


AID FOR MALAYA 
While France is pleading for more 
U. S. help in the war in Indo-China, 
the British Empire is also in similar 
trouble in Malaya. Talks have been 
held to consider the British cry for 
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“THE FUTURE OF ECA" 


The United States Council of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, 
worried about the future of ECA 
and OEEC, has sent out a question- 
naire to find out what business 
leaders think should be done with 
ECA when it reaches its scheduled 
end. “In the light of the production 
achievements of OEEC countries 
since the inception of ECA, should 
ECA be continued in its present 
form?” reads the first question. You 
are presumed to know what those 
achievements are. “What really vig- 
orous steps should be taken to dis- 
cover, survey and utilize the unem- 
ployed and underemployed resources 
of Western Europe?” reads another 
question, leaving us to infer that no 
really vigorous attention has been 
paid to the matter in all these Mar- 
shall Plan years. “How can a greater 
sense of urgency be aroused in all 
these matters?” No doubt we shall 
hear more of this subject in time. 


help. In Washington British Defense 
Minister Shinwell told the press that 
it is vital that that Far Eastern out- 
post not fall under communist domi- 
nation. A different view is expounded 
by Wilbur Burton in the quarterly, 
American Perspective. For all South- 
eastern Asia, he says, there are two 
alternatives: full-fledged American 
intervention or letting bad enough 
alone and allowing Asia’s political 
nature to take its course. ... In 
Singapore rubber and tin are quoted 
at their highest prices in history. 
Here the demand for synthetic rub- 
ber is expanding. At Geneva the 
U. S. has been fighting proposals be- 
fore the world tin conference to re- 
strict tin output. Production already 
has declined. 


EUROPEAN BANKERS MISSION 


Twenty-nine commercial bankers 
from 14 Marshall Plan countries 
visited the United States recently to 
discuss with American bankers, Gov- 
ernment departments, the Export- 
Import Bank, and the World Bank 
and Fund, possible banking steps 
that would facilitate foreign trade 
and thus help make the Plan coun- 
tries independent of American aid 
by 1952. The groun’s agenda in- 
cluded an exploration of banking 
techniques, possible improvement of 


credit facilities for businessmen here 
and in Europe, definitions of export 
quotations, reducing the cost of fi- 
nancing exports from the MP na- 
tions to dollar markets, and a sur- 
vey of Export-Import Bank policies 
and operations. 

The itinerary embraced area con- 
ferences in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis and New Orleans; 
there were also stops in Washing- 
ton and Detroit. The visitors con- 
ferred with commercial bankers in 
those cities, inspected field ware- 
housing facilities in New York, and 
participated in the convention of the 
Foreign Trade Council. 

While in New York the Europeans 
had an opportunity to study re- 
visions of the international code of 
uniform commercial documentary 
credits, proposed by the banking 
techniques committee of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce. It 
is expected the revised code will be 
presented for the Chamber’s ap- 
proval at Lisbon next summer. 
Among other things, it clarifies con- 
ditions in letters of credit. 

ECA’s Technical Assistance Di- 
vision sponsored the mission. Wil- 
bert Ward, vice-president of The 
National City Bank of New York, 
was chairman of the arrangements 
committee on which 18 United 
States organizations were repre- 
sented. The member for the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association was Ken- 
ton R. Cravens, chairman of the 
A.B.A. Credit Policy Commission 
and vice-president of the Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank & Trust Company, 
St. Louis. 


WORLD BANK KEEPS BUSY 


Although very little is heard of 
the World Fund these days, the 
World Bank has some news for the 
reporters every few days. Turkey 
has received an industrial develop- 
ment loan of $9-million. Thailand 
has been granted $25,400,000 for 
railways, port works, irrigation, etc. 
The first sales from the Bank’s se- 
curities portfolio without use of its 
own guaranty were announced in 
October—$1,065,000 of bonds of the 
Dutch Herstelbank and of the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg. Concerning 
a news report from Belgrade that 
the Bank had offered Yugoslavia 
$200-million, the Bank in Washing- 
ton reveals that it is considering a 
loan of only about $25- or $30-mil- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 103) 
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Merry Christmas Relations 


Christmas again! For banks, that means lobby decorations, 
music, special displays, shopping crowds, and—behind the scenes 
—staff preparations for playing Santa Claus to the unfortunate. 

The growing tendency of banks to make community festivals 
of their Holiday celebrations is reflected in these pictures, tak:cn 
last year. 


The Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Company, Philadel- 
phia, gave modern empha- 
sis to the Christmas theme 
of peace on earth by dis- 
playing in its baleony bays 
the flags of the United 
Nations. American flags 
were massed against the 
rear wall; on the floor 
were the colors of military 
units that have their head- 
quarters in Philadelphia 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York is one of 
many banks whose staff 
members give Christmas 
toys to underprivileged 
youngsters. Pictured are 
the more than 2,500 play- 
things given by the bank’s 
staff last year and distrib- 
uted to 25 hospitals in the 
city of New York 
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. , At the Fort Wayne (Indiana) National Bank’s Christmas 
A branch of the First National Bank of Nevada, Reno, put . ; - 
Sante Claws to work opening Christmas Club accounar and brought gifs for opphane 
reminding customers that it was time to start saving for R: hil. 
next Christmas. Santa had lollipops for all the bank’s young 

visitors during the period just before the holiday Staffers EW. Heikowaky. 


x 


The Brevoort Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn marked the holiday with 
this window display, depicting a 
Christmas Day in the life of a 
typical Bay Ridge family in 1929, 
the year (explains the bank) the 
section “first began to have growing 
pains.” Minute attention was given 
to the details. The Brooklyn Muse- 
um and the Public Library cooper- 
ated in preparing the exhibit, which 
attracted wide attention 


I~ 


Carol singing in the lobby 
is a popular, effective way 
to spread Christmas cheer. 
At the Baltimore (Mary- 
land) National Bank, 
where this is an old cus- 
tom, the Baltimore & Ohio 
Women’s Music Club gave 
a concert last year; there 
was also an organ pro- 
gram. A display of state 
flags added to the pag- 


eantry 
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Check List of Bank Insurance 


Mr. Baum is deputy manager of 
the American Bankers Association 
in charge of the Insurance and Pro- 
tective Department. 


] ANKS are interested in prac- 
tically everybody’s business 
and the increasing variety and 

expansion of their operations create 

new hazards or “exposures” to loss. 

Among recent additions to the list 

of exposures confronting banks are 

risks incident to financing of ac- 
counts receivable, instalment sales 
or consumer credit. 

The possibility of loss arising 
from some of these exposures may 
be considered preventable and some 
may be eliminated by preventive 
measures. But we know from ex- 
perience that losses of substantial 
amounts are sustained in the best 
regulated banks, despite the exercise 
of sound management policies and 
diligent care. 

Experience also teaches that after 
all preventive measures fail, a sound 
insurance program is the ultimate 
safeguard. In view of their expand- 
ing operations, the banks of this 
country are among the largest buy- 
ers of insurance, both in premium 
outlay and variety of contracts. If 
we include the different types and 
substantial amounts of insurance 
directed by banks for their cus- 
tomers, the banking fraternity is 
probably the largest buyer of insur- 
ance in this country. 

Bank insurance is such a broad 
subject as to make impossible any 
detailed comprehensive analysis of 
this important phase of bank pro- 
tection within a few pages. The fact 
is that there are more than 20 dif- 
ferent forms of bonds or policies 
especially designed to insure against 
losses emanating from risks peculiar 
to banking. Accordingly, this digest 
must be limited to the contracts 
carried by banks. 

To the busy bank executive, the 
whole bank insurance picture is con- 
fusing. This is particularly true in 
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JAMES E. BAUM 


$1,160,000 Cut in Bank Insurance Costs 


7A NNUAL savings for banks in insurance premiums amounting to 
$1,160,000 are revealed for the current year by the Insurance and 
Protective Committee of the American Bankers Association. Re- 
ductions aggregating this amount have been made since the first 
of the year in premiums charged for bankers blanket bonds and 
burglary and robbery insurance policies. 


Of this amount, a cut amounting to $1,090,000 was announced 
last January in premiums charged for the Securities (forgery) 
Insuring Clause E of Bankers Blanket Bonds, for misplacement and 
mysterious disappearance of money and securities, and for Blanket 
Bond No. 5 issuable only to savings banks. 


Effective October 30, the Committee reports, came additional 
cuts amounting to $70,000 announced by the National Bureau of 
Casuaity Underwriters, representing reductions of from 12 percent 
to 45 percent on burglary and robbery insurance carried by banks 
as “excess” above Blanket Bonds. This cut is of particular benefit 


to small banks. 


These latest reductions raise the present score of 11 major cuts 
since 19386 and increase total premium savings to more than $25- 


million annually. 


the larger metropolitan banks where 
a well-rounded insurance program 
calls for a number of contracts in 
addition to those carried by smaller 
banks. To give bank executives a 
clearer vision of the bank insurance 
picture, we have divided the numer- 
ous contracts into two parts: Under 
Part I—Losses Perpetrated Against 
the Bank By Others, including bank 
officers and employees. Under Part 
II—Damages sustained directly by 
the bank and liability claims filed 
By Others Against the Bank. 


Losses Caused by Others 


Under Part I, the following con- 
tracts cover risks peculiar to bank- 
ing: 

(1) Bankers Blanket Bonds: (a) Dis- 


honesty of officers and employees; bur- 
glary, robbery, larceny, damage or de- 
struction of money, securities, etc., on 
insured premises and in transit by mes- 
senger or armored car; also redemption 
of forged, lost, etc, U. S. Savings 
Bonds, Series A to E. 


(b) Misplacement or mysterious dis- 
appearance of money, securities, etc. 


(c) Forgery of checks, drafts, with- 
drawal orders, acceptances, warrants, 
money orders, certificates of deposit, 
letters of credit, etc. (Clause D—op- 
tional) 


(d) Forgery of securities, documents, 
etc., and guaranteeing signatures on 
transfers, assignments, etc. (Clause E 
—optional) 

The broad term “blanket” applies 
only to the amount of the bond. 
Coverage is still limited to the acts, 
property and places enumerated in 
each contract. 
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(2) Fidelity Schedule Bond: Carried 
in the absence of a blanket bond or to 
furnish fidelity coverage underlying 
blanket bonds. Some states require 
underlying coverage extended beyond 
dishonesty to include “faithful perform- 
ance.” 


(3) Bank Burglary and Robbery: 
Adds “excess” burglary and robbery in- 
surance on money and securities on in- 
sured’s premises or is carried as “pri- 
mary” insurance. 


(4) Registered Mail and Express Pol- 
icy: “All risks” (except war) including 
excess coverage of theft by employees 
of bank or addressee of cash, securities, 
etc., sent by registered mail, air mail, 
express or air express. 


(5) “All Risk” Transit Policy: Loss 
of money and securities in transit by 
messenger or armored car, except war 
—supplements blanket bonds of larger 
banks. 


(6) Money and Securities Policy 
(Broad Form): Loss of money and 
securities in transit by messenger 
through destruction, disappearance or 
wrongful abstraction—carried in the 
absence of or to supplement blanket 
bonds. 


(7) Messenger Robbery: Carried in 
the absence of a blanket bond to supple- 
ment burglary and robbery insurance 
on money and securities on insured 
bank’s premises. 


(8) Excess Securities Policy for 
Banks: Loss of securities on insured 
bank’s premises through destruction, 
disappearance or wrongful abstraction. 
Loss caused by insured bank’s em- 
ployees, war, etc., excluded—supple- 
ments blanket bonds. 


(9) Securities Insurance Policy (De- 
posited for Safekeeping with Bank or 
Trust Company): All loss of securities 
deposited with another bank or trust 
company, except loss caused by insured 
bank’s employees, war, etc.—supple- 
ments blanket bonds. 


(10) Bankers Limited Forgery Bond. 


(11) Bankers Blanket Forgery and 
Alteration Bond: Coverage under these 
two forms available in Insuring Clause 
D of bankers blanket bonds. (See Item 
Le.) 


(12) Bankers Forgery Bond, Lenders 
Form. 


z (13) Securities Bond, Standard Form 
No. 3. 


(14) Securities Bond, Standard Form 
No. 4: Coverage under these three 
forms combined in 1941 in Securities 
(forgery) Insuring Clause E of bankers 
blanket bonds. (See Item 1.d.) 


(15) Securities Deposited with Pub- 
lic Officials Policy: All loss of securities 
deposited, while on premises of public 
official or in transit or with any deposi- 
tories designated. (Similar coverage 
given under Blanket Bond Form 24 and 
Lloyd’s HAN(C) but not Form 2.) 


(16) Return of Securities Bond: Loss 
of securities by dishonest or criminal 
act of anyone while securities are in 
custody of custodians and in place of 
safekeeping as designated. Does not 
cover loss by fire, war, riot, etc. 


(17) Comprehensive Safe Depository 
Liability Policy: All loss or destruction 
of, or damage to property, including 
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money, in customers’ safe deposit boxes 
when bank is held legally liable. 


(18) Blanket Safe Deposit Box Bur- 
glary and Robbery Policy: Loss of prop- 
erty in customers’ safe deposit boxes 
through burglary, robbery or damage 
therefrom. Coverage on money optional 
for additional premium. 


(19) Comprehensive Fiduciary Lia- 
bility Policy: All liability risks, except 
those specifically excluded; insures the 
fiduciary and affiliated interests both 
individually and in representative ca- 
pacity; retroactive to date liability 
attached. 


Special Policies 


In addition to the above contracts, 
some banks carry special forms of 
policies or riders. Also other forms, 
such as Ordinary Mail, Cash Letter, 
Valuable Papers, Improvements and 
Betterments, and Leasehold Policies, 
are carried by a limited number of 
banks. 

Under Part II are the following 
contracts designed to meet the re- 
quirements of banks and virtually 
all types of business and other 
owners of property: 


(1) Fire Insurance Policy: Direct 
loss by fire and lightning to property, 
excluding money, securities, notes, rec- 
ords, etc. Fire caused by war, invasion, 
etc., not covered. 


(2) Extended Coverage Endorsement 
(attachable to fire policy): Direct loss 
or damage by windstorm, cyclone, tor- 
nado and hail, explosion, riot, aircraft, 
smoke and vehicles; subject to various 
exceptions. 


(3) Windstorm Policy: Damage by 
winds from tornado and hurricane to 
real and personal property. 


(4) Riot, Civil Commotion and Ex- 
plosion (Explosion may be written 
alone): Loss or damage caused by riot, 
riot attending a strike, insurrection. 
civil commotion and explosion (except 
fire damage) originating on premises 
or elsewhere. 


(5) Errors and Omissions on Fire 
and Windstorm: Loss as mortgagee or 
owner for lack of proper insurance due 
to error or omission. 


(6) Rental Value: Loss of rental in- 
come to insured when property rented 
to others is damaged by fire. 


(7) Extra Expense: Excess cost due 
to fire of using other property or facili- 
ties to continue normal business. 


(8) Automobile—fire and theft—com- 
prehensive—collision: Loss through fire, 
lighting or theft anywhere. Loss by 
fire, theft, pilferage, windstorm, hail, 
explosion, earthauake, water, malicious 
mischief or vandalism. Damage to in- 
sured’s car by collision. 


(9) Plate Glass: Accidental break- 
age of or damage to plate glass and 
lettering—chiefly a replacement cover- 
age. Banks usually limit coverage to 
windows of the two or three lower 
floors. 


(10) Earthquake: Direct loss of and 
damage to property by earthquake. 


(11) Boiler Explosion and Machinery 


Breakdown: Damage to property of in- 
sured and others and liability for per- 
sonal injury or death to public. 


(12) Water Damage (and liability 
therefor): Damage by water from acci- 
dents to plumbing or heating systems, 
defective piping, freezing, overflowing, 
etc. (Excludes rising or surface waters 
and sewers.) Legal liability of insured 
may also be covered. 

(18) Sprinkler Leakage (and liabil- 
ity for damage): Damage by water 
caused by leakage or accidental opera- 
tion of sprinkler system. Liability of 
owner or lessor for such damage. 


(14) Business Interruption (use and 
occupancy): Loss of earnings, etc., 
when business operations are inter- 
rupted because of fire damage. 


(15) Comprehensive General Liabil- 
ity: All liability risks, except those 
specifically excluded. 


(16) Elevator Liability: Liability to 
the public for bodily injuries or death 
due to accidents in connection with ele- 
vators on owned or leased premises. 


(17) Automobile — public liability — 
property damage: Bodily injuries to the 
public and damage to property of 
others. 


(18) Automobile — nonownership — 
hired car liability: Bodily injuries to the 
public and damage to property of others 
in use of cars not owned by insured but 
used on insured’s business. 

(19) Property Damage: Liability for 
damage to property of others, such as 
lessees of real estate owned by insured 
—may be part of Owners’ Public Lia- 
bility Policy. 

(20) Workmen’s Compensation: Lia- 
bility imposed by workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws of the state where operations 
are carried on, because of injuries or 
death to employees by accident in the 
course of employment. 


"Customer Insurance” 


In its broader aspects, the bank 
insurance picture could be further 
clarified by adding a third part en- 
titled ‘Customers’ Insurance,” espe- 
cially as such protection applies to 
partially secured or unsecured loans. 
Reams could be written on this 
highly important phase of bank in- 
surance which is a study in itself, 
but most of the contracts used by 
bank customers will be found in 
Part II. In addition to those listed 
are special forms of insurance con- 
tracts designed to meet the require- 
ments peculiar to certain industries, 
such as aviation— including con- 
struction, operation and _ replace- 
ment parts—jewelry, mining, ocean 
and inland marine, railroads, other 
utilities, etc. 

As in banking, hazards of loss 
confronting bank customers are not 
always the same and the risks or 
exposures inherent in the operations 
of each borrower or in trust prop- 
erties should be subjected to careful 
analysis and appraisal. 
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Mr. VINCENS is a member of the Legal Department 
of the American Bankers Association. 

In last month’s BANKING he discussed statutes of 
limitation and suggested some general rules to govern 
the handling of old records. In a subsequent issue, he 
will discuss microfilm legislation and the cost factor 
in records handling programs. 


HILE it is always safe to follow the general rule 

\\) that a record should be kept for as long as it 

may be needed to establish or defeat a claim, 
it does not follow that it is always safe to destroy a 
record as soon as the need for it ends. Statutes or 
administrative regulations may require its retention 
for some further time. ; 

Such requirements are more the exception than the 
rule, however. Federal law does not specifically re- 
quire retention of national bank records, and most 
states similarly leave the keeping of records to the 
individual bank’s discretion. Most banking codes are 
either silent or have little to say on the subject, as in 
California, where the only requirement is that records 
be kept in form satisfactory to the bank commissioner 
and in English. California Banking Code Ann. (1949) 
$1936. 

However, retention statutes applying to bank records 
do exist in 16 states, and the banking officials of at 
least three states are specifically authorized to issue 
regulations pertaining to bank books and records. In- 
diana Stat. Ann. (1949 Supp.) §18-518; Kansas Gen. 
Stat. (1947 Supp.) §9-1806; Texas Stat. (1948) Art. 
342-113. And even without specific authorization, such 
regulations could exist in any state where the rule- 
making power given to the supervisory authorities is 


STATUTES FIXING RETENTION PERIODS FOR 
BANK RECORDS 


THE RETENTION AND DESTRUCTION OF BANK RECORDS 


Statutes on Record Retention 


JOHN R. VINCENS 


State and Statutory Citation 


Wisconsin Stat. (1947) §220.28 
52 


Retention Period 


Indiana Stat. Ann. (1950) §§18-515—18-520 Fixed by bank dept. 
Towa L. 747, c. 268 Eleven years 
Maine L. °49, c. 57 Six years 
Mississippi Code Ann. (1948 Supp.) §5278-01 Ten years 
Missouri Rev. Stat. Ann. (1943) §7987 Six years 
Nebraska L. 49, c. 10 Six years 
New Jersey Stat. Ann. (1949 Supp.) §17:9A- 

247: 17:9A-248 Six years 
New York Banking Law (1950) §128 Six years 
North Dakota L. *49, ¢. 109 Six years 
Ohio Code Ann. (1949 Supp.) §710-118 Six years 
Oklahoma Stat. Ann. (1949 Supp.) Tit. 6, 

$276.1, 276.2 Five years 
Pennsylvania Stat. Ann. (1949 Supp.) Tit. 7, 

321a 


Seven years 


Tennessee Code Ann. (1949 Supp.) §5921.2 Six years 
Texas Stat. (1948) Art. 342-113 Ten years 
West Virginia Code Ann. (1949) §3189, 

3190(1) Six years 


When obsolete 


drawn in broad and general terms. Other state and 
Federal laws and regulations may require the reten- 
tion of records, not by banks as such, but by various 
groups—such as “taxpayers,” or “employers,” or “‘lend- 
ing agencies”—-which may include banks. 


Statutory Examples 


Aside from the fact that retention statutes impose 
restrictions on the freedom of banks to dispose of their 
records, and thus must be taken into account in set- 
ting up any records handling program, it is impossible 
to generalize on their effect. 


For example, in Mississippi, banks “shall not be re- | 


quired to preserve” records after 10 years; in New 
York, they “shall preserve” them for six years; in Wis- 
consin, they “may destroy” them; while in New Jer- 
sey, where a microfilm copy is not considered an “origi- 
nal counterpart” until the original record is six years 
old, the job is done by indirection. 

Ohio’s statute applies to all records, Pennsylvania's 
applies only to “records of original or final entry”; 
Tennessee’s law provides that unclaimed cancelled 
checks need not be retained after six years, but is silent 
on whether other records must be retained longer or 
may be destroyed sooner; and many of the statutes 
authorizing the destruction of records generally do 
forbid the destruction of certain specified records. 

In Missouri, the retention period runs from the date 
of the last entry in a record; in Iowa, from the first 
day of January in the year following the time of its 
“making or filing”; and in New Jersey, from the date 
appearing on a record, except in the case of fiduciary 
records, when it runs from the date of termination of 
the fiduciary relationship. Maine merely fixes a reten- 
tion period and leaves its banks to determine where 
it begins and ends. Wisconsin fixes no retention period, 
merely providing that “obsolete” records may be de- 
stroyed with the written consent of the bank commis- 
sioner. 

Basically, these statutes express the state’s interest 
in having bank records available for some period of 
time. For example: The commissioner of banking shall 
make, or cause to be made, at least once each calendar 
year, a thorough examination of all books, accounts, 
records and papers of every banking institution. .. . 
For the purpose of facilitating such examination, every 
corporation subject to supervision shall preserve and 
keep all of its records of final entry .. . for a period 
of at least six years from the date. of the last entry on 
such books. ... West Virginia Code Ann. (1949) §3189. 

The statutes are not necessarily concerned with the 
fact that banks have an interest in their own records 
which may and often does continue after the state's 
interest terminates. Expiration of a statutory reten- 
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tion period should not be the signal for abandonment 
of the exercise of good judgment. 

Records should be classified according to the dura- 
tion of the bank’s need for them. Those which will 
be needed for less time than the statutory period 
should be so classified and scheduled for destruction 
at the first legal opportunity. The rest should be kept 
as long as the bank needs them, not merely until the 
state has no objection to their destruction. 

The value of some records may depend upon the 
presence of others relating to the same account, or 
trust, or transaction. Such records should be kept as 
aset, not destroyed piecemeal merely because a statute 
permits it. 

Any law which provides that records, having been 
kept for a particular period of time, may then be de- 
stroyed is of little comfort unless it also provides that 
banks will thereafter have no need for them. Such a 
provision would be most difficult to draft and none is 
known to exist. 

It is true that protective clauses have been incor- 
porated into several of the retention laws: Iowa, Mis- 
sissippi, Nebraska, and Oklahoma all provide that no 
liability shall accrue against banks destroying records 
in accordance with law. But while such provisions 
mean that there will be no liability for the act of de- 
stroying a record, they do not mean that all need for 
the record and all liability based upon it shall end 
with its destruction. 

The Indiana retention statute, adopted in 1949, rec- 
ognizes this. While it authorizes destruction of rec- 


ords, it does not suggest that banks will thereafter 
have no need for them. It merely provides that they 
shall be under no obligation to produce them “in any 
action or proceeding.” 

This statute is interesting in other ways. It recog- 
nizes the fact that all records are not of equal im- 
portance and, thus, that it is unrealistic to fix one 
arbitrary period for the retention of all types of bank 
records. 

Accordingly, it provides that certain records shall 
be kept permanently, that all others shall be retained 
for such periods as the banking department shall pre- 
scribe, and it directs that department to classify rec- 
ords and prescribe retention periods for records of each 
class. 

Complying with the statute, Indiana’s Department 
of Financial Institutions has issued its regulation No. 
15, reproduced elsewhere on these pages, which lists 
212 different classifications of records kept by some or 
all banks and prescribing periods for which records of 
each class, if kept, must be retained. 

A schedule of this type is not only realistic to start 
with, it easily can continue to be so, since, whenever 
the banking department deems it advisable, it may be 
revised without the necessity of legislative action. 

And while it is always desirable that a bank’s de- 
struction schedule be the product of its own judgment, 
a schedule of this type can be the product of the best 
judgment available within the banking fraternity and, 
as such, be a valuable guide to the individual bank in 
the exercise of its own judgment. 


Indiana’s Official Records Retention Schedule 


In accordance with the provisions of 
Chapter 94, Acts of 1949 (Ind. Stat. 
Ann. (1950) §§18-515—18-520) the De- 
partment of Financial Institutions of 
the State of Indiana has classified rec- 
ords kept by banks and trust compa- 
nies and has prescribed the period for 


which records of each class shall be re- 


tained as follows: 


Classification 
Administrative: 


Minute books of meetings 
of stockholders, direc- 
tors, committees, etc. 

Auditing and accounting: 

Accrual and bond amorti- 
zation records (after 
period ends) 

Audit copy of debits and 
credits to loans and dis- 
counts 

Audit work papers 

Bank call reports 

Bank examiners’ reports 

Directors’ examination 
reports 

Budget work sheets 

Daily reserve computa- 
tion 

Difference record 

Earnings and dividends 
reports 

Internal reports to execu- 
tive committee and di- 
rectors 

Securities vault—‘‘in and 
out” tickets 

Tax records 

Note: Copies of sched- 
ules and returns to taz- 
ing authorities for taz 
purposes, notices of as- 
sessment by taxing au- 
thorities and documen- 
tary proceedings in 
appeal therefrom. 

All trial balances 
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Recommended 


Retainment 
Period 


Permanently 


4 years 


6 months 

1 year 

10 years 
Permanently 


Permanently 
1 year 


3 months 
10 years 


10 years 
5 years 


3 years 
10 years 


Until next 
“run” 


Classification 


Capital: 
Capital stock certificates 
—records of, or stubs of 
Capital stock ledger 
Capital stock transfer 
register 
Dividend checks (paid 
and cancelled) 
Dividend register (if 
checks paid) 


Dividend register—carbon 
copies of checks 


Insurance records: 

(a) Casualty liability 
policies, expired — 
P.L. and P.D., O.L. & 
T., ete. 


(b) Bankers’ blanket 
bonds, theft, forgery, 
safe deposit liability 
and other insurance 
issued for same pur- 
pose 

Proxies 
Receipts for stock certi- 
ficates 

Note: Where bank se- 

cures a@ receint it is 

recommended that it be 
affired to stub of cer- 
tificate book. 


Foreign: 

Cable copies 

Cable requisitions 

Collection records 

Commercial letters of 
credit (cancelled) 

Correspondence 

Draft requisitions 

Incoming payments 

Money order requisitions 

Purchase and sale con- 
tracts (cancelled) 

Tellers’ blotter, journal or 
proof 


Recommended 
Retainment 
Period 


Permanently 
Permanently 


Permanently 


10 years after 
date of issue 


10 years after 
date of issue 


1 month after 
paid 


3 years after 
expiration 


50 years 
2 years 


Permanently 


5 years 
5 years 
10 years 


10 years 
5 years 
5 years 
10 years 
5 years 


10 years 


5 years 


Classification 


General ledger: 

Daily statement of condi- 
tion 

General ledger 

Records of 
charged off 

General journal or the 
general ledger tickets 
(debits and credits) 


Investments: 

Bond ledger 

Brokers’ confirmations 

Brokers’ invoices 

Brokers’ statements 

Loans and discounts, com- 
mercial: (collateral & un- 
secured) 

Audit copy of debits and 
credits to loans and dis- 
counts 

Collateral receipts 

Collateral register or 
cards 

Debit and credit tickets 
other than general 
ledger tickets 

Loan and discount jour- 
nal: 

(a) If the journal is a 
by-product of posting 
the liability ledger 

(b) If the journal is 
used as book of orig- 
inal entry, with de- 
scriptions 

Liability ledger 


assets 


Loan applications 
Loan committee minutes 
Margin cards 
Note or discount register: 
(a) If the register is a 
by-product of posting 
the liability ledger 
(b) If the register is 
used as book of orig- 
inal entry, with de- 
scriptions 


Recommended 
Retainment 
Period 


Permanently 
Permanently 


Permanently 


Permanently 


Permanently 
10 years 
10 years 
10 years 


10 years 


5 years 


1 year 


1 year 


10 years 

10 years after 
transferring 
or closing 

Life of loan 

Permanently 

Life of loan 


1 year 


10 years 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 107) 
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WILLIAM R. WHITE 


The author is an attorney in New 
York City and associate professor 
of law at Fordham University. He 
has written in previous issues of 
BANKING. 


Depreciation on Lessee's 
Improvements 


real estate as part of the assets 

of a trust and to others con- 
cerned with real property, the case 
of First National Bank of Kansas 
City, Trustee Under The Last Will of 
Lydia S. Williams, v. Nee, Collector 
of Internal Revenue (U. S. District 
Court, No. 4510, Western District of 
Missouri—1950) offers a thought 
provoking study. The case sets its 
face resolutely against another re- 
cent opinion, that of the Tax Court 
in J. Charles Pearson, Jr. (13 Tax 
Court, No. 110). In the Lydia Wil- 
liams case, the court held that a 
trustee is not entitled to take a de- 
preciation deduction for income tax 
purposes where the trust is lessor of 
property which the lessee is bound 
to improve, the improvements be- 
coming the property of the lessor on 
the termination of the lease. The 
second case, the Pearson case, on 
similar facts holds the trustee en- 
titled to the deduction for deprecia- 
tion. Until later decisions clarify the 
conflict, trustees and real estate men 
will have to suffer some pangs of 
uncertainty. 

In the situation involved in the 
Lydia Williams case, a lease had been 
given in 1934 to run for 99 years. 
Improvements then on the property 
were demised to the lessee with the 
agreement that the improvements 
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might be removed and new buildings 
erected. The lessee was also entitled 
to remove such new buildings and re- 
place them with other structures. 
The First National Bank of Kansas 
City as trustee under the will of the 
lessor had no duty to maintain any 
of the improvements. 

The question whether the bank was 
sound in its contention that it was 
entitled to a deduction for deprecia- 
tion of the improvements was an- 
swered by the court by drawing an 
analogy between the situation of the 
bank’s lessee and the situation of 
the life tenant of the property men- 
tioned in the Internal Revenue Code. 
Section 23 of the Internal Revenue 
Code provides with respect to the de- 
preciation deduction: 


(1) Depreciation: A reasonable al- 
lowance for the exhaustion, wear and 
tear (including a reasonable allow- 
ance for obsolescence )—*** 

(2) Of property held for produc- 
tion of income*** 

In case of property held by one 
person for life, with remainder to 
another person, the deduction shall 
be computed as if the life tenant 
were the absolute owner of the prop- 
erty and shall be allowed to the life 
tenant. 


The District Court in the Lydia 
Williams case believed that the in- 
terest of the bank’s lessee was a 
much more extensive interest than 
that of the life tenant mentioned in 
the statute and argued that if such 
a life tenant was entitled to the de- 
duction, the bank’s lessee was a 
fortiori entitled to the deduction. 

But how to overcome the contrary 
opinion of the Tax Court in the Pear- 
son case? The District Court did this 
by pointing out that even the Tax 
Court recognized that, in order to be 
entitled to the depreciation deduc- 
tion, the taxpayer had to have a de- 
preciable interest in the improve- 
ments sought to be depreciated. It 
said that where the lessee furnished 
the improvements and the lessor had 
paid no part of their cost the lessor 


was obviously not entitled to de- 
preciation. Undoubtedly, this is 
sound theorizing. The object of the 
depreciation deduction is to permit 
a taxpayer to recover by depreciation 
his capital investment in improve- 
ments. Where the lessee installs and 
maintains the improvements, the 
lessor has no such investment. This 
was the situation in the bank’s case 
and the lessee rather than the lessor 
was in the position of and under ob- 
ligations similar to those of an ab- 
solute owner. The Tax Court is justly 
taken to task for treating this case 
like one in which the lessee is bound 
to return to the lessor a building 
standing upon the leased premises 
at the time the lease was put into 
effect, allowing for wear and tear, 
in which case the lessor would have 
the depreciation. 

The District Court recognizes that 
if the lessor at the end of the lease 
receives property of lower value be- 
cause the original buildings are de- 
stroyed and not replaced, a deductible 
loss will have been realized. It is to 
be expected that on appeal the con- 
flict will be clarified in favor of the 
District Court rather than the Tax 
Court. 


Payments to Deceased 
Employees’ Dependents 


Pension and personnel officers of 
business corporations and _ banks 
will be surprised to learn that the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue has re- 
vised IT 3329. That ruling, issued in 
1939 by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, grew out of the philosophy 
of OD 1017. OD 1017 was promul- 
gated in 1921. It involved a business 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 
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“This Is 
Banking” 


ELEANOR ROHN 
WORTHINGTON 


Banks spend much time and ef- 
fort in developing friendly contacts 
with the public, and then wonder, 
perhaps, whether they’re reaching 
the goal. This article, written by 
the mother of the boy whose work 
figures in the narrative, is an un- 
usual example of successful public 
relations, in the broadest sense of 
that term. The story, we might add, 
was unsolicited, either by The Mid- 
dletown (Connecticut) Savings Bank 
or by BANKING. 


IDDLETOWN was preparing for a 
big occasion, its Tercentenary 


Celebration. The entire pop- 
ulation was on its toes to pay hom- 
age to the colorful past of a proud 
city. Middletown was like hundreds 
of other small cities, with its wide 
main street flanked with stores, 
banks, a city hall and parking me- 
ters. It was, however, different in 
one respect: the Connecticut River 
flowed past its back door. 

The school personnel was devoting 
several weeks to acquainting a new 
generation with the privations and 
accomplishments of Middletown’s 
sturdy pioneers and illustrious mas- 
terbuilders. In one seventh grade, 
Jules, a sandy-haired boy of 12, was 
absently sketching snatches of boats 
on his history notebook while try- 
ing to comprehend the span of three 
centuries. How long was 300 years? 
It seemed infinite. Gradually the im- 
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Some of the models in a window of the bank. Jules titled the wheels and 
feet top row, center, “Still the greatest invention in the development of 
transportation”’ 


pact of a time when there were no 
stores, no roads, no automobiles, 
fired his imagination. What boy’s 
pulse is not quickened by the ro- 
mance of danger and adventure, 
whether in sailing vessels plying un- 
charted seas or pioneers conquering 
an unknown wilderness? 

Jules began dreaming of the days 
when barks, brigs, and square-rig- 
gers with their cargoes of rum and 
molasses, sailed around the bend in 
the river and headed for the port of 
Middletown. He imagined the old 
Indian trails that were our first 
roads, visualized the early farmers 
with their crude ox carts. Outside 
of his classroom window he heard 
the sound of a car whizzing by on 
a smooth macadam road mingled 
with the hum of a distant plane. 
His busy fingers longed to make 
more than pictures, to fashion things 
out of wood. 

Suddenly his reverie was inter- 
rupted by the teacher: “Jules, do 
you plan to go home this afternoon? 
The class left five minutes ago!” 
Jules blushed uncomfortably and 
scurried out of the room, the em- 
bryo of an idea glowing in his eyes. 
That night he wrote a letter to the 
chairman of the Tercentenary Com- 
mittee, concluding with the follow- 
ing words: “And if you like my idea, 
please notify me.” Weeks went by 
and he was not “notified.” Eventu- 
ally he received a letter telling him 


that he could go ahead with his plan. 

The celebration date was fast ap- 
proaching and Jules was making 
progress with his project. The Ter- 
centenary chairman was to see his 
work and make plans for its exhi- 
bition; but, after all, there were 
more important things to think 
about than a boy making models. 
Jules became very silent and very 
sober. His work slowed down. 

Jules and his mother, in search of 
material for the project, stopped at 
The Middletown Savings Bank to 
see its collection of pictures of old 
Middletown. The generous time ex- 
tended to the two by Howard B. 
Smith, treasurer, could not have 
been greater had they been negotiat- 
ing a mortgage rather than seeking 
to borrow a snapshot of a horsecar. 

Mr. Smith was curious about what 
Jules was doing. 

Jules told him, quite simply, “I am 
making models representing 300 
years of transportation.” 

“And,” his mother added, “he 
does not vet know whether they are 
to be exhibited.” 

Mr. Smith was greatly interested. 
From time to time his bank had 
displayed industrial exhibits in its 
six large windows. 

He believed sincerely that the 
purpose of a bank was to promote 
community effort and community 
spirit. Here was a boy with an idea. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 
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How a Salary Plan Operates 


An article in last October’s BANK- 
ING, “Fit the Pay to the Job,” dis- 
cussed the publication referred to 
here by Mr. WILLY, which was 
jointly produced by the Customer 
and Personnel Relations Department 
ond the Country Bank Operations 
Commission of the American Bank- 
ers Association. The October article 
included several illustrations of the 
forms used in the process which the 
author followed in his bank. 

Mr. WILLY is a member of the 
Commission’s Personnel Committee 
and sat in on all of the discussions 
incident to the drafting of the salary 
administration program. 


N common with many small 
i] banks, the Security Bank & 

Trust Company of Madison, 
South Dakota, experienced a great 
deal of difficulty during World War 
II in connection with salary raises. 
Wage increases were practically im- 
possible to obtain. The bank did 
not have an established job analysis 
system or salary schedule, which 
would have made it easier to obtain 
approval from our wage and hour 
district supervisor. 

Consequently, when the American 
Bankers Association made available 
the study How to Set Up a Salary 
Program in the Smaller Bank we 
were very much interested. As soon 
as the forms were available, we be- 
gan to study them and to take the 
six simple steps necessary to put the 
plan into operation. 


Step Number 1: Job Analysis 


Each of our 15 employees was 
given the job analysis form and 
was requested to complete it in ac- 
cordance with the printed instruc- 
tions. In most instances a personal 
discussion was held with the em- 
ployee to make the purpose of the 
form clear. 

After the forms were returned, 
we went over them carefully, and, 
where there was a difference in 
opinion as to the job being perform- 
ed, the matter was discussed with 
the employee. There appeared to be 
a tendency for employees to gen- 
eralize rather than to break their 
work down into the various duties 
performed. 

An illustration of this is one 
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W. M. WILLY 


form which was originally returned 
by the employee marked 100 per- 
cent “bookkeeper duties.’’ However, 
a careful breakdown of duties show- 
ed that this employee performed 10 
percent executive duties, 10 percent 
auditor duties, 30 percent general 
ledger bookkeeper duties, 35 percent 
bookkeeper duties, and 15 percent 
proofclerk duties. 


Step Number 2: Job Evaluation 


This step consisted of transfer- 
ring all of the individual job an- 
alysis forms to the job analysis 
summary form. In addition, a 
standard job title was given to each 
employee, based upon the duties he 
performed. The work was made 
easy by a comparison with the job 
evaluation tables shown in the 
Country Bank Operation Commis- 
sion’s booklet. 


Step Number 3: Job Grading 


This was quickly done by grading 
our jobs in accordance with the table 
suggested in the manual. The table 
is based on a study of some 400 
country banks, and it fitted our own 
bank admirably. 


Step Number 4: Pricing 


In determining how to price our 
own jobs, we used four tables to 
compare with our present salaries. 
In view of the increased living costs, 
we selected “Schedule II, Column 
C,” from the seven salary tables 
shown in the manual. 

This schedule will give us room 
for the necessary increases caused 
by the higher living costs which are 
still ahead of us. Naturally, if our 
salaries prove either too high or 
too low, it is not a difficult matter 
to reconsider them and to make the 
necessary adjustments to fit the 
times. 


Step Number 5: Performance 
Rating 


A copy of the performance rating 
form is on our bulletin board. This 
gives everyone in the bank an op- 
portunity to know the qualities on 
which his work is rated. Employees 
are invited to discuss the rating 


form, and to rate themselves if they 
wish. We have not found that many 
employees are interested in doing 
so; however, a good many employees 
are interested in knowing the basis 
of the rating, and they have freely 
discussed it with the officers. 


Step Number 6: Putting the 
Salary Plan Into Operation 

Individual salary data forms were 
prepared for each employee. We 
went to some length to show the 
various duties each employee had 
performed while working for us. As 
we make a point of training em- 
ployees to perform as many different 
jobs as possible, it was not uncom- 
mon to have a list of six or eight 
different major duties with which 
that employee had had experience. 
The amount of time spent on each 
of these duties is shown on each 
employee’s individual record. 

The salary adjustment needed to 
bring wages into line with the 
schedule, after taking merit raises 
into account, were entered on the 
consolidated salary data form. 
These increases were then reflected 
in other columns of the form to 
show the annual cost of the recom- 
mended increase and the resulting 
total annual salary expense of the 
bank. The consolidated form was 
then presented to our directors who 
were unanimous in expressing them- 
selves as having a much clearer 
picture of the salary situation in 
our bank. The schedule was ap- 
proved and made a part of the 
minutes of their meeting. 

In setting up the salary program, 
we have been careful to work with 
one of the junior employees to give 
him a working idea of it. We like 
to have at least two people under- 
stand every job. This insures that, 
come what may, someone will be on 
hand to keep the bank running 
smoothly. In a smaller bank, such 
as ours, we must have shiftability 
and this program takes this fact 
into consideration. 

Employee reaction to the salary 
program has been very satisfactory. 
All explanations of the plan were 
given individually rather than to 
groups. This was largely done dur- 
ing business hours, and was sand- 
wiched in between our regular work. 
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BANKING’ Forum in Print 


listener in a moment of relaxation—at home, in 


DVERTISING is conversation in print. You catch your 
the office, traveling—and you talk about your 


bank. 

You tell him how big and strong it is, and what it 
can do for him. You emphasize its friendliness, its ad- 
vantages. You tell him, in effect, that you’re ready to 
be his financial hired man—if you get a cHance. 

The closer your conversation is to his interests, the 
surer you are he’ll continue to listen after you’ve talked 
that first line of display type. If, as you get warmed 
up, he says to himself, “Now, maybe this is for me,” 
the chances are he’ll hear you through, and perhaps 
he’ll do something about it . . . perhaps. 

Certainly bank advertising in the last few years has 
become more conversational, closer to the public. The 
trend toward reader interest is unmistakable. 

Also, sales talk has moved over to make room for 
advertising that teaches—not the precept that your 
bank is better than its competitor, but the homely tru- 
ism that our community, our state, our country, our 
freedoms are worth every effort we can muster. 

Public welfare, at whatever level, is an advertising 
theme increasingly popular with banks. After all, if 
we don’t preserve what we have, there won’t be any 
advertising in the future because there won’t be any 
chartered banks. 

In a BANKING article on the 1950 advertising plans 
of 3,780 commercial banks, published last March, John 
B. Mack, Jr., manager of the A.B.A. Advertising De- 


City National Bank and Trust Company of Oklahoma City 

received a citation in last year’s Forum, and publicized its 

award on this panel. Shown are the citation, the cover of 

March BANKING in which the Forum results were reported, 

the two pages devoted to the bank’s campaign, and an ad 

published by the Daily Oklahoman in connection with the 
award made by BANKING 
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Here is the board of judges for the Forum in 
Print: 

BRUCE BARTON, chairman of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., advertising agency. 

REGINALD CLOUGH, president and editor, Tide 
magazine. 

ROBERT LINDQUIST, vice-president, LaSalle Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, and chairman, A.B.A. Public 
Relations Council. 

KENNETH P. Woon, assistant vice-president in 
charge of advertising, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 


partment, thus summed up their advertising goals: 

“We propose to concentrate on public service in our 
1950 advertising. 

“We will stress money management, savings and 
thrift above all else, and urge people to prepare for 
an uncertain future in these days of plenty. 

“We'll devote only slightly less attention to the direct 
merchandising of our services, with major emphasis 
on our deposit services. 

“We will do a good bit of public relations advertis- 
ing, to humanize the bank and build goodwill. 

“We will sell free enterprise and free chartered 
banking, and combat any trends toward socialized 
banking.” 

To carry out these purposes the banks planned to 
spend $39-million on advertising in 1950. The year is 
nearly over, and although it would be quite impos- 
sible to add up the results of all the campaigns, it 
is possible to report on those deemed most successful. 

So BANKING is conducting its 1951 Forum in Print, 
covering advertising and the sale of bank services. 
The magazine has asked the banks a broad question: 

“What has been your experience in advertising and 
selling bank services this year?” 

As we announced last month, the rules are simple: 

Prepare a scrapbook about 18” by 24” in size, with 
samples of your magazine and newspaper ads, photos 
of displays, billboards and other promotional material, 
descriptions of radio or television shows or other per- 
tinent data. Be sure to answer these questions: 

(1) What were you trying to do? 

(2) What methods and media did you use? 

(3) What results do you feel you achieved? 

(4) How much are your bank’s deposits? 

Your entry will be judged with banks of comparable 
size. 

Scrapbooks must be mailed before December 22, 
1950, to The Editor, BANKING, Journal of the American 
Bankers Association, 12 East 36th Street, New York 
16, New York. 

The first Forum, conducted last year, brought sev- 
eral hundred entries. After they had been classified a 
board of advertising experts selected the best in sev- 
eral categories. The same procedure will be followed 
this year and the banks whose programs are adjudged 
outstanding will receive BANKING’S citation. 
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Some of the bankers attending the Massachusetts Agricultural Conference in Amherst. Front row, left to right, MBA Presi- 
dent Duncan, Economists Wescott and Stine; second row, extreme right, MBA Vice-president Leland and Economist Moser 


Banker-Ag-College Teamwork 


could see what we have seen 

here at the University today 
he’d have a better idea of what some 
of his tax dollars do for him.” 
That seemed to be the consensus of 
70 Massachusetts country bankers 
as they wound up a full day’s in- 
spection tour of the experimental 
laboratories of the College of Agri- 
culture in Amherst. The occasion: 
The first session of the third annual 
two-day Agricultural Conference of 
the Massachusetts Bankers Associa- 
tion. Several interesting addresses 
were given at the banquet and at 
the second day’s sessions. 

The campus tour was arranged so 
that the bankers and the university 
staff might get better acquainted 
and thereby be of greater mutual 
helpfulness. 

In advance of the tour, the back- 
ground of the founding and growth 
of the University of Massachusetts 
was traced by the president, Dr. 
Ralph A. Van Meter. 

In the interest of mobility, the 
banker group was divided into four 
divisions and each division was 
given a different colored identifica- 
tion badge. University men acted as 
guides and department heads ex- 
plained the function and operations 
of their respective laboratory units. 

Along the route, interest was 
aroused by the sight of a cat in 
every chicken house on the campus 
to defend the chickens against rats 
and a rat den where cancer, tubercu- 
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lar, and other medical research is 
carried on. 

At the home economics building, 
Dean Helen S. Mitchell told the 
bankers about the effectiveness of 
the University’s Money Management 
course developed in cooperation with 
Amherst bankers. The Extension 
Service’s agents help the homemak- 
ers over the state apply the money 
management principles in the man- 
agement of family finances. 


Forestry's Capital and Interest 


In a discussion of forestry re- 
sources and management, Professor 
R. P. Holdsworth explained pro- 
cedures followed by the Forestry De- 
partment in the management of its 
sizable acreage of timberlands where 
the department’s experimental work 
is done. 

“We find that the bankers,” said 
the professor, “are in an especially 
strong position to further the busi- 
ness of planned and systematic 
growing of the needed wood crops— 
not just because the foresters believe 
it to be good and sound business, but 
because the bankers themselves see 
the forest as a valuable and develop- 
ing natural resource, comparable, if 
well managed, to a great and sound 
banking institution. If the bankers 
accept the forest as representing a 
form of capital capable of yielding 
an attractive rate of interest and 
standing as a stout bulwark of in- 
dustry, then a great forward step 
will have been taken in bringing this 


renewable natural resource to a fur- 
ther state of sustained production. 
A managed and protected forest con- 
stantly becomes an increasingly bet- 
ter risk and investment. 


Security Hints for Bankers 


“If the banker advances money on 
the security of forest land he should 
protect himself (and _ incidentally 
benefit the specific owner and the in- 
terests of the public at large) by 
requiring that a suitable diameter 
limit should be established and ad- 
hered to when tree felling is done. 
Trees of an economically valuable 
size only should be harvested. The 
curse of forest treatment here in the 
East, as elsewhere, has been the de- 
struction of the young and wood- 
producing trees. 

“It seems to us that the bankers 
are in an excellent position to use 
their influence in stopping this de- 
structive and nonproductive practice. 
If our forests are placed and con- 
tinued in productive condition the 
benefits will be real, clearly visible 
and satisfactory both from the fi- 
nancial and human satisfaction view- 
points. Firm hands and sound judg- 
ment in dealing with the forest re- 
sources are needed—NOW.” 


Agricultural Outlook Bright 


Dr. O. C. Stine, economist in the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, spoke on “The Outlook 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 66) 
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How One Bank Spurs 4-H Club Work 


PAT on the back is something 
that just about everybody can 
use occasionally to bolster his 

orale, regardless of whether he is 
getting paid to do his job or does it 

sa labor of love. 

Volunteer workers, particularly, 
are susceptible to recognition from 
those in the community who have an 
opportunity to observe their work. 
The 234 4-H Club leaders in Rhode 
Island are said to be better leaders 
and it has been easier to enlist new 
leaders since the Industrial Trust 
Company of Providence sponsored 
its first recognition banquet in their 
honor last fall. 

Sensing that this type of recogni- 
tion would boost the morale, influ- 
ence, and dignity of the 4-H leaders 
and thus make them better public 
servants, the Industrial sponsored 
the first recognition banquet 14 
months ago. The stimulus to the 4-H 
Club work between its first and sec- 
ond banquet on October 23 was con- 
siderable. At the October dinner in 
Providence, Vice-president T. Daw- 
son Brown announced that the prac- 
tice would be continued. 

With one of the most active farm 
credit departments in the East, the 
Industrial Trust Company employs 
three full-time agricultural field rep- 
resentatives, who serve not only 
Rhode Island but eastern Connecti- 
cut and southeastern Massachusetts 
as well. The head of this department 
is Robert G. Cooke, assistant vice- 
president, assisted by Anthony 
Judge, Jr., who is chairman of the 
State 4-H Advisory Council, and E. 
T. Joslin, Jr. 


Several Advantages 


The recognition dinner in Provi- 
dence offers several advantages. It 
is the only occasion during the year 
when State 4-H Leader L. F. Kinney 
and other Extension Service special- 
ists have the opportunity to meet 
with 4-H leaders from all over the 
state; it gives the leaders a chance 
to swap experiences and to get to 
know each other; and it brings into 
one general meeting representative 
friends of the 4-H, such as super- 
intendents of schools, tractor dealers 
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4-H merit awards 
are presented to 
Miss Leach, Mr. 
Warner, and Mr. 
Zehner by Co- 
Leaders Reilly 
and Winter, cen- 
ter 


who train 4-H members in tractor 
operations, and county and state 4-H 
advisory committees. 

Another laudable feature of the 
leaders’ banquet is this: Each year 
two outstanding members of the 4-H 
organization in the state—a boy and 
a girl—serve as co-chairmen of the 
meeting. This gives them the op- 
portunity to expand their talents as 
masters of ceremonies and all that 
that entails at a meeting of this 
nature. 

This year’s co-chairmen were Mary 
Reilly of the West Kingston 4-H 
Poultry Club, and Robert Winter of 
the East Providence Twin Elm Club. 


Cost to Industrial 


While the Industrial Trust pays 
for the banquet and for the 4-H 
leader trophies and pins awarded at 
the dinner, it keeps very much in 
the background. In the main, it is 
State 4-H Leader Kinney’s party. 

The dinner and the awards cost 
the Industrial Trust around $500, 
which amount comes out of the 
bank’s advertising budget. It usually 
follows that a good deed benefits the 
giver as well as the receiver. This is 
no exception. 
said Assistant Vice-president Cooke, 
“is well used from a public relations 
standpoint.” 

In his welcoming remarks at the 
opening of the banquet program, Mr. 
Cooke commended the Rhode Island 
leaders “for the substantial effort 
and the contributions you have made 
in your respective communities. Our 
one hope is that this get-together 
may not only recognize the fine work 
done in the past and present, but 


“This expenditure,” 


may provide an additional inspira- 
tion for an even better service in the 
future.” 

Dr. Mason H. Campbell, dean of 
agriculture, Rhode Island State Col- 
lege, extended greetings to the 4-H 
leaders and guests. 

“IT think this banquet,” said Dr. 
Campbell, “is one of the finest things 
the Industrial Trust Company could 
do and I know of no group of peo- 
ple that are more deserving than the 
4-H leaders. We cannot give our 
young people too much training to 
fit them for leadership.” 


Awards to Writers 


Among the guests attending the 
banquet were Louis A. Zehner, as- 
sistant vice-president, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston; Leonard O. 
Warner, agricultural writer, Provi- 
dence Journal; and Mary B. Leach, 
assistant to the editor, BANKING. 
These three writers on agricultural 
subjects were presented with 4-H ci- 
tation plaques for meritorious ser- 
vice to 4-H Clubs and to agriculture. 
Miss Reilly made the presentations. 

A large number of trophies and 
4-H pins were awarded to leaders 
and special plaques were presented 
to several friends of the 4-H who 
have supported the work of the or- 
ganization in innumerable ways. 

Special awards were also presented 
to six adult and six junior leaders 
selected by the leader associations 
and the 4-H advisory committees. 
Both last year and this, one diamond 
clover award was made to a woman 
leader who had given 20 years of 
continuous service. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 66) 
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This news covering various as- 
pects of country banking was com- 
piled by Mary B. LEACH of BANK- 
ING’S staff. 


A.B.A. Appoints Livestock 
Committee 


ANK loans for livestock breed- 
ing and production have be- 
come so important to banks in 

many sections of the country that 
W. W. Campbell, chairman of the 
Agricultural Commission of the 
American Bankers Association, has 
announced the formation of a Live- 
stock Committee headed by J. H. 
Bloedorn, president, Farmers State 
Bank, Fort Morgan, Colorado. 

“The Commission recognizes the 
magnitude of the livestock indus- 
try,” said Mr. Campbell, “and its 
importance to the entire economy 
and has appointed a committee for 
the first time this year to deal es- 
pecially with this phase of agricul- 
ture. The Commission will interest 
itself in livestock problems as they 
affect member banks and will coop- 
erate with state associations and 
livestock interests.” 

The scholarship program spon- 
sored by Michigan banks (page 51 
of April BANKING) to assist farm 
youths to attend the agricultural 


short course at Michigan State Col- 
lege has received the endorsement 
of the Commission. 

The Commission now has 11 com- 
mittees, each of which is concerned 
with a phase of the Commission’s 
program, as follows: Youth activ- 
ities, soil conservation, forestry, 
farm land prices, agricultural lend- 
ing procedures, outside farm pro- 
grams, GI farm loans, research in 
farm credit, farm credit schools, 
agricultural outlook, and livestock. 

In a new folder outlining the 
A.B.A.’s 1951 agricultural program, 
the Commission calls attention to 
the fact that farm real estate prices 
are moving upward again and says 
that it “believes that banks should: 

“(1) Encourage farmers to in- 
crease the productivity of their land 
rather than purchase additional 
acreage. 

“(2) Discourage borrowing’ to 
speculate in farm lands or in farm 
commodities. 

“(3) Discourage all borrowing 
based upon high farm prices except 
where the borrowed funds are used 
in the production of food and fibre. 

“(4) Urge farmers to use caution 
in assuming heavy indebtedness for 
machinery and equipment purchases. 

“(5) Advise farmers to keep in 
mind that the sound value of farm 
land depends upon the capacity of 


A section of 
The Hunterdon 
County National 
Bank’s tree plant- 
ing exhibit at the 
Flemington, N. J. 
Fair. Tree planter 
is at the left 


farms to produce a profitable in- 
come over a period of years.”’ 


Tree Planting Exhibit 


HE slogan, “There’s Money in 

Those Idle Acres,” is being used 
in folders, advertisements, and ex- 
hibits by the county agent, the Hun- 
terdon County Board of Agriculture, 
and The Hunterdon County National 
Bank, Flemington, New Jersey, to 
boost the interest of local farmers 
in a tree planting and forestry con- 
servation program. 

The Flemington National featured 
tree planting and conservation in an 
educational exhibit at the Fleming- 
ton Fair in the fall. In a large ad- 
vance newspaper advertisement, the 
bank featured this slogan and a 
picture of its tree planting machine, 
which it makes available to farmers, 
and invited its customers to visit 
its fair booth to see this planter and 
the type of trees available for plant- 
ing, and to attend a planter demon- 
stration. 

In explaining the program, Vice- 
president William J. Kinnamon said: 

“It is estimated that there is a 
minimum of ‘20,000 idle acres’ in 
this county and while the State 
Department of Conservation could 
deliver seedlings, the problem was to 
get quantities planted. In order to 
get a greater acreage planted, our 
bank provided a tree planter. The 
only expense in connection with this 
tree planter is a flat charge of $1.50 
per farm which actually is a mileage 
cost to move onto the farm. There- 
after there is a cost of $2.50 per 
hour for the operator of the machine 
for the time he is on the farm. 
The farmer must provide a tractor 
and an operator for the tractor to 
pull the machine. The bank will re- 
place broken parts. The rate per 
hour was mutually arrived at be 
tween the county agent, the oper- 
ator, and ourselves.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 64) 
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mers Citizens Bank, Mankato, Minn., checks finance # La 
con- figures with Purina Salesman Howard Wollam. * 
“1 Mak Turk Fi i PROFITABLE 
“!|Makes Turkey Financing 
a Turkeys are now a big business The excellence of this arrange- 
- the that is bringing added prosperity ment was illustrated recently 
nd a to industrious Mankato, Minn. when, at the end of the year’s 
hine, Part of the success of the turkey Operation, the estimate of funds 
pe business in this area is due to needed to finance 80,000 turkeys 
poe the cooperation of Purina Sales- was found to be off by less than 
lant- man Howard Wollam and the one per cent. 
mon- alert president of The National 
Citizens Bank of Mankato, P. R. The National Citizens Bank of 
Vice- Kenefick. Wollam provides f- Mankato is just one of the many 
pes nance estimates based on needs banks cooperating with Purina 
i of turkey growers. Then Banker Salesmen and Dealers in financ- 
State Kenefick checks these estimates ing operations. Together they 
could with Wollam and provides need- are building for profit and com- 
as to financed operations “in the field.” ed capital. munity prosperity. 
er to 
, our 
The OPPORTUNITIES IN YOUR COMMUNITY 
| this There are new opportunities for community building in 
$1.50 your town, too. Why not make it a point to talk over the 
Lente livestock and poultry possibilities of your area with your 
eag' Purina Dealer soon? 
here- If you do not have a Purina Dealer in your town now, 
) per find out about the Purina Franchise as an opportunity 
shine for young men in your community. Purina Chows for 
ore, livestock and poultry and Purina Sanitation Products 
are distributed from 32 strategically located plants and 
actor carry the Checkerboard label, rural America’s best- 
or to known trade-mark. 
ll re- For more information on the Purina Franchise, write 
» per to Department C. 
t be: RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
oper- =. 1605 Checkerboard Square St. Lovis 2, Missouri 
BEB BES 
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Cooperation of Banker and Purina Salesman 


With the Recordak Single Posting System, your 
bookkeepers post only to a statement...which 
is microfilmed at the end of the month and 
sent to the depositor along with his can- 
celled checks. The film record then 
serves as the bank’s ledger. 


a Ve eC rune Recordak Single Posting eliminates unneces- 


sary duplication . . . adds hours of productive work to each 
bookkeeper’s day. There’s only one record to post . . . there’s only 
one posting a day—which means that your staff can handle many more 
accounts—with less fatigue . . . with greater accuracy. 


2. Save 


machine requirements substantially when you 
eliminate the costly second step—ledger posting. You'll find, too, 
that there’s less wear and tear on the equipment you use . . . less 
maintenance expense. Furthermore, you’re in a position to handle 
expanding account activity without investing in additional 
bookkeeping machines. 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming — and its application to banking systems 


we 
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Your bookkeepers post all items in a single run 
...are spared the time-consuming job of 
handling the same records several times a 
day ...as is often the case in dual-posting. 


Save filing Space 


3. Save Stanonny 


Ledger sheets are a thing of the 
past when you adopt Recordak Single Posting. So 
look at your stationery costs now . . . and count on 
cutting them approximately in half. 


Besides cutting your bookkeeping costs, 


ledger records, you have compact rolls of 
microfilm which can be filed in as little as 1% of the 
space previously required. Whenever you wish to 
review a record—it’s at your finger tips . . . ready for 
immediate checking in the Recordak Film Reader, 
which enlarges each tiny film image to convenient 
reading size. 


Recordak Single Posting also gives you greater protection—photo- 


graphically accurate and complete microfilm records of checks, 


statements, and other items handled by your bank. Records that can’t 
be tampered with or altered without detection . . . 


| 


that can be vault-stored conveniently, if you wish. 


Learn the whole story on Recordak Single Posting 
...and Recordak’s new “Buy or Rent Plan,” which 
gives you microfilming equipment designed for the 


volume of your bank on the basis you prefer. Write 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 


Company), 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


*Recordak” is a trade-mark 
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News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 


Livestock Loan Plan 


Me the call of Garland Johnson, 
president of the North Carolina 
Bankers Association, more than 30 
bankers from various sections of the 
state, several state officials, and rep- 
resentatives of the College of Agri- 
culture met in Raleigh recently to 
discuss a plan for expanding the vol- 
ume of bank loans to the livestock 
industry. Mr. Johnson is president 
of the Bank of Elkin. 

The plan of action adopted pro- 
vides for (1) the presentation of the 
plan to individual bankers in each 
of the 10 association groups; (2) a 
one-day clinic to be held early in 
1951 by each of the 10 groups; and 
(3) distribution by the NCBA of 
bulletins pertinent to the subject 
published by the State College and 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Under the heading, “Commercial 
Banks Can Do the Job,” the plan 
prospectus states: 

“It is the duty of bankers to rec- 
ognize their opportunity and respon- 
sibility to finance the livestock busi- 
ness in North Carolina on a proper 
and sound basis. . . From a purely 
selfish viewpoint, it will be well for 
all bankers with vision and initiative 
to follow and offer every encourage- 
ment to this trend [transition to 
grass and livestock farming], realiz- 
ing that such action on their part is 
nothing more than insuring the fu- 
ture success and stability of their 
own organizations.” 


Party for 4-H Leaders 


{ew annual recognition party and 
steak barbecue for Hennepin 
County (Minnesota) 4-H Leaders 
given by The Rural Bankers Asso- 
ciation mixes serious discussion with 
numerous entertainment features. 
The program includes, in addition to 
the usual introductory amenities and 
several musical numbers, three or 
four talks of an instructive nature 
by leading agricultural authorities. 

The Rural Bankers Association ap- 
points a 4-H Club committee, of 
which J. W. Roche, vice-president of 
the First Robbinsdale State Bank, 
and county key banker, has been 
chairman for three years. The Roche 
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At a Hennepin County (Minnesota) 4-H 
leaders recognition party. Left to right, 
Dean Clyde H. Bailey, department of 
agriculture, U. of Minn.; James Grin- 
nell, Loretto State Bank; County 4-H 
President Dona Kokesh; Catherine Due- 
val, County’s National 4-H winner; Mr. 
Roche; and A. C. Stallman, Rogers State 
Bank 


committee, in cooporation with a 
committee selected by the county 
agent, plans the program and makes 
an assessment against member banks 
to cover the costs, usually $25 each. 


200,000 4-H Pins 


HE California Bankers Associa- 
tion, through the leadership of 
its county key bankers and others, 
has awarded nearly 200,000 4-H 
achievement pins since the CBA’s 
recognition program was adopted in 
1927. These pins are presented at 
special meetings around the state. 
In a recent letter accepting ap- 
pointment as county key banker, a 
California banker had this warm 
praise for 4-H work: “My appoint- 
ment as county key banker last year 
gave me the opportunity to see at 
first-hand what the local 4-H Club 
was doing for its members, and I 


Dr. Walter Garver, manager, agricul- 
tural department, United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, below, left, as he was 
introduced by Francis Marion Law, 
chairman of the board, First National 
Bank, Houston, at the bank’s fourth 
annual Bankers’ Clinic. The clinic was 


attended by 300 bankers 


am willing to say that every banker 
in California, no matter how well he 
thinks of his work, would find on 
close association that these young 
people are indeed very fortunate in 
having 4-H Clubs and the guidance 
they offer. Certainly the work that 
they produce far excels anything I 
have ever seen among any type of 
young people’s organization.” 


Texas Soil Plan 

HE soil conservation plan fol- 

lowed by the bankers in the 
Upper Elm-Red Soil Conservation 
District in the Gainesville, Texas, 
area, has been adopted for the entire 
State of Texas, according to Claude 
Jones, vice-president of The First 
State Bank of Gainesville and chair- 
man of the soil and water conserva- 
tion committee of the Texas Bankers 
Association. 

The Gainesville bankers are or- 
ganized as a district committee. 
Members of the TBA’s soil and water 
conservation committee will under- 
take to follow this pattern in organ- 
izing similar committees in their 
areas. 

The Gainesville plan calls for a 
meeting of local bankers with the 
supervisors of their soil conserva- 
tion district, with the bankers acting 
as hosts. They get acquainted and 
the supervisors explain their soil 
conservation programs. The bank- 
ers then adopt their objectives and 
arrange a field trip to inspect the 
projects they have decided to sup- 
port. 

After they get acquainted with 
the conservation work, the bankers, 
in turn, get together with the news- 
paper editors and radio station man- 
agers for the purpose of encourag- 
ing them to form similar district 
groups to promote conservation. 


Expanded Farm Service 


ALTER A. SHORT has been ap- 
W pointes assistant manager of 
the farm service department of the 
Bank of Greensboro. James Bishop, 
Jr., is assistant cashier and manager 
of the department. 

Mr. Short operates his own farm 
and has long been identified with 
local agricultural activities and or- 
ganizations. In addition, he has 
broad experience in the farm credit 
field. 
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“‘We questioned 14 banks concerning the 
Bank Building and Equipment Corporation’s 
ability. In every case the reply was satisfactory, 
the comments favorable. During the entire con- 
struction period, the Company’s representatives 
were most cooperative. They willingly accepted 
and carried out our suggestions without objec- 
tion, and in some instances without additional 
cost to us. Their policy of using local labor, instead 
of taking outside bids at a lower cost, indeed cost 
them many hundreds of dollars. But they knew 
the importance of good will to us, and co-operated 
more than 100%. We have been highly pleased 
with our transactions with this firm.” 


CHARLES L. WRIGHT, presivent 


UNION NATIONAL BANK OF PASADENA, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


CAPITAL FUNDS: $844,000 RESOURCES: $13,235,000 


Serving the American banking profession for over 38 years 
with unquestioned integrity and responsibility 
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Equipment 


NINTH & SIDNEY STS. ST. LOUIS 4, MO., U.S.A. 


OFFICES IN NEW YORK * SAN FRANCISCO *® ATLANTA ® ST. LOUIS 
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Banker-Ag-College Teamwork 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


of Agriculture’ at the Thursday 
morning session. Other speakers and 
their topics were: 

Joseph Brown, county agent for 
Plymouth County, Brockton, on “The 
Role of the County Agent’; Arthur 
Agnew, administrative director, 
Farm Bureau Accounting and Tax 
Service, Boston, on “Farm Account- 
ing Service’; and George Stebbins, 
president, Simsbury (Connecticut) 
Trust Company, on “The Role of the 
County Key Banker.” 

Dr. Stine forecast that farm income 
in 1950 will exceed the 1949 income 
by 10 percent after allowing for a 
5 to 10 percent increase in the prices 
paid by farmers for production ma- 
terials and equipment. 

“The outlook for agriculture is 
good for the next generation—bet- 
ter, in fact, than it has been for the 
past two generations,” Dr. Stine 
said. 

Mr. Brown pictured the farmer as 
a “combination of businessman, me- 
chanic, naturalist, and laborer. If he 
is deficient in any of these he is lack- 
ing in the qualifications necessary 
for success.” 

“If you bankers are going to do 
business with the farmers,” said Mr. 
Brown, “you have to be pretty good 
listeners. Farmers in general have 
not felt too much at home when they 
went to a bank to discuss a loan. You 


should discuss their needs in a 
friendly spirit—credit is not an easy 
thing to talk about at best.” 


Farm Accounting Records 


In his talk, in which he told how 
the Farm Bureau’s farm accounting 
service operates, Mr. Agnew men- 
tioned several advantages accruing 
to farmers from the use of checking 
accounts. He said the account gives 
the farmers a more rigid control 
over their spending and shields them 
from salesmen for whom many of 
them are “easy pickings.” The 
Bureau’s check book has a special 
stub providing space for practically 
all of the data required in making up 
tax returns. 


The Ideal Key Banker 


Mr. Stebbins, who was for several 
years a member of the A.B.A.’s 
Agricultural Commission, mentioned 
several attributes which should be 
found in every appointed key banker, 
as follows: 

(1) He should be doing a good 
job for his own bank; (2) he should 
be far more than casually conver- 
sant with agriculture; (3) he 
should be aware and make use of 
the splendid and available services 
of all organized aids to agriculture; 
(4) he must have an inward desire 


to leave to his successors an im- 
proved banking service to agricul- 
ture; (5) he should have some tire 
and energy to devote to his key 
banker duties; (6) his mind should 
be open to changing conditions and 
improved techniques; and (7) he 
should be a man respected equally by 
bankers and farmers. 

An afternoon loan panel discussed 
the pros and cons of some typical 
loan applications. 

Rodney M. Leland, vice-president 
of the Massachusetts Bankers As- 
sociation and president of the North- 
borough National Bank, was panel 
moderator. 


Conference Planners 


Among those who had a part in 
planning and conducting this stim- 
ulating and informative conference 
were: R. R. Duncan, president of the 
Harvard Trust Company, Cam- 
bridge, and president of the Massa- 
chusetts Bankers Association; MBA 
Vice-president Leland; Sidney S. 
Ayers, MBA’s executive secretary 
(now deceased); Edward R. Tufts, 
assistant secretary; Roy E. Moser, 
economist in farm management, Ex- 
tension Department; George Wes- 
cott, extension economist; Bradford 
Crossman, research professor in 
farm management; and James W. 
Dayton, county agent leader. 


MARY B. LEACH 


ee 


4-H Recognition Banquet 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59) 


Mr. Zehner, the principal speaker 
at the dinner, said that a soldier re- 
ceives no medals for performing his 
duty, no matter how dangerous, be- 
cause it is expected of him. ‘‘Thou- 
sands of American boys have died,” 
he said, “in the performance of their 
duties without formal recognition. 
Medals and honors are awarded for 
courage beyond the call of duty. 

“You are not being honored here 
tonight for good citizenship, but for 
good citizenship beyond the call of 
duty. I am pleased to see recogni- 
tion given to you and I am proud 
that the Industrial Trust Company 
saw fit to sponsor this recognition. 
In so doing it honors you and honors 
itself.” 

“The recognition banquet is a 
wonderful stimulus to the leaders,” 
said State Leader Kinney. ‘The din- 
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ner last year created greater en- 
thusiasm and confidence, and it gave 
assurance to the other leaders. It 
added to the prestige of the 4-H 
work in every corner of the state. 
When leaders have enthusiasm for 
the 4-H work, they transmit that 
enthusiasm to the children them- 
selves.” 


Mr. Cooke, right, welcomes H. O. 
Stewart, R.I. State College Extension 
Director; Erwin Forbush, retired bank- 
er; and A. C. Holland, vice-president, 
Hartford-Connecticut Trust Co. 


The 4-H All Stars are active in 
Rhode Island and do a great deal to 
assist in recruiting suitable leaders. 
This is an honorary 4-H alumnus 
group concerned particularly with 
inducing its members, largely boys 
and girls who have graduated out 
of 4-H project work, to become 
leaders. 

Among the banquet guests were 
several family combinations, such as 
husband and wife, father and son, 
mother and daughter, brother and 
sister teams, all active in some phase 
of 4-H work. One mother and daugh- 
ter team was credited with having 
organized six or eight 4-H Clubs in 
their community. 

The leaders’ recognition banquet 
complements the farm youth pro- 
gram of the agricultural committee 
of the Rhode Island Bankers Asso- 
ciation. The committee gives top 
priority to 4-H work, providing 
project achievement awards. 
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INCOME TAX TREATIES 
by Ehrenzweig and Koch 


Comprehensive and authoritative, 
this unique CCH book goes far to 
clarify the law of international 
double taxation, so troublesome 
and technical. In addition to 
the text, there are information- 
packed tables and appendices. 
Index, 424 pages, 6” x 9’, hard 
bound. Price $15. 


. . All Authoritative . 


Orders to 


r~Dcpendable . . All Produced 
C) and Published by Commerce Clearing House, Inc. 


Season 


(When 


TAX SYSTEMS 
12th Edition, 
' with Supplement 


Like your favorite pair of slippers, 
this ‘atlas of taxation” will be of 
constant use and delight. Over 
208 large-scale charts and tables 
present essential facts and data 
about federal, state, and local tax 
systems; revenue yields; etc. Hard 
bound, 9” x 12’, 488 pages. 
Also, when ready in January, 
you will be sent — at no extra 


charge — a supplement of im- 
portant, up-to-date tax develop- 
ments. Price $15. 


1951S. 


& MASTER TAX GUIDE 


As dependable as a calendar, 
this guide on federal tax prob- 
lems is based on the Federal 
Revenue Code as amended, 
and regulations, rulings, and 
decisions. Handy for desk 
or brief case. Soft covers, 
6” x 9”, 384 pages. Ready 
in December. Price $3. 


GUIDEBOOK TO 
LABOR RELATIONS LAW 


Full of easy-to-grasp, easy-to- 
apply explanations of the vital 
points of federal legislation reg- 
ulating employer-union relations, 
this guidebook is comprehensive 
in scope, compact in format. For 
everyone concerned with this vital 
field. Soft covers, 6” x 9’, 302 
pages. Price $3. 


CCH PRODUCTS COMPANY 
214 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Send CCH books indicated below, plus small postage and 
packing charge. (When remittance in full accompanies 
order, CCH Products Company pays postage and packing.) 


O) Tax Systems (0A20) 0) 1951 U. S. Master Tax 
—$15 Guide (1A01)—$3 


0) Guidebook to Labor Rela- 
tions Law (0G37)—$3 


0) Income Tax Treaties 
(0B27)—$15 


0 Also send free lists of other CCH books 


Citys Zone, and 
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Your Personality Can Kill You 


DONALD A. LAIRD 


The author, who has written frequently for BANK- 
ING, is well known as a writer, teacher, and advisor on 
problems of psychology in industrial relations. He 
holds doctorates of both philosophy and science. 


URRY and worry do not kiil people, but the emo- 
tions which drive some people to hurry and 
worry do. Emotional tensions start in the mind, 

but they affect the body profoundly. 

The angry person’s face flushes; so does his stomach, 
and it may be the start of an ulcer. The angry person 
tightens his fists, and his arteries also contract. This 
may start dangerously high blood pressure. 

The face of a frightened person blanches, and so does 
his stomach. Pleasant table conversation helps diges- 
tion; an argument makes the stomach “heavy as lead.” 

Christina, queen of Sweden, was a disappointment to 
her mother, who never forgave the daughter for not 
being a boy. Her mother’s nagging produced such emo- 
tional tensions that Christina became sick at her stom- 
ach at the mere sight of a letter from her mother. 

Many vital processes are thus influenced, favorably 
or otherwise, by one’s emotions. Blood pressure, heart 
rate, digestive movements, the flow of digestive juices, 
all are strongly influenced by emotions. Everyone has 
noticed some of these bodily changes after a sudden 
outburst of intense emotion. But psychologically 
trained researchers in medicine have discovered that 
even mild emotions or moods or attitudes, if long con- 
tinued, will also produce typical changes which may 
undermine efficiency and health. 
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These researches in psychosomatics show that physi- 
cal health may be affected by personality health. Mind 
affects body much more than the body influences men- 
tal life. Consider, for instance, that common ailment of 
American businessmen, high blood pressure. It is re- 
sponsible for half of all deaths of persons past 50 years 
of age. Personality does kill people. 

Edwin was a successful, self-made businessman, as 
the world measures success. At 54 he was a top man 
in a large firm, owned by himself and the three part- 
ners who built it from scratch. The partners did not 
get along well with each other, but they stuck together 
for business reasons. They were hard-working, conscien- 
tious, and how they did argue with each other about 
business procedures! 

Edwin boiled, but tried to be nice, when the senior 
partner, or an important customer, made suggestions 
to him. He would have trouble going to sleep that night, 
because he was still brooding over the incident. 

He began to have a buzzing sound in his ears, a few 
dizzy spells, and an occasional headache. His physician 
found it was high blood pressure, and sent Edwin to an 
expert who reported the high blood pressure had been 
started purely and simply by emotional tensions. Edwin 
started on the road to high blood pressure as a boy. 


People Who Can't Be Bossed 


People who can’t stand being bossed are good candi- 
dates for the high blood pressure squad. They are not 
necessarily hot-tempered and willful; on the surface 
they may be gentle, generous, model workers. Outward 
gentleness is often misleading. Many calm appearing 
people are seething inwardly, a fact that misleads many 
of their friends to say, “I didn’t think Edwin was the 
least bit nervous.” 

A domineering boss may arouse hostility in anyone, 
and boost his blood pressure. But even a model boss 
may boost a worker’s blood pressure if the worker has 
pent-up attitudes against being bossed; such people 
just feel intensely frustrated when told to do anything, 
no matter how mildly they are told. They can get along 
with anyone—except a boss. Some people, realizing 
they cannot stand bossing without feeling resentment, 
try to find work where they will not have a boss, but 
there are not enough boss-free jobs to go around. 

People with high blood pressure personalities are 
hard workers but hard work does not cause the ailment. 
The hard work is a symptom of the resentment—sort 
of “working off anger.” Suppressed rage at being 
bossed does the damage, for it constricts blood vessels 
and boosts the work thrown on the heart. 

There are many medical causes of high blood pres- 
sure which have nothing to do with emotions and per- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 70) 
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“*, . «even a model boss may boost a worker’s blood pressure 
if the worker has pent-up attitudes against being bossed” 


WEY 
toNALA Wed bed’ PASSENGER CAR 


Cor Guide *PENTIFICATION BOO 
fleas 12 188 U7 


SUPPLYING CURRENT 
AVERAGE VALUES 


DESIGNATION: The Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System has designated the 
regular monthly issues of the NADA Official 
Used Car Guide among other appraisal guides, 
for use for the purposes of Regulation W. In 
designating any guide for use for the purposes 
of Regulation W, the Board does not indicate 
any finding by the Board or by the United 
States Government or by any agency thereof 
as to the accuracy or correctness of the values 
shown or of the methods of compilation. Each | 
issue of the Guide is designated for use during 
the period and within the territory specified in 
the Guide. This designation has been granted 
through June 30, 1951. 


annual issue | monthly issue 


% Includes specific information an * Published for five regions. 


on body types—ADP prices— ‘| * Accurate retail values based 
model identification—shipping on sales reports from dealers. 


weights. »* Insurance symbols. 


* Plus listing mechanical speci- 
fications never before available | 4 
in books of this type. | * Average “AS-IS” values. 


* Serial and motor numbers. 


* Average loan values. 


* Also lists standard factory | 
equipment and major accessory * Body styles. 
costs. * Trucks up to 1% tons. 


*® Comparative features of new cars. 


* Annual Issue contains pocket in | A SUBSCRIPTION INCLUDES 
both covers to hold monthly issue. ALL OF THESE SERVICES 


* Pocket size simulated leather 


pr ||! FOR ONLY $7.00 PER YEAR 
* Listing of most trucks to 112 tons 
capacity. , QUANTITY PRICES OF COURSE 


NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE DEALERS USED CAR GUIDE CO. 1026 17th ST.,N.W. WASH. 6, D. C. 
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sonality, such as kidney disease, hardening of arteries, 
tumors, and other physical causes. Suppressed rage 
can make the disease worse when there are such physi- 
cal causes—and often results in the disease when there 
is no physical cause. 

Stomach ulcers are another personality-caused ail- 
ment that afflicts business people. Resentment is also 
a prominent factor in the cause of this, but a different 
kind of resentment. Blood pressure resentment is 
toward being bossed, while ulcer resentment is against 
the world in general for not letting the individual be 
more of a success. 

After an emotional outbreak or upset a sour stomach 
begins to digest itself in one place or another—that 
is the stomach ulcer. The ulcer grows worse or better 
as emotions fluctuate. When a man’s stocks go up, his 
ulcer is better, when they go down, the ulcer is worse. 
When his success in any undertaking is threatened, the 
ulcer is worse. When he is bothered by guilty feelings 
about his hostile attitude toward others, the ulcer is 
worse. Winning a golf game may help it. 

Stomach ulcers notoriously come and go. This is 
because ulcer personalities have emotional ups and 
downs. 

Ulcers do not need to be a price paid for success. But 
ulcers are the price paid when one tries to achieve suc- 
cess the ulcerous way. 

Some ulcers start from physical reasons, but many 
start purely from emotional indignation. Once an ulcer 
is started, medicine or surgery is needed. But after 
medical care has cured an ulcer, another may be formed 
if the person persists in his ulcer personality. 

Headaches are big business. Some. $80-million worth 
of headache pills and remedies are sold in the U. S. 
each year. Some of these headaches come from eye 
strain, sinus trouble, constipation, brain tumor, or other 
physical disorders. Some of them are just social con- 
veniences. “Monday morning headache,” when not due 
to an unhygienic week end, is a psychological symptom 
that one’s job is a headache. 

The evidence indicates that Monday morning social 


- ulcer resentment is against the world in general for 
not letting the individual be more of a success” 


**.,. Monday morning ... headaches occur mostly among pev- 
sons who have an inner reluctance to accept responsibility” 


and migraine headaches occur mostly among persons 
who have an inner reluctance to accept responsibility. 
They were pampered and spoiled as children, and ob- 
ject to severing home ties and leaving the family. 

“Heart attacks,” feeling one’s heart pound away or 
beat rapidly, or shortness of breath and wheezing, are 
often an anxiety or fear reaction. A few mothers de- 
velop such spurious heart attacks when they think 
their children may marry and leave home. In these 
instances the attack is just another way to dominate 
the children, and is not really a heart ailment. The heart 
is healthy, but it is made to race and cut capers by 
the individual’s emotions. 

Actual heart disease can be caused by emotions, since 
they constrict the arteries that supply the heart itself. 
This may produce anginal pains in the region of the 
heart, excruciating pains that knock one out; many 
attacks of “acute indigestion” are in fact anginal 
attacks. 

Coronary deaths used to be mostly among men, but 
in recent decades they have been increasing among 
women. It is something the career girl should watch in 
her personality. 


Emotionitis 


Bodily health obviously depends not only upon the 
care one takes of the body, but also upon the care taken 
of one’s attitudes and personality. Mayo Clinic records 
show that more than half the patients who come to the 
physician’s office have bodily ailments that are caused 
by, or made worse by, their attitudes and emotions. 
Much lost time in business from illness is due to emo- 
tions rather than to germs and diseased organs. 

These emotionally caused disabilities are actually in 
the body, they are not imaginary ailments. But they 
are caused by attitudes and ideas—the most powerful 
influences in an individual’s life. Always keep the body 
checked by a capable physician, but also keep your own 
attitudes in check so you will have the kind that pro- 
mote health rather than sickness. And handle others 
so they will have health-bringing attitudes. 
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Modernization activities offer 
4 triple gain 


1. A gain from the modernization of your own building. An 
up-to-date looking bank attracts more depositors, brings 
in more business, makes operations more efficient. 


2. A gain from the remodeling of properties held by your 
bank. This increases your revenue, protects your invest- 
ments, keeps tenants longer, attracts many potential 


occupants. 


3. A gain from the granting of loans to help finance the mod- 
ernization plans of sound-risk merchants. That means 
worth-while new business for your bank. 


Architect : Herman Feldstein, Toledo, Ohio. 


ODERNIZATION programs in your 
locality—whether your own or 
those of local merchants—are impor- 
tant to you from all three of these 
standpoints. They mean a great deal 


Store fronts 
and Interiors 


by Pittsburgh 


IR 


PAINTS 


December 1950 


to you in terms of increased business 
and revenue. 

Regardless of the phase of mod- 
ernization in which you may be in- 
terested, it is important for you to 
bear in mind that Pittsburgh Glass 
and Pittco Store Front Metal are the 
proven materials for achieving the 
best results in all kinds of building 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
2252-0 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


your bank 


ad 


Architects : Conrad, Hays, Simpson & Ruth, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


and store remodeling. We suggest 
that you make sure that Pittsburgh 
Products are used by yourself and 
recommended to all of your loan 
customers. 


For further information on what 
Pittsburgh has accomplished in the 
modernization field, why not fill in 
and return the coupon below? 


Without obligation on our part, please send us your rree booklet on modernization, 


“Modern Ways for Modern Days.” 


GLASS CHEMICALS 
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ESTATE PLANNING 


Family Corporations and Estate Taxes 


EARL S. MacNEILL 


The author is vice-president of the Irving Trust 
Company in New York City. 


HE front-page headline on the August 17 Wall 
[street Journal was: “BIG TUNNEL BUILDER 

GOES ON BLOCK TO PAY INHERITANCE 
TAXES.” Subhead was, “Booth & Flinn Co. of Pitts- 
burgh to Go for $3-Million; Owner ‘Hadn’t Arranged 
Affairs.’ 

Booth & Flinn Co., a construction firm, had com- 
pleted nearly $300,000,000 in contracts in its 74 years 
of existence. Among its notable jobs were the Holland 
Tunnel in New York, the Liberty Tubes in Pittsburgh, 
the Catskill Aqueduct tunnels that supply New York 
with water, and sections of the New York subway 
system. It built bridges, also; and dams, industrial 
plants and shipyards; it built.a whole town, once— 
Vandergrift, Pennsylvania—which today houses 12,000 
people. In the 1920s the Pittsburgh school children, 
it was said, had a song: “Who made the World? God 
made the world. Who filled it in? Booth & Flinn.” 

When he died, in May of this year, A. Rex Flinn 
owned 100 percent of the company. He left his entire 
estate to his daughter. The price asked was scarcely 
enough to pay the estate taxes. At the time the de- 
cision to sell was made, it was reported by the new 
president that Booth & Flinn had “never been in better 
financial shape.” It had $7,000,000 of projects on its 
books, including completion of a bridge over the 
Susquehanna River on the eastern extension of the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike. According to the newspaper 
report: 

“The late Mr. Flinn, who died at the age of 65 while 
actively running the firm, had talked about arranging 
his affairs to avoid incurring a big inheritance tax, his 
associates say. But his death occurred before arrange- 
ments could be completed.” 

Too late!—and then too much! 


New Law Brings Relief 


It is idle to speculate what Mr. Flinn might have 
done, for the reported facts are meagre; but it is good 
to know that Congress has recognized the problems 
of estates consisting largely of “family” or “close” 
corporations and has granted an important measure 
of relief to them. 

Prior to the Revenue Act of 1950, Section 115 (g) 
of the Internal Revenue Code provided that if a cor- 
poration should cancel or redeem part of its stock in 
a way that makes the distribution “essentially equiva- 
lent” to a taxable dividend, the distribution will be 
treated as an ordinary, fully taxable dividend to the 
extent that the corporation had profits before the dis- 
tribution. In a typical estate situation involving a 
closely-held or family corporation, the executor might 
face this dilemma—assuming a pressing need for 
funds to pay estate taxes: 
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If he sells part of the corporation stock to outside 
interests the family will lose—-or weaken—its control 
of the corporation. 

If the corporation—having excess funds—should be 
called on to redeem part of the estate’s stock holding, 
then a punishing income tax will become due; partic- 
larly so if the corporation is one that has been built 
up by accumulations of profits over the years— a 
familiar pattern in family corporations. Of course he 
may be able to sell the estate’s entire interest in the 
corporation, but we assume that it was the testator’s 
desire—and remains the family’s—that the business 
be kept in the family. 


How Relief Works 


Here’s where the Revenue Act of 1950 comes to the 
rescue. In subparagraph (3), added to subsection 115 
(g), it is provided: 

That where stock of a corporation represents more 
than 50 percent of a decedent’s estate for Federal 
estate tax purposes-—then, to the extent of an amount 
equal to the sum of all “death” taxes (state and 
Federal) plus the interest on those taxes—redemption 
by the corporation will be treated as capital gains. 

There may appear to be nothing breath-taking in this 
at first glance. But here’s the “gimmick’’: 

When stock is sold by an estate, its “cost” for capital 
gains tax purposes is not the original cost to the 
decedent, but the value fixed for estate tax purposes, 
which is either its value at date of death, its value at 
the optional date one year later, or, if the later optional 
date is selected for estate tax valuation purposes gen- 
erally, then the price realized on any intermediate sale. 
As a consequence, there may be a profit or loss—in 
either case, probably slight—or neither a gain nor a 
loss. Moreover, if the executor holds the stock for 
six months after his decedent’s death, any gain is long- 
term; only half of it need be reported as taxable gain. 

The law is liberally phrased. Thus, it is not essential 
that the decedent’s stock actually be owned by his 
estate; it is necessary only that it be included in his 
taxable estate. Thus, stock held in a revocable living 
trust created by the decedent, or stock that he may 
have given to some member of his family “in contem- 
plation of death,” may be redeemed under the rule. 


Where Hardship Exists 


Also it would appear, from the letter of the statute, 
that the proceeds of the redemption need not actually 
be needed for or applied to the payment of estate 
taxes ... there may tera ne in the estate, such 
as life insurance proceeds, available for the purpose. 
The spirit of the statute, however, was to provide relief 
only in “situations in which true hardship exists’’—to 
quote from the House Ways and Means Committee 
report. Prudence would suggest that the liberality of 
the statute should not be abused. 
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Take just a few moments... 
Discover the advantages of the 


10-KEY KEYBOARD 


The New 


UNDERWOOD 
SUNDSTRAND | 


Bank 
Model & 


ACCOUNTING 
MACHINE 


The modern way to Post Depositors Checking Accounts 


Note that operator's eyes are focused on the post- 
ing media . . . not the keyboard! Because of the 
Underwood Sundstrand Touch Method there is no 
need to look at the keyboard . . . no tiresome head- 


UNDERWOOD 


Underwood Corporation 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


UNDERWOOD LIMITED, Toronto |, Canada 


Accounting Machines...Adding Machines... 
Typewriters . . . Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


December 1950 


swing from posting media to keyboard. The modern 
Front Feed Carriage provides full visibility at all 
times . . . simplifies form handling. 

Furnished with or without automatic check count feature. 


Underwood Corporation, One Park Avenue, New York 


Please send me further information on the new 
Underwood Sundstrand Bank Model Accounting Machine. 


Name and Title— 


Name of Bank 
Address 
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The Investment Market 


Governments—Other Securities 


Government Bonds 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


Mr. OLYPHANT, on the faculty of The Graduate 
School of Banking, is a Government bond and, money 
market specialist. 


NOTHER phase of the “situation” between the 
A Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 

tem and the U. S. Treasury Department is about 
to start. Over $2.5-billion of 144 percent bonds and 
more than $5.25-billion of 14% percent certificates must 
be paid off on December 15 and January 1 respectively, 
either with cash or by the issuance of a new security. 
As cash is not available, the new issue or issues must 
be on such terms as to be satisfactory to the holders 
of the maturing bonds and certificates. If not satisfac- 
tory, a repetition of the struggle which forced the Open 
Market Committee to open its arms and take about 
80 percent of $13.5-billion maturities in September and 
October would be inevitable. One such experience would 
seem to be enough. 


Beginning Last May 


The conflict of interests started on May 4 when the 
Secretary of the Treasury made public his decision to 
refund the June and July - 1144 percent certificates with 
the same interest rate for a 13-month period. Although 
contrary both to the expressed wish of maturity 
holders for a somewhat longer maturity at a higher 
rate, and to the known Federal Reserve belief that 
higher short-term rates were, or would be, necessary 
to counter the inflation of bank credit, the actual result 
of the refinancing seemed to favor the Treasury De- 
partment viewpoint, as only about 414 percent of the 
over $10.5-billion of the maturing issues was not ex- 
changed. Moreover, a bid of a 1.24. percent basis for 
the new issues—holding them at slightly above par— 
was subsequently maintained by the Open Market Com- 
mittee. True, this bid rather rapidly increased Federal 
Reserve holdings of the new notes and Treasury bill 
offerings sold at slightly higher rates from week to 
week, but the general character of the market for the 
intermediate and longer eligible bonds was firm to 
strong during July and early in August. 
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Continuing in August 


Nevertheless, there was still no meeting of minds. 
On August 18 the Treasury repeated for the $13.5- 
billion September 15 and October 1 maturities the exact 
exchange terms offered in June and July. This was 
met by the establishment by the Federal Reserve banks 
of a 134 percent rediscount rate. The consequences 
were what might have been expected. The newly offered 
issues clearly could be expected to sell at a discount. 
There was the probability that cash would be demanded 
for so large a part of the maturities as seriously to 
embarass the Treasury, and even to exhaust its direct 
borrowing power from the central bank. This could 
not be permitted. So there commenced what has been 
well called ‘one of the most remarkable episodes in 
American financial history—the effort of the Federal 
Reserve authorities to keep a control on their total 
Government security holdings while offering to buy, 
from private holders, up to $11-billion in four maturing 
issues.” Actually, acquisitions in the market were about 
$8-billion. The balance were previously owned. Some 
method had to be found to offset such large additions 
to the Federal portfolio. 

This was done by cutting the price (raising the 
yield) and freely offering what was already in the port- 
folio. Actually the Open Market Committee in this way 
gave holders of the maturities what such holders would 
have liked to get from the Treasury, but which the 
Treasury had refused to give them. In a sense, the 
Federal Reserve determined the refinancing rate in line 
with its own policies of getting out of the straitjacket 
of a “fixed pattern of rates” and in accord with the 
preferences of the maturing security holders. As a re- 
sult, sales nearly offset purchases. The “effort of the 
Federal Reserve authorities” was successfully achieved. 

Nevertheless, holders of a little more than 17 per- 
cent of the maturities ($2,375,000,000) did take cash, 
which by itself is conclusive evidence that the Treasury 
offering was quite far from being in tune with actual 
market conditions and prospects. This was a victory 
for the Federal Reserve authorities. The Treasury is 
faced with an accomplished fact, i.e., the establishment 
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tor the present of just about a 14% percent rate for its 
1-year obligations. 

The success of the Federal Reserve authorities in 
stiffening the cost of short term money is clear by 
comparing the rates available on August 17 and No- 
vember 1. 

Aug. 14 
1.173% 


Aug. 17 
1.24% bid 
1.24% bid 
not issued 
not issued 


Oct. 30 
1.341% 


Nov. 1 
1.45% bid 
1.46% bid 
1.49% bid 
1.49% bid 


Average Price of Bills Sold 


Treasury 14,% notes 7/1/51 
Treasury 14,% notes 8/1/51 
Treasury 144% notes 10/15/51 
Treasury 14,% notes 11/1/51 
Treasury 134% notes 3/15/54 1.41% bid 1.60% bid 
Treasury 142% notes 3/15/55 148%bid 1.67% bid 


Faced with such actual market prices, it seemed en- 
tirely reasonable that the Treasury Department should 
refund the $8-billion of currently maturing obligations 
with new securities in line with the present market, 
and acceptable to holders of the issues about to ma- 
ture. If so, this phase of the “situation” might end 
with a much desired better feeling between the agencies. 

No further Treasury refinancing operations are 
scheduled until June 15 of next year, but nearly $12- 
billion of bonds are callable and almost $27-billion of 
notes mature from June 15 to December 15, 1951. Close 
cooperation and agreement between the Federal Re- 
serve authorities of the Treasury Department will be 
the sine qua non for the continuance of orderly market 
conditions for Government securities during such a 
tremendous refinancing program. 


Market for October 


For the first three weeks of October the market con- 
tinued to sag. “Bank” 2%s broke 104 and looked at 
one time as if even 103 would not be low enough. The 
21%4s and 2%s callable in 1956 barely missed selling to 
yield 1.80 percent. Even the partially tax-free bonds 
ran off faster than amortization, and showed higher 
yields. All the “tap” issues, with the exception of the 
supported 244s 1972/67, joined the procession down- 
hill and the 13% percent and 114 percent notes—due in 
less than 3% and 4 years respectively—were available 
to yield about 1.67 percent and 1.71 percent. Ap- 
parently the constant threat that member bank reserve 
requirements would be raised was resulting in a rush 
by banks to the protection of the storm cellar provided 
by cash and Treasury bills. 

But the failure of the threat to materialize and the 
growing realization that prices were perhaps sound 
values, if not bargains, seemed to lead those who could 
to develop some buying interest. The last 10 days of 
October saw an improvement in the market, both for 
the longer eligible fully taxable bonds, and the 1%% 
percent and 11% percent notes, the former being about 
', point and the latter 34 of a point above their lows, 
while the bonds callable in 1956 picked up 8/32 to 
10/32, as did the “bank’”’ 214s. But the bank-restricted 
as well as the higher priced, higher coupon partially 
tax-free issues continued to sag off, the former prob- 
ably as a result of market offerings by savings banks 
and insurance companies and the latter in the absence 
of buyers. 

Actually, so far as volume is concerned, the market 
was under wraps. Dealers’ positions had been pretty 
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sharply curtailed. Loans to dealers to carry Govern- 
ments were less than $500-million. Careful policing by 
the Open Market Committee of all offers to them of 
“Victory” 242s and no acceptance of other issues 
simply means that dealers did not buy unless a pur- 
chaser from them could be found. Except in the short- 
term area, the amount of actual transactions has been 
very small. We have had such conditions before, and 
they lay the base for sharp price improvement once 
the outlook has cleared. “Thinness” of bids becomes 
“thinness” of offerings, and reverses the entire char- 
acter of the market. 


Deficit Financing Postponed 


Early in November the Treasury let it be known that 
no additional money would be required before the 
middle of next year, thus confirming estimates which 
had been made as receipts continued to increase and 
expenses to decline in comparison with last year. 

From July 1 to October 31 the administrative budget 
showed a deficit of only $817-million, compared with 
nearly $3-billion a year ago. The working balance in 
the general fund remained over $3-billion. Total sales 
in early October of over $621-million of F and G Sav- 
ings Bonds may be equalled in November and December, 
while the Treasury campaign to stimulate payroll sub- 
scriptions for Series E Savings Bonds should perhaps 
tend to offset the continued growth of redemptions. The 
increase since July 1 of over $1-billion in special issues 
outstanding gives the Treasury the current use of that 
amount in cash. 

With the increased taxes already levied and the like- 
lihood of a further increase—some of which may be 
retroactive—the January-March period is expected to 
show a substantial surplus, putting the Treasury in a 
position to meet an April-June step-up in military pre- 
paredness expenditures. Even if these expenditures are 
considerably increased by reason of the injection of 
China into the Korean situation, no large scale deficit 
financing seems probable: before the conclusion of the 
current fiscal year. Treasury bills could be used as a 
temporary measure if needed. 


Marketable Debt Declines 


Since June 30 the U. S. marketable debt has declined 
just short of $2.5-billion. Most of that decline was the 
result of the unpopularity of the latest refinancing in 
September and October, as over $2.25-billion of matur- 
ing issues were presented for cash payment. Nonmar- 
ketable and special issues, however, increased over 
$2-billion, so that for the current fiscal year to October 
31 the actual decline in the total interest bearing debt 
was only about $400-million. 

If the exchange offer or offers for the maturing 114 
percent bonds and 1% percent certificates are in line 
with current markets, perhaps cash demands will not 
be more than from 5 percent to 10 percent of the $8- 
billion, but some further reduction in the amount of 
marketable securities will occur. At the end of last 
year there were about $105.5-billion marketable issues 
which commercial banks could buy. Now there are over 
$2.25-billion less. Banks already own over 60 percent 
of what is available. A fall-off in loans—whenever it 
occurs—might result in commercial bank demand for 
Government issues which would be greater than the 
then available supply. 
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Measuring Quality Factors in 


Mr. KREss is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Investments of the Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Division of the 
American Bankers Association, and 
executive vice-president of the 
Howard Savings Institution, New- 
ark, New Jersey. 


UST how reliable are the usual 
quality factors which have long 
been used as a guide in the se- 

lection of railroad bonds for long- 
term investments? Are ‘‘times 
charges earned,” “yields,” “ratings,” 
or “traffic density” sound indicators 
of future stability? If these quality 
measurements indicate a satisfac- 
tory record of past performance, may 
they be safely used today in choos- 


ing sound investments for savings 
bank funds? 

Questions of this character which 
would have an important bearing on 
the investment merit of railroad 
bonds have long been in the minds 
of investment officers. It is impor- 
tant in these days of inflated values 
and exceedingly active business con- 
ditions to know what dependence 
can be placed on various indices of 
quality using actual experience of 
the past to indicate safety for the 
future. 

In search of an answer to these 
questions, and in an effort to arrive 
at a helpful investment analysis 
plan which could be used as a guide 
in the selection of sound invest- 


VALUE AS DETERMINED BY YIELD 


HicHest QUALITY 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.... 
Union Pacific. . s 1947 
Norfolk & Western. ... 1st Cons. 4s 1996 
GENERAL ALITY 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Boston & Maine 
Chicago & Northwestern 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Illinois Central 
Lehigh Valley 
Missouri Pacific 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
New Central 
H. & Hartford 


1992 
s 1995 


Ist 4s 1948 
‘Plain 4 4s 1944 
...Gen. 5s 1987 
"Gen. 4s 1989 
Jt. Ref. 5s 1963 
.Gen. Cons. 4s 2003 
... 1st Ref. 5s 1977 

.Prior Lien 5s 1962 
Ref. 3 4s 1997 
Cony. Deb. 6s 1948 


Paul. 


1926 
Average 
Yield 


1927 
Average 
Yield 


1928 
Average 


Yield 


1932 
Average 
Yield 


1938 
Average 


Yield 


3.80 
3.89 
2.70 
3.35 


Pere Marquette 
Chicago, Rock Island & 
Minn., 
St. Louis, San Francisco 
Seaboard Air Line... 
Southern Pacific 
Wabash. 


(a) Not outstanding. 


HIGHEST 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Atchison, Topeka & San 
Union Pacific 
Norfolk & Western... . 


& St. Louis. . 


St. Paul & S. S. Marie.. 


..(Ext.) Ist 4s 1937 
Ist 5s 1956 

Gen. 4s 1988 

ist Cons. 4s 1938 
Prior Lien 4s 1950 
; Cons. 6s 1945 
Ist Ref. 4s 1955 
Ist 5s 1939 


Pacific. 


ony >t 


(b) In default. 


RATINGS 


1926 
QUALITY 

AAA 
ta Fe.... 


Ist Cons. 4s 


GENERAL QUALITY 


Baltimore & Ohio 
Boston & Maine 


Chicago & Northwestern. . ; 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. ‘Paul. 


Illinois Central 

Lehigh Valley 

Missouri Pacific. . . 
Missouri, Kansas & Tex 
New York 


N. Y., N. H. & Hartford 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis... 


Chicago, Rock Island & 
Minn., St. Paul & S. 8. 


St. Louis, San Francisco 


Seaboard Air Line. 
Southern 
Wabash. . 


as....Prior Lien 5s 


..Conv. Deb. 6s 
.(Ext.) Ist 4s 


Pacific... . 
Marie. Cons. 4s 
Prior Lien 4s 
...Cons. 6s 
Ref. 4s 
Ist 5s 


Source: Moody’ s Investment Manuals. 
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ments, the Investment Committee of 
the Savings and Mortgage Divis:on 
has made an extensive study of what 
past experience has shown in reia- 
tion to many of the popular rail- 
road bond quality characteristics. It 
involved the analysis of separute 
quality factors, and their applica- 
tion to the actual operating experi- 
ence of 22 railroads during periods 
of prosperity and periods of depres- 
sion. They were subjected to a rigid 
test in order to determine how re- 
liable they were as indicators of in- 
vestment quality in the light of pas: 
experience as evidenced by operating 
results. 

The information obtained should 
be of assistance in the wise selection 
of investments for the future. Un- 
reliable evidence and a false sense 
of security in using some of the 
well known criteria of quality have 
been revealed in the glaring light of 
actual experience. Some of the lesser 
known yardsticks of quality have 
been found to have an unsuspected 
value in foretelling future stability. 

The bonds selected for analysis 
included four issues whose quality 
had been proved over the years by 
stability of price and the ability of 
the corporation issuing them to 
meet its financial requirements un- 
der difficult con‘litions. The other 
bonds selected for analysis were of 
general quality. They were chosen 
because they were most widely held 
by banks during the 1930 depression 
years, and they were the ones which 
were indicated in a survey among 
banks as the cause for the greatest 
amount of worry. Some of them 
came through this difficult period 
without loss, while others on the 
list were forced into receivership. 


Measurements of Quality 


The experience of 22 railroad 
bonds during the favorable years of 
1926, 1927, 1928, the depression year 
of 1932, and the recovery year of 
1938 were studied in relation to the 
primary factors which would reflect 
the quality of the investment. The 
tables do not reveal the experience 
of 1950 in relation to the years for 
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75% 25% 0% 
.40 .20 2 5 
.45 .20 0 2 
: 55 .20 5 5 
.70 .27 0 7.09 
. 85 .50 5 2 12.84 
65 45 0 0 (b) 
.40 .05 5 10 (b) 
90 .65 5 8 11.26 
75 .65 5 | 4 18.60 
.95 5 1 (b) 
5 80 5 4 12.73 
5 . 25 5 5 4.40 
0 15 0 9 (b) 
5 .40 5 1 5.29 
5 .70 0 10.00 8.03 
5 .45 0 6.25 (b) 
0 25 0 9.46 (b) 
0 .65 0 19.16 (b) 
0 .30 0 (b) (b) 
0 25 5 6.75 6.75 
: 5 .55 0 7.61 (b) 
1927 1928 1932 19388 
AAA AAA AAA AAA 
, Ist 4s 1947 AAA AAA AAA AAA AAA 
1996 Aaa AAA AAA AAA AAA 
a’ ee Ist 4s 1948 AAA AAA AAA Aa Baa 
Plain 4 4s 1944 Ba Ba Baa Baa Ba 
Gen. 5s 1987 AAA AAA AAA A B 
Gen. 481989 Aa Aw A 
Jt. Ref. 5s 1963 Aa AA AA Ba Ba 
2003 AAA AAA AAA Baa B 
977 A A A Ba B 
962 A A A Baa Ba 
is Ref. 3 %s 1997 AAA AAA AA AAA A 
1948 Baa Baa Baa Baa Caa 
1937 AAA AAA AAA Baa Baa 
Pere Marquette............ st o8 1956 Aa AA AA Ba Ba 
P 1988 AAA AAA AAA Aa B 
1938 AA AA AA A Ca 
1950 A A A B Caa 
1945 Ba Ba Ba B Ca 
, 1955 AAA AAA AAA A Baa 
1939 AAA AAA AAA Baa B 
76 


Railroad Bonds 


which the study was made. Some of 
the corporations have been reorgan- 
ized and the results today would not 
be on a comparable basis. 


General Factors 


YIELDS—The market’s appraisal 
of bond values, as reflected by yields, 
was of some help in pointing out 
potential risks in individual items. 
In a substantial number of cases, 
however, it did not reflect in a 
practical, usable manner, the po- 
tential risk involved. The _ table, 
“Value as Determined by Yield,” ap- 
pears on page 76. 

RATINGS—In the case of ratings, 
as in the case of yields, it was found 
that a high grade rating identifi- 
cation was no guarantee that future 
difficulty would be avoided. The 
table illustrating the rating experi- 
ence during the years under study 
appears on page 76. 

LEGALITY—The evidence in the 
field of legality coincides rather 
closely with that in the yield and 
rating fields, namely, that inclusion 
in the legal list was no assurance 
that subsequent difficulty would not 
develop. 

TRAFFIC DENSITY—In the case of 
troublesome bonds, a wide variation 
in traffic density among individual 
systems was evident. It does not ap- 
pear, however, that this factor is of 
great significance when used by it- 
self in appraising the credit stand- 
ing of a railroad system. 


Balance Sheet Factors 


RATIO OF WORKING CAPITAL TO 
Dest SERVICE—The conclusion is 
unmistakable that the presence of 
working capital is not in itself a 
reliable or dependable criterion of 
future stability. 

TREND OF WORKING CAPITAL—The 
only generalization that seems war- 
ranted from a study of the trend of 
working capital is that a sudden 
large drop from one year to the next 
is a danger signal. It is not an in- 
fallible indication of future diffi- 
culty, however, but it should be 
heeded. 

MATURING DEBT—The absence of 
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large nearby maturities was not any 
guarantee that trouble would be 
avoided when earnings later de- 
clined. 

DEBT IN RELATION TO GROSS REVE- 
NUE—Contrary to normal expecta- 
tion there does not appear to be a 
clear-cut relationship between the 
amount of debt relative to gross 
revenues and the ability of a rail- 
road to weather a period of sub- 
normal earnings. 

DEBT AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE 
MARKET VALUE OF EQuiITy—Debt as 
a percentage of the market value of 
equity gives evidence of having 
value as a safety indicator. Those 
roads that encountered difficulty in- 
variably had a high ratio, while some 
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roads that withstood future trouble 
best had a relatively low ratio. 


Income Account Factors 


MARGIN OF SAFETY—The margin 
of safety is the ratio of net income 
to total operating revenues. These 
ratios proved to be of considerable 
help in pointing out the weakness 
in some of the railroad systems. The 
“Margin of Safety” table appears on 
this page. 

TIMES CHARGES EARNED—‘Times 
charges earned” is a frequently 
used standard of bond quality and 
is one of the chief. ingredients in the 
legality and rating tests which are 
employed. Although the figures in- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 113) 


MARGIN OF SAFETY 
(Ratio of Net Income to Total Operating Revenues) 


1926 


HicuHest QUALITY 
Chesapeake & Ohio. . 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Union Pacific . 

Norfolk & Western. . 


GENERAL QUALITY 
Baltimore & Ohio 


Chicago & Northwestern 

Chicago, Milwaukee St. Paul.. 
Illinois Central 
Lehigh Valley 
Missouri Pacific. . . . 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas. . .. 
New York Central 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Pere Marquette 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific... . 
Minn., St. Paul & S. 8S. Marie... 
St. Louis, San Francisco 

Seaboard Air Line. . 

Southern Pacific. . 

Wabash 


1927 1928 1932 1938 


—— 


PERCENTAGE OF GROSS REVENUE REQUIRED TO SERVICE DEBT 


1926 


HicHest QUALITY 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
Union Pacific. 
Norfolk & Western. 
GENERAL 
Baltimore & Ohio..... 
Boston & Maine 
Chicago & Northwestern... 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul... 
Illinois Central. 
Lehigh Valley . 
Missouri Pacific. . 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
New York Central. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Pere Marquette... 
Chicago, Rock Island a Pacific. 
Minn., St. Paul & 8. S. Marie. 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 
Seaboard Air Line. 
Southern Pacific... .. 
Wabash 
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DEPOSITS IN TWO NAMES 


Creator. upon death valid only if in compliance 
ith statute of wills or deposit In fwo names act. 


In Nebraska, one Arthur Young 
informed the cashier of his bank 
that he wanted the money in his 
account to go to his sister, Mrs. 
Edith McCoy, upon his death. Ac- 
cordingly, the cashier added the fol- 
lowing after his name on the ledger 
sheet: “2/21/47 P.O.D. Mrs. Edith 
McCoy,” which meant, it was 
agreed, “Pay on death” to Mrs. Mc- 
Coy. 

Young thereafter used the ac- 
count as his own until he died. Some 
$8,000 remaining in the account was 
then withdrawn and retained by 
Mrs. McCoy, who claimed that the 
language added to the ledger sheet 
gave her title to the account upon 
Young’s death. Certain of Young’s 
heirs at law thought otherwise and 
the matter went to court. 

Nebraska’s Supreme Court noted 
that “. . . whatever the form of the 
instrument, if it vest no present in- 
terest but only appoints what is to 
be done after the death of the 
maker, it is a testamentary instru- 
ment.” Such instruments are inef- 
fective unless executed in compli- 
ance with the statute of wills, said 
the court. The words on the ledger 
sheet gave Mrs. McCoy no interest 
in property at the time they were 
written, but were to operate only 
on Young’s death; as such, they 
were “clearly testamentary in char- 
acter” and void for noncompliance 
with the statute of wills, the court 
held. 

Mrs. McCoy then contended that, 
nevertheless, she took title to the 
deposit under Nebraska’s modified 
version of the A.B.A. recommended 
Deposit in Two Names Act: “... a 
deposit ... made in the name of two 
or more persons, deliverable or pay- 
able to either or .. . survivor . 
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Deposits in Two Names—Motor Vehicle Liens 


may be delivered or paid to either 
of said persons or... survivor...” 
The court agreed that this could 
be so, since a transaction in com- 
pliance with this statute need not 
comply with the statute of wills. 
But it held that it was not so, since 
this statute had not been complied 
with, the deposit not having been 
made in the names of two or more 
persons, nor made deliverable or 
payable to either Young or Mrs. Mc- 
Coy, during Young’s lifetime. Young 
v. McCoy, 40 N.W. 2d 540. Paton’s 
Digest, Deposits §§14D:2, 4, 6, 7. 


MOTOR VEHICLE LIENS 


Common law of conditional sales ap- 
plies in absence of statute modifying it. 


One Stewart purchased a car in 
Rhode Island on a conditional sale 
contract. Some time thereafter one 
Pridgen applied for and received a 
certificate of title for the same car 
in North Carolina. Later, the car 
was sold by Pridgen to one Stallings, 
and still later, sold by him to de- 
fendant, in North Carolina. 

Meanwhile the original seller had 
transferred the conditional sale con- 
tract to plaintiff, and Stewart, the 
original purchaser, had defaulted in 
his payments. 

Plaintiff had no knowledge of and 
did not consent to the removal of the 
car from Rhode Island, and at no 
time had any lien been recorded in 
North Carolina in favor of either the 
original seller or plaintiff. Defen- 
dant, for his part, had no knowledge 
of the outstanding conditional sale 
contract until, finally, plaintiff sued 
him for the car. 

The North Carolina Supreme Court 
settled the controversy as follows: 

At common law, said the court, a 
conditional sale contract is valid 
against creditors of and purchasers 


from the conditional buyer, since title 
remains in the conditional seller and 
the conditional buyer has no title to 
assign. 

Thus, said the court, the condi- 
tional seller is entitled to recover 
the property or its value from one 
who purchases it from the condi- 
tional buyer or from any other per- 
son in possession of it. 

And under the rule of comity 
recognized by most states, the court 
added, the contract is enforceable in 
any state in which the property may 
be found, unless that state has modi- 
fied the common-law rule by statute 
or otherwise. 

North Carolina had modified the 
common-law rule, the court pointed 
out, so that no conditional sale con- 
tract will be enforced by its courts 
as against a purchaser for value 
from the conditional buyer, notwith- 
standing the rule of comity, unless 
the contract is recorded as provided 
by North Carolina statutes. 

However, said the court, defen- 
dant could come within the protec- 
tion of the North Carolina statutes 
only if he could show that he de- 
rived his title either directly or by 
intermediate conveyance from Stew- 
art, the original conditional buyer. 

Since defendant traced his title 
only back to Pridgen, he failed to 
make the required showing, said the 
court. Thus, it was held that the 
common law still applied, and plain- ° 
tiff was entitled to judgment. 
Friendly Finance Corporation v. 
Quinn, 61 S.E.2d 192. 


CORRECTION 


The word “drawee,” appearing 
in the second paragraph of the 
case discussed on page 92 of the 
October issue, should have been 
“payee.” 
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Air mail your West Coast items to 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 
San Francisco 
Many correspondents save time by routing all 
western items to this address... 


At this strategic location, our Day-and-Night 
Transit operation provides swift service. Our many 
offices and west-wide relationships offer unusual 
facilities for collection. Our air mail dispatch often 
makes funds available 2 or 3 days earlier. 


Write for details. 


AMERICAN 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


BANKING 


Since 1854 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation « Member Federal Reserve System 


Statement of Condition - September 30, 1950 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 

Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 180,632,728.34 Deposits $ 988,759,728.04 
U. S. Government Obligations 341,197,678.33 Letters of Credit and Acceptances 11,158,327.38 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds 58,952,566.87 
Other Bonds and Securities 13,033,779.69 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 1,172,300.00 } 
Loans and Discounts 441,460,350.08 Capital Stock 
Bank Premises and Equipment 8,816,812.67 Preferred $ 6,030,450.00 
Other Real Estate 1.00 Common 12,353,120.00 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of 

Credit and Acceptances 10,981,156.94 
Accrued Interest Receivable and 

Other Assets 4,867,703.70 


Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 7,654,931.27 
Other Liabilities 6,326,270.22 


Surplus 20,692,676.53 
Undivided Profits 8,139,574.18 

47,215,820.71 
Total Resources $1,061,115,077.62 Total Liabilities $1,061,115,077.62 


United States Government and other securities carried at $136,039,746.15 are pledged to secure U. S. Government Deposits, 
other public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
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fe heap of weather 


When an insurance company like Amoncan Mutual has helped 
Amencan Businessmen weather more wars... 


that's real experience to help you weather 
these fast changing times aud 
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BY FiclENOLY 


more, depressions, more Bear and Bull markets 
than any other liability insurance company in Amencd 


TO HELP You IN THE 
UNGERTAIN DAYS AHEAD | 


With higher taxes, growing inflation 
and hot and cold running wars... 
it's more important than ever to get 
the benefits of the longest experience 
of any liability insurance company in 
America. Today American Mutual’s 
77 offices stand ready to give you 
service and savings based on know- 
how, second to none! Why not join 
the more than 3 million families and 
20,000 industrial concerns who are 
now protected by America’s first lia- 
bility insurance company? See your 
local Mr. Friendly today. Consult 
classified telephone directory. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL «i 


... the first American liability insurance company 


© 1950 amenican muTUAL INSURANCE ComPARY 


REMEMBER: ALL AMERICAN MUTUAL POLICIES ARE NON-ASSESSABLE 


Total Assets Total Liabilities Total Surplus 
$102,454,932 $83,731,064 $18,723,867 

Total Claims Total Dividends to Policyholders 
$343,395,102 $133,929,022 


Nearly 75% of all assets in U. S. Government, first grade industrial, railroad, 
public utility bonds and notes. 


| 
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« Better Living 


be 


BOB COOPER 


The audience files into New York’s Town Hall for the subscription series on “You and Your Dollars in a War or Peace Economy” 


Your Dollar's Worth 


The author has written on muny 
subjects of interest to women for 
such publications as Vogue, Ma- 
demoiselle, Glamour, Charm, Inde- 
pendent Woman, and her work has 
appeared often in both the daily and 
Saturday magazine supplements of 
The Christian Science Monitor. This 
article is the first in a series on 
finance forums. 


pees everywhere one goes, in 
business or socially, how to get 
the maximum value for a dollar is 
a major theme of discussion. Money 
and its best use has become a rec- 
cgnized part of the plan of Ameri- 
can living. 

Today, economic news and fi- 
nancial developments are frequent 
front page headlines. As he reads his 
newspaper, not only Mr. Average 
American, but his wife also scans 
the financial pages carefully. Ac- 
cording to a recent survey, more 
women are reading financial pages 
now than ever before in the history 
of newsprint. Gone are the days 
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when the “littke woman” thought it 
smart to appear publicly dumb 
about money; proclaim proudly 
that she just couldn’t balance a 
check book. 

All over the country now, women 
are becoming acutely conscious of 
the necessity of attempting to safe- 
guard their own economic security 

. of acquiring for themselves the 
financial knowledge they need to 
help them meet our changing times. 

In almost every part of the 
United States, from Massachusetts 
to California, financial forums for 
women have sprung up so fast and 
proven so phenomenally successful 
that trust institutions one after an- 
other have hastened to join the 
ranks of those sponsoring such lec- 
tures. Thousands of women, home- 
makers, part-time wage earners, 
spinster-career gals, and an ever-in 
creasing number of widows (every 
other woman over 60 is a widow) 
are learning how to manage money 
and make it work harder. 

With platform lectures by noted 


financial experts, followed by down- 
to-earth discussion periods covering 
questions on personal financial 
planning and investments, thou- 
sands of women are now learnirg 
how to protect the purchasing 
power of their present dollars; how 
to better manage their retirement 
dollars. 

Invitations to some trust institu- 
tion forums read “For Women 
Only.” But at many other bank 
“Women’s Forums,” not only the 
ladies appear financially inquisitive, 
but men, too, show keen and atten- 
tive interest. In many cities, the 
forums have proven so successful 
that repeat programs have already 
been held. 

Early this year, the insistent de- 
mand on the part of Minneapolis 
women for admission to the First 
National Bank Women’s Forum held 
in the fall of 1949, caused the bank 
to repeat its forum. 

The list of banks and trust com- 
panies now conducting forums. is 
both lengthy and impressive. 
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Some forums are given on a sub- 
scription basis. Others are free. All 
of the talks are in nontechnical lan- 
guage easy for women, who have no 
previous economic or financial edu- 
cation, to understand. All of the 
talks also emphasize specific and 
practical information on financial 
subjects of interest to the home- 
maker, the business and professional 
woman. 

According to a test poll taken last 
spring by The Union and New 
Haven Trust Company, New Haven, 
Connecticut, women showed their 
preference for the following sub- 
jects in the order listed: Invest- 
ments; Home Ownership; Mort- 
gages; Real Estate; Household Fi- 
nancial Management; Wills; Taxes; 
The American Economic System; 
Estate Planning; Life Insurance; 
Trust Funds; Social Security and 
Similar Benefits. 


Pioneered in Pittsburgh 


Pioneer in this forward-looking, 
feminine - education movement, is 
The Peoples First National Bank 
and Trust Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Since 1943, this bank 
has been holding its now famous 
“Economic Teas for Women.” 

Financial forums for women were 
also conducted in 1948 and 1949 by 
nine banks in the Chicago District 
of the Illinois Bankers Association; 
notably the First National Bank of 
Chicago, Chicago National Bank, 
Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company, Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank, Northern Trust 
Company, City National Bank and 
Trust Company, American National 
Bank and Trust Company, Chicago 
Title and Trust Company, LaSalle 
National Bank. 

The forums ranged in length from 
one to 10 sessions. 

In addition to its very successful 
forum of 1949, The Detroit Trust 
Company also added its radio pro- 
gram ‘Women’s Town Meeting of 
The Air.” 

For 13 weeks, each Tuesday morn- 
ing over WWJ, only economic sub- 
jects of interest to women were dis- 
cussed. On completion of the 13 
broadcasts, an additional one was 
presented before the State Conven- 
tion of the Michigan Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. The average studio 
audience was more than 450, with a 
total of more than 6,000 actually 
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present at the programs plus many 
thousands listening in. 

Among the most recent forums for 
women on financial topics held in 
the East and Texas, were those 
given by the New York Members, 
Association of Bank Women, at the 
Hotel Biltmore, New York; Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust Company, 
Providence, Rhode Island; Worces- 
ter County Trust Company, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts; Morristown 
Trust, Company, Morristown, New 
Jersey; Newark Trust Company, 
Newark, Delaware; Hartford-Con- 
necticut Trust Company, Hartford, 
Connecticut; Greenwich Trust Com- 
pany, Greenwich, Connecticut. 

Fall forums scheduled were: Peo- 
ples Trust Company of Bergen 
County, Hackensack, New Jersey; 
Stamford Trust Company, Stamford, 
Connecticut; Republic National 
Bank, Dallas, Texas; Union and New 
Haven Trust Company, New Haven, 
Connecticut; Merchants National 
Bank and Trust Company, Syracuse. 

In the Mid - West, forums for 
women were conducted by the 
Fourth National Bank, Wichita, 
Kansas; The Birmingham National 
Bank, Birmingham, Michigan; and 
Central National Bank, Greencastle, 
Indiana. 

Forums for women devoted solely 
to banking and trust business, in- 
clude: First National Bank, Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin; The Merchants Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
Syracuse, New York; and Kentucky 
Bankers Association (Lincoln Bank 
and Trust Company, Louisville), as 
well as the Rutherford Trust Com- 
pany, Rutherford, New Jersey. 


“How did you expect me to keep from 


getting overdrawn, with the dollar 


worth only fifty cents?” 


Other recent forum additions also 
include the San Diego Trust and 
Savings Bank, San Diego, Califor- 
nia; Mercantile-Commerce Bank and 
Trust Co., St. Louis, Missouri; Cit- 
izens and Southern National Bark, 
Atlanta, Georgia; The Boardwalk 
National Bank, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey; The Bloomfield Savings In- 
stitution, Bloomfield, New Jersey; 
Paterson Savings & Trust Company, 
Paterson, New Jersey; National 
Bank of Auburn, Auburn, New 
York; New Rochelle Trust Company, 
New Rochelle, New York; Schenec- 
tady Trust Company, Schnectady, 
New York; Bank of Virginia, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 


Town Hall Series 
Is By Subscription 


Probably newest on this list of 
stimulating forums, is the subscrip- 
tion course of ten lectures now being 
given in New York City’s celebrated 
center of education, The Town Hall. 
Presented jointly by The Town Hall, 
Inc., and The Federation of Women 
Shareholders in American Business, 
Inc., the course is titled: “You and 
Your Dollars—in a War or Peace 
Economy—Modernizing Your Invest- 
ment Program.” 

Described as an elementary course 
in personal money management, the 
course is directed by Mrs. Wilma 
Soss, president, Federation of 
Women Shareholders in American 
Business. 

Its subject content is aimed at 
women in all walks of American life. 
Speakers and topics both have been 
chosen to appeal to women who earn 
and manage their own money; to 
those whose inheritances are being 
guided for them by others, and to 
those who feel they need only a “re- 
fresher” course to help them keep 
up-to-date on their investments and 
the financial news of the day. 

The time was set at four to five- 
thirty so that interested business 
executives could feel free to attend. 

Audiences at these Town Hall fi- 
nancial forums are large; and scat- 
tered among the rapidly scribbling 
or pencil-hunting feminine members, 
may be seen a goodly sprinkling of 
men. In fact, over 10 percent of the 
forum audiences are males. 

Some could be classified as ordi- 
nary businessmen, still working, but 
whose experiences (and lack of time 
and opportunity) have not included 
the financial know-how they need. 
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Audience questions are as varied 
as their askers’ backgrounds. Since 
profit and stockholders’ relations are 
the province of many men present, 
they are greatly interested in the 
questions asked by women. They 
are interested also in knowing more 
about other companies’ new tech- 
niques. 

Each of the Town Hall financial 
forum topics is proving keenly inter- 
esting to listeners. 

“The Dollar and I,” “Taxes and 
Better Family Living,” “Where Shall 
I Go to Invest My Dollars,” ‘In 
Which Industry Shall I Invest?” are 
only a few in the long list now be- 
ing covered by 30 eminent special- 
ists. 

Answers to two of the most popu- 
lar questions in an early lecture, 
brought forth so many pencils and 
pads, that we give the replies here 
in entirety. 

Question Number One was for Dr. 
Edward F. Willett, Associate Pro- 
fessor, Department of Economics, 
Smith College, a prominent speaker 
of the day. Q. “How can I, an in- 
vestor, protect myself against infla- 
tion?” 


A. “There is certainly no protec- 
tion against inflation that is sure to 
work successfully in the face of un- 
known future governmental action. 
In general, things, and claims to 
things, are better to hold during a 
period of inflation than money or 
claims to money. Home ownership 
is possibly the best single protec- 
tion, but it has its dangers. Well se- 
lected common stocks should be 
preferable to bonds of any sort, but 
taxes could destroy protection an- 
ticipated in this way. To a person 
who does not need income, precious 
stones and objects of art may prove 
to afford a real degree of protection 
if a serious inflation develops.” 


Insurance in Inflation 


Question Number Two was for Mrs. 
Lelia Thompson, counsel for Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and also a Town Hall Forum 
guest speaker. Q. ‘What is your 
idea of insurance when there is in- 
flation ?” 

A. “Life insurance contracts are 
promises to pay a fixed amount upon 
the happening of a certain event, 
namely the death of the insured. 


That event may happen the diy 
after the policy is issued or many 
years after. Each year in order to 
continue to bind the insurance com- 
pany to pay the full face amount, a 
premium will have to be paid. The 
premium may be paid in dollars 
whose purchasing power has in- 
creased or decreased above or below 
the purchasing power of the dollars 
which were used to pay the first 
premium. In the same manner, the 
dollars which will be paid to the 
beneficiary upon the death of the in- 
sured, will vary in value. Thus in an 
inflationary period, the purchasing 
power of the dollars which go into 
the premium is less, and the pur- 
chasing power of the dollars which 
will be paid out is correspondingly 
small. In years of depression the re- 
verse is true. One important consid- 
eration is the fact that the option 
available under the policy may run 
over the lifetime of a recipient. 
During the payee’s life, the dollar 
value will undoubtedly fluctuate. 
Nevertheless the guaranteed option 
will continue and form a backlog for 
her support, no matter what the 
market conditions may be.” 


Consumer and Mortgage Credit 


Sees Federal Agencies as Most Restricted by Curbs 


This selection of news and opinion 
was compiled by THEODORE FISCHER 
of BANKING’S editorial staff. 


print speeches. However, rules 

are made to be broken—and 
every so often there comes a speech 
that should be repeated. 

Such a case is the address of Ken- 
neth R. Wells, vice-president, Amer- 
ican National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago, to the Iowa Bankers 
Association on October 25. 

In part, he had this to say: 

“Actually Regulation X in its 
present form does not require a 
downpayment on a house which 
would be considered severe by any 
conservative mortgage lender. Ex- 
cept for those mortgages which were 
made by or insured by some govern- 
mental agency, very few mortgages 
were made on terms more liberal 
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than permitted under Regulation X. 
“If we think back, the breakdown 
in terms which now must be regu- 
lated, not only in the field of real 
estate credit but also in the field of 
consumer credit, leads back to the 
door of Government itself—the same 
Government which now says that 
credit terms must be regulated in 
order to control our economy. 
“Instalment credit terms prior to 
1934, when FHA came into being, 
were rather conservative. Very little 
paper ran over 18 months, although 
some did go to 24 months. When 
FHA came in, terms were given 
from 3 to 5 years on items that prior 
to that time had been financed from 
12 to 24 months. It was FHA and 
the Veterans Administration and the 
Farm Security Administration and 
the Electric Home and Farm Au- 
thority which have extended terms 
on real estate, on appliances and 


other items far beyond what pru- 
dent lenders considered sound under 
ordinary conditions. It would appear 
that it would have been possible to 
amend the regulations of the various 
agencies themselves rather than to 
force a new regulation on all lenders 
in order to curb governmental 
agencies. 

“We are told that Regulations Y 
and Z are in the offing, so we will 
have the full phase—W, X, Y, and 
Z. Just what they will regulate we 
are not sure, but it is assumed that 
they will regulate charge accounts, 
single-payment loans and the financ- 
ing of commercial and industrial 
real estate. Just when Y and Z will 
be issued no one knows, but one 
thing we do know—with the multi- 
plicity of the regulations now in ef- 
fect it is practically necessary for us 
as bankers to examine every loan 
application and every piece of paper 
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“It’s a new Government regulation for 
loan applicants” 


that we buy to determine if it quali- 
fies with one or more of the existing 
regulations. It becomes increasingly 
difficult for us to go about our daily 
business. 

“Most of us will agree that our 
national economy is a very complex 
mechanism. When it is tinkered 
with, reactions far different from 
those expected may result. All of 
these regulations and controls are 
a form of ‘tinkering’ with one seg- 
ment of our business machine, and 
reactions may occur in unlooked for 
places. Up to the present time there 
is no evidence to prove that there 
exists anywhere in this country such 
an accurate knowledge of our econ- 
omy and what makes it tick to give 
any one person or group of persons 
the ability to regulate that economy 
by artificially speeding it up and 
then slowing it down. In the past 
years we have had many ideas put 
into effect which have affected our 
economy. Regulations W and X—and 
possibly Y and Z—are move of the 
same. Secretary Sawyer said, ‘Con- 
trols are necessary if we are to se- 
cure our future well-being and our 
liberty.’ We have to live with these 
controls—we have to work under 
them; but we can hope. We can hope 
that those who administer the regu- 
lations develop a greater wisdom, 
because greater wisdom will be 
needed in the application of regu- 
lations which tend to speed up and 
slow down our economy. Otherwise, 
the controls may end up by destroy- 
ing that well-being and liberty which 
they are purported to save.” 


Unwholesome Reliance 


ARION B. FOLSOM, chairman of 
the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment, thinks that reliance on con- 
trols over prices, wages, and con- 
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sumer buying now would reduce 
seriously the nation’s chances of 
getting the kind of fiscal and mone- 
tary program “which alone can 
strike at the root cause of inflation.”’ 
Mr. Folsom recommends cuts in 
nonmilitary Government expendi- 
tures, and cuts in outlays for farm- 
price supports and mortgage pur- 
poses; tax and credit measures writ- 
ten with an eye to assurance of ade- 
quate credit for plant expansion and 
preservation of incentives to keep 
costs down; an intensified Savings 
Bond program and the sale of more 
bonds outside the banking system. 


Regulations Work— 
But Aren't Necessary 


Recutations on instalment credit 
are not necessary in times of high 
consumer income and scarcity of 
goods. This is the opinion expressed 
by some 60 credit bureau managers 
from 14 states in a consumer credit 
forum at the University of Illinois. 

When goods are scarce and cus- 
tomers have money, the merchant 
doesn’t have to offer low credit 
terms, the forum brought out. 
Whether or not consumer credit 
regulations are installed, when cus- 
tomers start bidding against each 
other for goods; credit terms go up. 
At such times, the forum agreed, 
credit regulations will solve no 
problems. 


More Curbs, More Beer 


Tuzre is a widely expressed opin- 
ion to the effect that people save 
or spend just what they feel they 
should; that they police their spend- 
ing pretty carefully; that Regula- 
tion W will have little effect on 
how much is spent but will merely 
channel the spending into other 
items. 

In other words, when you can’t 
buy a refrigerator you'll use the 
same amount of money to buy some- 
thing else. 

A recent Associated Press dis- 
patch seems to bear this out. As 
published in the New York Herald 
Tribune, datelined Chicago, Novem- 
ber 9, it said: 

“The beer industry hopes to skim 
some of the foam off the nation’s 
purchasing power now that credit 
curbs have made it harder to buy 
homes, automobiles, and other major 
items. That was the prediction of 
the keynote speaker today at the 


Ir would be a pity—yes, even a 
tragedy—if the increase in neces- 
sary downpayments and the shorter 
mortgage maturities drives the 
lower-level wage earner out of the 
housing market and thereby fur- 
nishes propaganda for a new push 
of subsidized low-cost public hous- 
ing. 
—Dr. G. ROWLAND COLLINS 
Dean, Schools of Business 
New York University 


13th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Beer Wholesalers’ Associa- 
tion.” 


Canadian Controls 


Ox November 1, Canada put some 
credit controls into effect. Automo- 
bile purchasers must pay at least 
one-third down, while purchasers of 
other goods on credit must pay 20 
percent down. Instalments must be 
paid in 18 months. There had pre- 
viously been no downpayment re- 
quirement and no time limit for com- 
pletion of payments. 

Exempted from the new controls 
are: real estate; stocks; bonds; se- 
curities; goods for professional and 
business use; buses; trucks; imple- 
ments and equipment used in farm- 
ing or fishing; and building mate- 
rials. 

The controls are called an “anti- 
inflation step.” 


“It’s something new in painless loans. 
You just take two of these before mak- 
ing each payment” 
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The Alaska Bankers Association 
Newsletter for October began with 
an “apology” by Harvey G. Brown, 
its editor, who is also secretary of 
the far-north bankers association. 
We quote Mr. Brown here because 
there may be those in bankers asso- 
ciations elsewhere who will under- 
stand what he means. He apologizes 
as follows: 

“Despite summer being the time 
when a fellow has to hit the ball, 
and despite there being no set dead- 
line for the Newsletter, the writer 
feels rather shamefaced about not 
getting something out these past few 
months. Now the hunting season is 
on, and the way I feel about hunt- 
ing, I should forget this Newsletter 
until I have a buck in the locker. 


“ ‘Brown,’ I keep saying to myself, 
‘you can’t go chasing around the hills 


until you at least make some effort 
tu attend to association business.’ 

“With some nice looking deer com- 
ing into town, that takes some will 
power. I mention all this not only to 
fill up space, but to let you fellows 
know what I’m up against this time 
of year.” 

* * * 

Two recent publications of the 
Kentucky Bankers Association de- 
serve attention from bankers and 
bankers associations in other states. 

The KBA Report of Activities, 
1949-1950 is an impressive 30-page 
booklet which describes the KBA’s 
meetings of the past year (conven- 
tion, clinics, conferences, banker- 
farmer meetings, group meetings, 
etc.), special services (tax bulletin, 
booklets published, FBI plaques, ad- 
vertising mat service, education ma- 


Lejt to right, Bob White, James Ruckstuhl, Marian Lee Beck, and Jacquelin Jolly, 
5th to 8th grade students, Crystal Lake, McHenry County, Illinois, call on Harold J. Bacon, 
executive vice-president, Home State Bank, after listening to the Prairie Farmer—WLS 
Radio Broadcast, “Magic Coins,” to get first hand information on savings accounts. 
Banker Bacon presented each student with a dime saver that holds $5 and gave each a 


new dime to put in the saver. 


A feature of the “Magic Coin” program was the introduction, by IBA President Joseph 
R. Frey, of A.B.A. President James E. Shelton, who spoke to the grade school audience 


by transcription. 


The Committee on Education and Public Relations of the Illinois Bankers Association 
and IBA Public Relations Director Dewey M. Beck cooperated with Josephine Wetzler, 
director of education of WLS, in preparation of the script, which was broadcast as one of 
the “Adventures in Freedom” series of “School Time Programs” heard daily by over 
five hundred thousand school children in Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, and Iowa. 


terial, radio programs, tax tables), 
the bulletin service, work of the legal 
counsel, legislative activity, research, 
group insurance and pension plan, 
the KBA agricultural program (the 
largest section of the book), the Ken- 
tucky School of Banking, instalment 
loan and salary surveys, and adver- 
tising contest. The booklet is attrac- 
tively printed and well illustrated. 
There are many ideas in it which 
would be of value to other state 
associations. 

The other KBA booklet recently 
published is Primer of Regulations 
W and X, prepared by Robert E. 
Hatton, general counsel of the asso- 
ciation. Mr. Hatton makes an anal- 
ysis of the two regulations and calls 
attention to their provisions in brief, 
easily understood form. 

* * 


Sidney S. Ayres, executive secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Bankers 
Association since 1947, died suddenly 
on October 28 at the age of 47. 

Mr. Ayres was formerly an assis- 
tant vice-president at the Granite 
Trust Company, Quincy, and had 
charge of the personal loan depart- 
ment. He later became secretary of 
the Massachusetts Automobile Deal- 
ers Association. 

He was president of the Eastern 
Secretaries Association and a direc- 
tor of the Financial Advertisers 
Association of New England. 


* * * 


Public speaking contests for all 
school children in the state are again 
being planned by the North Carolina 
Bankers Association. Contests are 
to be held in every school, both white 
and colored. Winners, through a 
series of elimination contests, will 
appear in the finals in Raleigh next 
April. Prizes will be given by banks 
and the state association. This year’s 
subject is “Green Pastures—Their 
Place in the Economy of North 
Carolina.” *« * 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 
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“ by Dr. MARCUS NADLER 


Consulting Economist to the Bank and Professo, ver Bank and Trust 


Com 
f Banking end Fiaene pany by Dr, Nadler, 


eat New York University. 
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| talks on current economic subjects 
are delivered by Dr. Marcus Nadler to the officers of 
Central Hanover at intervals. Dr. Nadler is Consulting 
Economist to the Bank and Professor of Banking and 
Finance at New York University. Reprints of these talks 
will be sent upon request. 


A bank is known by the correspond-= 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 

Member Federal Deposit 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 86) 


Martin A. Graettinger, former sec- 
retary and executive vice-president, 
Illinois Bankers Association, died on 
October 30 at the age of 82. He had 
been retired since 1939. 


* * * 


One of the most active organiza- 
tions in the promotion of bank-school 
relations is the Savings Banks Asso- 
ciation of the State of New York. 
The program of the association can 
be divided into five phases: school 
savings, motion picture program, 
Quiz Kid radio project, the Junior 


Achievement movement, extension of 
thrift education. 

Mainspring of the school savings 
program is the School Savings 
Forum, made up of those actually 
engaged in this type of savings work. 
The Forum meets every two months. 
A basic policy of the association is 
to leave primary contact with the 
schools to the local banks. Some of 
the savings banks’ school savings 
activities have been to produce films, 
publish school bank papers, arrange 
bank tours, and hold receptions and 
dinners for teachers and _ school 
Officials. * 


Let COW vec... 


More and more every day, banks across the country are discovering the 
advantages of rubber tile flooring as a part of their plan of interior mo- 
dernization to give the bank a more pleasant atmosphere for employees as 


well as customers. 


But there are many brands of rubber tile available. So if your plans call 
for remodeling, or a new building program, protect the investment in your 
bank as well as in real estate developments of all types by comparing all 
brands. And like so many architects, designers and contractors, men who 
know better rubber tile, you’ll decide on Hood Rubber Tile. . . the floor 
that gives you a lifetime of wear, new beauty that will enhance any decor- 
tive plan, more economy through a minimum of maintenance and years of 
all-important quiet and comfort. To help you decide, write today for a free 
color catalog showing why the experts choose Hood Rubber Tile. 


BFGoodrich 


| 
| 
Flooring Division | 
| 


Several films have been produced 
for distribution to schools through 
the association and the savings 
banks. The aggregate audience in 
New York State alone is estimai:d 
as well over 2.5-million. Animated 
cartoons in technicolor have been 
acquired and are being promoted for 
showings particularly among junior 
high and high school groups. 

The Quiz Kid program, mention«d 
several times in this department, hus 
been highly successful. The associa- 
tion states that “in every case thus 
far the Quiz Kid program has elicited 
better understanding and coopera- 
tion from school authorities, greater 
interest in savings banks on the part 
of children and improved community 
appreciation.” 

In several areas banks are spon- 
soring the Junior Achievement move- 
ment and also specific projects. This 
is particularly true on Long Island. 

The adoption of school courses re- 
lating to thrift has progressed rather 
slowly, although schools in some 
communities have cooperated and 
others have the question under con- 


sideration. 
* * * 


At its annual meeting in Kansas 
City, the National Association of 
Bank Auditors and Comptrollers 
elected as its 1950-51 president Bur- 
ton P. Allan, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Milaca, Minnesota. 
Other officers elected at the conven- 
tion were: first vice-president, Clar- 
ence H. Lichtfeldt, comptroller, First 
Wisconsin National Bank, Milwau- 
kee; second vice-president, George 
Ehrhardt, assistant vice-president, 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Company, New York; secretary, Ira 
C. Chaney, auditor, Crocker First 
National Bank, San Francisco; trea- 
surer, Robert H. Shepler, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier, The Denver Na- 
tional Bank, Denver. 


* * * 


Robert E. Pye, executive secretary 
of the Minnesota Bankers Associa- 
tion, has been appointed chairman 
of the board of trustees of the School 
of Banking at the University of Wis- 
consin to succeed Harry C. Hausman, 
secretary of the [Illinois Bankers 
Association, who recently retired 
after holding the office since 1946. 

The announcement of Mr. Pye’s 
selection was made by Ralph Fon- 
taine, executive secretary of the 
Kentucky Bankers Association, as 
president of the Central States Con- 
ference, sponsor of the school. * * * 
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More than 300 bankers from all 
parts of New York State gathered in 
Syracuse in mid-November for the 
annual Farm Credit and Bank Opera- 
tions Conference of the New York 
State Bankers Association. 

One feature of the conference was 
the description of a simplified com- 
mercial loan credit file which is ex- 
pected to be put into use by many of 
the state’s 640 commercial banks. 
The file, the product of months of 
study by a special committee, was 
introduced to the conferees by Har- 
vey V. Delapena, vice-president of 
the Grace National Bank, New York 
City, and James Johnston, credit 


analyst of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. 

The bankers were also provided 
with the latest information on set- 
ting up a job evaluation program for 


Bonds 


HE importance of the part played 

by banks in spearheading bond 
drives for the Treasury Department 
is being dramatized in Freeport, 
Long Island. 

In 1942, a war bond drive con- 
ducted there and led by the former 
First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Freeport, now a part of The 
Meadow Brook National Bank, raised 
$700,450 in war bond sales—enough 
to purchase two heavy bombers, a 
light bomber, and a fighter plane. 

One of these planes, a B-29 chris- 
tened Spirit of Freeport, saw action 
in World War II, was deactivated, 
and then was reactivated for the 
Korean Campaign. On its eighth 
mission asa member of the United 
Nations force, it picked up some 
flak holes. This necessitated a com- 
plete inspection of the ship to de- 
termine the extent of the damage. In 
carrying out this inspection, one of 
the members of the crew uncovered 
an old decalcomania which had been 
placed in the ship by the Treasury 
Department in recognition of the 
part played by the First National in 
the success of the bond drive. After 
this discovery, two of the members 
of the crew sat down and wrote a 
letter to the bank to tell the folks 
back home that their ship was still 
doing its job. 

The letter was received by Augus- 
tus B. Weller, president of The 
Meadow Brook National Bank, who 
felt that something should be done 
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Away! 


smaller banks; the real estate and 
agricultural outlook; a program of 
help to farmers, methods for in- 
creased income and shortcuts in bank 
operations for more efficient service 
to customers. 

* * * 

The Michigan Bankers Association 
is distributing a booklet, An Outline 
of Bank Auditing, which has been 
prepared by its auditors committee. 
The booklet describes the audit func- 
tion in a bank, the audit schedule, 
including general safeguards, and 
detailed auditing procedure. William 
A. Eubank, cashier, Pontiac State 
Bank, Pontiac, is chairman of the 
auditors committee of the MBA. 

* * * 

A Manual for County Bankers 
Association Meetings has been pre- 
pared by the commission on county 


for the crew of the Spirit of Free- 
port in appreciation of the job they 
were doing and their thoughtfulness 
in writing that letter. Mr. Weller 
took it up with village officials and 
representatives of the community of 
Freeport, making the suggestion 
that the boys be invited to come to 
Freeport for a four-day holiday. 
Mayor Robert L. Doxsee and his fel- 
low citizens heartily endorsed the 
idea. 


bankers associations of the Kansas 

Bankers Association. This 2-page 

mimeographed leaflet suggests sea- 

sonal subjects for discussion, types 

of meetings and sources of speakers. 
* * * 

A. Livingston Kelley, president of 
the National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks, and president, Prov- 
idence Institution for Savings, Prov- 
idence, R. I, has announced that 
plans are already under way for the 
31st annual conference of the asso- 
ciation to be held next year. He 
stated that the 1951 meeting of the 
nation’s savings bankers will be held 
in the Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J., May 7, 8, and 9 and that 
outstanding leaders in the fields of 
banking, industry and government 
will be invited to participate. 

WILLIAM P. BOGIE 


The invitation was sent to the 
boys in a letter from the bank’s 
president, mailed on August 25. 
Final approval was granted by the 
Air Force and the 16-man air and 
ground crew of the Spirit of Free- 
port arrived in Freeport from 
Okinawa on Armistice Day. 

There were a gala reception and 
four days of entertainment and pub- 
lic recognition for these men, the 
first to return from Korea to Long 
Island, the seat of the United Na- 
tions under whose flag they had 
been fighting. 


The Spirit of Freeport with its crew. The two civilians are, left, Mayor Robert L. 
Doxsee and Meadow Brook National Bank President Augustus B. Weller 
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BANKING NEWS 


National Credit Conferenc 


Authoritative Speakers Will Explore 
Role of the Banks in the Days Ahead 


Top Government officials, educators, bankers, industrial- 
ists will address the Third National Credit Conference at 
the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, December 14-16. The confer- 
ence is sponsored by the Credit Policy Commission of the 
American Bankers Association, of which Kenton R. Cravens, 
vice-president, First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee, 


is chairman. 

Among speakers who will 
present the Government’s 
viewpoint will be Thomas B. 
McCabe, chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. 

Robert C. Tait, president 
of Stromberg-Carlson Com- 
pany will speak, as will Dr. 
E. L. Butz, head of the De- 
partment of Agricultural 
Economics at Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana. 

Several speakers, yet to be 


announced, will be added to | 
the program, which now in- | 


cludes: 


First Session 


Thursday, Dec. 14, 10 A. M. | 


Introductory remarks, | 


Kenton R. Cravens, chair- 
man, A.B.A. Credit Policy 
Committee, and vice-presi- 
dent, Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank & Trust Co., St. Louis. 

Objectives of the confer- 
ence: James E. 


dent, Security-First National 

Bank of Los Angeles. 
Address: Thomas B. Mc- 

Cabe, chairman, 


System. 


Second Session 


Thursday, Dec. 14, 2 P. M. | 


“The Banker, The Farmer, 
and Defense,” W. W. Camp- 
bell, president, 


Forrest City. 
“Agricultural 
Program,” Dr. 


tural Economics, Purdue 
University, Lafayatte, Ind. 
“Financing the Defense 


Program,” Frederic A. Potts, | 


president, Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank. 

“Real Estate Mortgage 
Market Under the Defense 
Program,” Wendell T. Burns, 
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Shelton, | 
president, A.B.A., and presi- | 


Board of | 
Governors, Federal Reserve | 


National | 
Bank of Eastern Arkansas, 


Defense | 
E. L. Butz, 
head, Department of Agricul- 


Kenton R. Cravens 


Thomas B. McCabe 


Charles T. Fisher, Jr. 


vice-president, Northwestern 
National Bank Minneapolis. 


Third Session 
Friday, Dec. 15, 9:30 A. M. 
“Consumer Credit Con- 


trols,” Carl M. Flora, vice- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 93) 


| improvements 


| were among 
| cussed at the annual meet- 


ment 


| pany, Winston-Salem, North | 


Bank Management Unit 
Lines Up 34 Projects 
for Study This Year 


Year's Work Is Plotted 
In Charleston Meeting 


Thirty-four projects for 
in technical 
bank procedures and systems 
subjects dis- 
ing of the Bank Manage- 
Commission of the 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion at the Fort Sumter Ho- 


| tel, Charleston, South Caro- 
| lina, 
| meeting was devoted to such | 


November 15-17. The 


subjects as cost accounting 


| for banks, simplified banking 
| forms, aids and suggestions 


for improving bank opera- 


tions, deferred posting proce- 


dure, and war bombing pro- 
tective measures. 

The Charleston meeting 
was an executive session held 
for the purpose of reviewing 
the Commission’s work and | 
to consider new ideas for im- 
proving bank operations. 


The Commission 


Members of the Commis- 
sion who attended the meet- 
ing include: James H. Ken- 
nedy, vice-president and 
cashier, Philadelphia 
tional Bank, chairman; 
Charles S. Conklin, auditor, 
First National Bank, Atlan- 
ta; E. A. Cook, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier, University 
National Bank, Seattle; W. 
W. Cottle, vice-president and 
eashier, Security-First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles; 
Leslie K. Curry, vice-presi- 
dent, Mercantile - Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company, | 
St. Louis; A. K. Davis, se- | 
nior vice-president, Wacho- | 
via Bank and Trust Com- | 


Carolina; Raymond C. Deer- | 
ing, vice-president and comp- | 
troller, Manufacturers Trust 
Company, New York; O. U. | 
Habberstad, president, Union 
National Bank, Rochester, 
Minnesota; Reuben B. Hays, 
president, First National 
Bank, Cincinnati; C. Edgar 


e at Chicago Dec. 14-16 


Mid-Winter Trust 
Conference in New 
York February 5-7 


Trott, Shelton, Nadler, 
and Fowler on Program 


Upward of 1,800 trust men 
from all sections of the na- 
tion are expected to attend 
the 32nd Mid-Winter Trust 
Conference of the American 
Bankers Association to be 
held at The Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York on February 5 
to 7, according to Raymond 
H. Trott, president of the 
Trust Division. 

In addition to Mr. Trott, 
speakers at the conference 
will include James E. Shel- 
ton, president of the A.B.A., 
and president of the Secur- 
ity-First National Bank of 
Los Angeles; Dr. Marcus 
Nadler, professor of finance, 
New York University, New 
York; and Cody Fowler, a 
member of the Florida Bar 
and president, American Bar 
Association, Tampa. A com- 
plete list of speakers and 
their topics will be announced 


| at a later date. 


The get-acquainted hour, 
which has proved so popular 
with delegates, will be ob- 
served again this year. This 
session gives trust men from 
all sections of the country an 
opportunity to meet and dis- 
cuss informally trust ques- 
tions of mutual interest and 
concern. 

The closing feature of the 
conference on the 7th will be 
a luncheon tendered to the 
visiting trust men by the 
New York Clearing House. 


Johnson, vice-president, First 
National Bank, Chicago; Sid- 
ney M. Price, president, First 
National Bank, Malden, 
Mass.; Melvin C. Miller, dep- 
uty manager, American 
Bankers Association, secre- 
tary; and George R. Amy, 
deputy manager, A.B.A., rep- 
resenting the Country Bank 
Operations Commission. 
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Savings and Mortgage 
Conference Will Be 
Held March 5 and 6 


Topics of the Day 
Will Feature Talks 


The annual Savings and 
Mortgage Conference of the 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion will be held at the Hotel 
Statler in New York on 
March 5 and 6, according to 
William A. Reckman, presi- 
dent of the Savings and 
Mortgege Division, who is 
also president of the West- 


ern Bank and Trust Com- 


pany, Cincinnati. 

Although the Conference 
program is incomplete, fea- 
tured topics will include: 
Savings operations and pro- 
motion, investments, credit 
controls, housing and mort- 
gage legislation, appraisals, 
and other topics made timely 
by the defense program. 

It is anticipated, Mr. 
Reckman said, that from 800 
to 1,000 trust men from va- 
rious sections of the country 
—principally the eastern 
states—will be in attendance 
at the conference. 


New York Schools 
Receive 20 Prints of 


Pay to the Order Of 


Twenty copies of the film, 
“Pay to the Order Of .. .,” 
produced by the Public Re- 


lations Council of the Amer- | 


ican Bankers’ Association, 
have been presented to the 
New York City schools by 
the New York Clearing 
House. Thus the Clearing- 
house became the 750th spon- 
sor of this film, the first film 
in the A.B.A.’s school film 
series for classroom use. 

“Pay to the Order Of...” 
was subjected to careful 
scrutiny by department 
heads, the Bureau of Visual 
Instruction, and the Board of 
Superintendents before the 
Clearinghouse’s offer was ac- 
cepted. 

The New York School Film 
Library has 10 regional de- 
positories covering the 
New York area, for which 20 
prints were requested. 

While “Pay to the Order 

.”’ is being sponsored 

a number of banking 

groups in other cities, this is 

the largest number of prints 

of the film yet requested by 
a sponsor. 
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Newly Appointed A.B.A. Committee 


Rosert LinpQuUIST 
Vice-president, LaSalle Nation- 
al Bank, Chicago; Chairman, 

Public Relations Council 


W. McCartny 
Vice-president, National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston; 
Chairman, Consumer Credit 
Committee 


Regulation X Meeting 
Was Held in New York 
to Clarify Questions 


Government Officials 


To assist banks in meeting 
the problems involved in ex- 
tending credit under the 
| newly imposed Regulation X 


lations of the FHA and the 
Veterans Administration, the 
Savings and Mortgage Divi- 
sion of the American Bank- 
ers Association held a “Ques- 
tion and Answer” Conference 
for bankers at the Hotel 
Statler, New York, on 
Nov. 17. 

At the Conference, 
ernment officials, 


Gov- 
including 


Charles T. Fisher, Jr., Fed- | 


eral Reserve Administrator; 


istrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency; 
Franklin D. Richards, com- 
missioner of the Federal 
| Housing Administration; 


Met With Bankers | 


| of the Federal Reserve Board | 
| and the corresponding regu- | 


Epwin P. 
Vice-president-secretary, 
Security Trust Co., Wilming- 
ton; Chairman, Service for 
War Veterans Committee 


Ciaupe E, BENNETT 


President, Tioga County Sav- 
ings & Trust Co., Wellsboro, 
Pa.; Chairman, Federal 
Legislation Committee 


36 Trusts, Savings, 
Commercial Banking 


Posters Available 
In 1951 poster package of 


| the Advertising Department 
of the A.B.A., consisting of 


12 posters on trusts, 12 on 
savings, and 12 on commer- 
cial banking, was announced 
in a descriptive broadside 
mailed to member banks last 
month. The offering also in- 
cludes three new poster dis- 
play frames, one in chrome- 
surfaced satin finish, another 


| in pickled pine, and the third 


in a mahogany finish. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 93) 


and T. B. King, loan guaran- 
ty officer of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, were present to 
answer bankers’ questions 
concerning mortgage credit 
controls. 

“The Conference gave an 


| opportunity to obtain an- 
Raymond M. Foley, admin- | 


swers to problems which the 
new regulations present,” 
Mr. Reckman said. “Bank 
attorneys found it an oppor- 
tunity for clarification of 
legal questions involved.” 


Chairmen 


SHERMAN HAZELTINE 


President, Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix; Chairman, Com- 
mittee on State Legislation 


Harry F, Harrincton 


Vice-president, The Boatmen’s 
National Bank, St. Louis; 
Chairman, Insurance and 

Protective Committee 


| Recent Mailings | 


Advertising : Three Christ- 
mas Thank You folders for 
banks to enclose with Decem- 
ber statements and other 
year end mail. To members; 
state secretaries. 

Agriculture: Newsletter 
from the director of the Agri- 
tural Commission. To mem- 
bers; state secretaries. 

Government Credit Forms: 
Letter to members and state 
secretaries advising that the 
following forms are avail- 
able: Statement of Borrower 
with Respect to Credit which 
is not “Real Estate Construc- 
tion Credit,” and Statement 
of Borrower under Regula- 
tion X. Order form was at- 
tached. 

Payroll Savings: Letter 
urging bankers to join with 
industry and labor in all-out 
push, starting Nov. 1, to ex- 
tend Payroll Savings Plans 
for the purchase of U. S. 
Savings Bonds to every em- 
ployee. To presidents of state 
bankers associations, state 
secretaries and others. 
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Pictures from Trust Conferences 


eA TOTAL of 900 trust men from 30 states attended two 
western Trust Conferences, one the 24th Western Regional 
Trust Conference in Los Angeles and the other the 19th 
Mid-Continent Trust Conference in St. Louis, which were 
sponsored by the Trust Division of the American Bankers 
Association. 

Speaking on the “State of the Union” in Los Angeles, 
A.B.A. President James E. Shelton pointed out that the 
United States Declaration of Independence says that all men 
“are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights”—that “that means they are inherent; it means that 


they are not to be taken away, and they are not to be given 
away.” 

Dr. George S. Benson, president of Harding College, 
Searcy, Arkansas, speaking in St. Louis said that “the policy 
of deficit spending to which the present management of our 
National Government seems unalterably committed is our 
heaviest and most urgent liability on the American balance 
sheet. We must do what we can to stop it.” 

The addresses delivered at the two conferences will be 
printed in full in the November, December, and January 
issues of the Trust Bulletin. 


A small section of 

-the Los Angeles 

conference dele- 
gation 


+ 


+ 


Trust men at the 

St. Louis confer- 

ence applaud a 
speaker 


+ 


Speakers and guests at sessions of Western and Mid-Continent conferences. Left, below, left to right, Division Secretary 

Merle E. Selecman; President Shelton; past Division President John W. Remington; and Frank H. Schmidt, chairman, trust 

division, California Bankers Association. Right, left to right, Judge Thomas C. Hennings, past president, Trust Division; 

Isaae H. Orr, a Trust Division founder and honorary chairman, St. Louis Union Trust Co.; and Division President Raymond 
H. Trott, who is president, Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co., Providence 


. 


Trust Legislation 
Chart Shows Status 
of Approved Acts 


Brief Sketch of Acts 
Included in Folder 


A chart showing the status 
of 23 legislative statutes 
affecting trusts and estates 
in the 48 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has been 
prepared by the Committee 
on Fiduciary Legislation of 
the Trust Division of the 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion. Also included in this 
publication is a thumbnail 
sketch of the provisions of 
the 23 statutes. 

The chart differentiates 
between the trust legislation 
formally approved by the 
Trust Division and other uni- 
form, model, and suggested 
acts affecting trusts and es- 
tates. It indicates clearly the 
measures that have been 
adopted by the various states. 

The trust legislation re- 
port is intended as a guide 
to trust men when consider- 
ing legislation which might 
be introduced in the several 
states. Copies are obtainable 
from state secretaries or by 
writing to the Trust Divi- 
sion. 

Paul C. Wagner, vice 
president, Fidelity-Philadel- 
phia Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia, is chairman of the 
Fiduciary Legislation Com- 
mittee. 


Public Relations 
Manuals Nos. 8 & 9 
Are Being Written 


Community Relations, 
Financial Forums Topics 


Public relations manuals 
numbers eight and nine in 
the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation’s Public Relations 
Series are now in their em- 
bryonic stages of prepara- 
tion, according to Robert 
Lindquist, chairman of the 
A.B.A.’s Public Relations 
Council. 

The eighth study in the 
series will cover financial 
forums for women (money 
management, investments, 
wills, trusts, etc.) and will 
include an offer of a kit of 
material for use by banks in 
cooperation with women’s 
clubs which may wish to 
sponsor forums with bank 
participation. (See Inez Fos- 
ter article on page 84 for 
discussion of developments 
in the financial forum field.) 


Community Relations 


Covered in No. 9 


Study No. 9 in the series 
will cover every phase of 
community relations and the 
Council will recommend a 
constructive approach to the 
bank’s relations with its com- 
munity. This study will be 
based to a great extent upon 
a recent survey of 5,000 
banks made by the Council. 


36 Bank Lobby Posters Available 
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The trust posters cover va- 
rious trust. services, includ- 
ing executorships, trustee- 
ships, and posters for Inde- 
pendence Day, Thanksgiving, 
and Christmas. 

The savings package fea- 
tures thrift subjects, includ- 
ing three holidays. 


The commercial posters 
feature the regular services 
of commercial banks, institu- 
tional and holiday themes. 

A new improved poster dis- 
play lamp in metal, which 
fits all A.B.A. poster frames, 
was also offered by the De- 
partment. This lamp gives 


The American Institute of Banking is conducting 10 com- 
bination faculty-personnel conferences and three personnel 
conferences in key cities this fall and winter. Some of the 
speakers on “The Institute’s Teaching Job” panel at the Wash- 
ington conference, left to right, Aubrey V. Kidd, Richmond 
Chapter; Henry Meyer, Baltimore Chapter; Risque W. Plum- 
mer, Baltimore Chapter, and Leroy Lewis, the A.1.B.’s national 
educational director 


“Lenders' Handbook" 
Change {3 Is Ready 


Change three in the Veter- 
ans Administration’s Lend- 
ers’ Handbook is now avail- 
able through the VA regional 
offices, according to an- 
nouncement of A.B.A.’s Com- 
mittee on Service for War 
Veterans. This change in- 
cludes the amendments to 
the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944 effected by 
the Housing Act of 1950. It 
also includes modifications in 
the VA regulations issued up 
to and including October 14. 

The Lenders’ Handbook 
was prepared by the Veter- 
ans Administration to give 
all lenders a guide to the 
general administrative pro- 
cedures and policies, VA reg- 
ulations, and the provisions 
of the GI Bill of Rights that 
affect the guaranty or insur- 
ance of loans. 

Banks on VA regional office 
mailing lists will automati- 
cally receive this change. 


almost double the light of the 
former lamp. 


Another folder tells of the | 


A.B.A.’s ad mat service. 


CALENDAR 


American Bankers Association 


A.B.A. Public Relations Workshop, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Missouri 


A.B.A. Public Relations Workshop, Casa 
Blanca Hotel, Phoenix, Arizona 


A.B.A. Third National Credit Confer- 
ence, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 


32nd Mid-Winter Trust Conference, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York 


Other Organizations 


Dec. 
ton, S. C. 
Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. Middle 


Mar. 
ler, New York 


Southern Secretaries Conference, Charles- 


Eastern Secretaries Conference, 
Headquarters, New York, New York 
Eastern Secretaries Conference, 
Commodore, New York 

Western Mortgage Conference, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 

Eastern Mortgage Conference, Hotel Stat- 


National Credit 


Conference in Chicago 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90) 


president, First Wisconsin 
National Bank, Milwaukee. 

“Defense Program Out- 
look for Manufacturing,” 
Robert C. Tait, president, 
Stromberg-Carlson Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Fourth Session 
Friday, Dec. 15, 2 P. M. 


“Small Business Under the 
Defense Program,” Everett 
D. Reese, president, Park Na- 
tional Bank, Newark, Ohio. 

Panel — “Defense Pro- 
gram”: George S. Moore, 
vice-president, National City 
Bank, New York, moderator; 
Mark A. Brown, president, 
Harris Trust Company, Chi- 
cago; Charles T. Fisher, Jr., 
president, National Bank of 
Detroit. 


Final Session 
Saturday, Dec. 16, 2 P. M. 


“Current Credit Picture,” 
Carlisle Davis, vice-presi- 
dent, State-Planters Bank & 
Trust Company, Richmond. 

Mr. Cravens will summar- 
| ize the conference. 


A.B.A. 
Hotel 
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STRAIGHT AS THE CROW FLIES 
to TULELAKE or CALEXICO* 


Through its California-wide service (yours through 
one account in Los Angeles or San Francisco) Bank of 
America gives you direct routing to cities and towns 
throughout the state. This personalized service pre- 
serves the “human touch” in your correspondent 
relationships as well as providing speed and effi- 
ciency in the handling of California transactions. 


*The Northernmost and Southernmost California commynities 
served by Bank of America branches. Over 300 other California 


communities have one or more Bank of America branches. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Bank of America Travelers Cheques 
are known the world over. 


Sell them to your customers. 


“This Is Banking” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 


“Jules, may I and the man who 
takes care of our window displays 
come up and see your models this 
afternoon? We need a good Tercen- 
tenary display for the bank.” 

A new light came into Jules’ eyes, 
but as he and his mother left the 
bank, he was skeptical. He had been 
fooled once. He turned to his mother 
and asked, “Do you think they will 
really come?” 

They came. Jules went back to 
work on his models with a new zest. 

Two weeks later the bank’s win- 
dows artistically displayed, against 
a background of violet grey cloth, 
“Three Hundred Years of Transpor- 
tation.’”’ Each model was specifically 
annotated; also, a running story of 
the history, typed on cards, was 
cleverly displayed in each window. 


As the young, junior officer in 
charge of the window displays, Bob 
McCarter, was about to suspend 
a silver airplane with nylon thread, 
he was called to the telephone. He 
was overheard to say, “Yes, Mack, 
I called that Community Chest meet- 
ing here at the bank for four-thirty. 
Hope you can make it.” 

Jules’ mother laughingly asked 
as he returned, “When do you ever 
get any banking done?” 

He smiled and said, “This is 
banking!” 

“This is banking!” The portly 
gentleman with the stiff front shirt 
bosom, who secluded himself behind 
cold marble walls, the money 
changer of the temple, feared and 
dreaded by widows with mortgages, 
is an institution of the past, as out- 
moded as the carriage. The modern 
bank is a part of the community it 
serves, giving sound economic ad- 
vice to individuals, encouraging 
thrift and good judgment. It stimu- 
lates right living. A good bank is 2 
community’s most valued friend. 

Encouraged by greater self-confi- 
dence, because a bank had recog- 
nized his ability and restored his 
faith in people, Jules is now work- 
ing on a motor-propelled paddle 
wheel boat and dreaming of bigger 
things to come. He and his mother 
are sincerely grateful to Mr. Smith 
and Mr. McCarter for the pleasant- 
est banking experience they have 
ever had, and for a better under- 
standing of the great scope and ser- 
vice of the modern bank. 
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Inflation 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 


exercise self-restraint and, in some 
cases, to make considerable sacri- 
fices. If its appeals for cooperation 
are to be effective, the Government 
must practice what it preaches. 

There is general agreement, how- 
ever, that even if nonmilitary spend- 
ing is slashed, additional taxes will 
be necessary anyway. Equally im- 
portant is that we levy the right 
kind of taxes. Most of the buying 
in this country is done by people in 
the lower and middle income brack- 
ets. An anti-inflation tax program 
should therefore be aimed at reduc- 
ing the purchasing power of all ex- 
cept the lowest income groups. 


Taxes Up; Exemptions Down 


For this reason, most financial 
leaders advocate raising personal 
income taxes and lowering the ex- 
emptions. Another approach sug- 
gested by Wesley Lindow, would be 
greater reliance upon excise taxes 
on selected types of products. The 
paramount need is to curtail private 
spending as public spending in- 
creases. 

Conversely, the wrong kinds of 
taxes could do more harm than 
good. Some taxes reduce savings 
more than they affect spending. 
Some discourage production, where- 
as maximum production is needed 
as a damper on prices. Others 
actually encourage private expendi- 
tures. 

An excess profits tax, for ex- 
ample, in the words of an eastern 
bank president, “would be discrimi- 
natory, would penalize efficiency and 
would stimulate extravagance.” 
Even during wartimes, an excess 
profits tax has serious defects. For 
a period such as we are facing to- 
day, the objections to it are much 
stronger. 

Most of the experts are convinced 
that a flat percentage increase in 
corporation income taxes would be 
a far better antidote for inflation 
than an excess profits tax. One 
western banker proposes “a cor- 
porate tax that would possibly go 
as high as 70 percent and be retro- 
active to July 1, 1950.” 

These, then, are the two key- 
stones of a sound fiscal policy for 
the years ahead: A sharp reduction 
in nondefense appropriations and 
higher taxes designed to cut pri- 
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knows no boundaries! 


Fence rows and farm boundaries 
mean nothing to the destructive 
work of erosion. We must put the 
tools of conservation to work if 
we are to save our soil and pro- 
tect its fertility. 

This means planning ahead .. . 
leaving grassed waterways... 
building ponds . . . contouring and 
strip-covering the slopes . . . ro- 
tating crops . . . planting legumes 
. .. making mulches . . . leaving 
marginal areas in timber and grass 
land. In short, it means working 
together to make the best possible 
use of our land’s resources. 


FOR PROFITABLE 
FARMING 


Your own welfare . . . as well as 
that of future generations, de- 
pends upon our accomplishments. 
Conservation is not a problem for 
any one group. It’s a job for all 
of us... for we who design and 
build farm machinery . . . for the 
farmers who use it . . . and for 
you who work with and guide our 
6 million farmers. 


The Massey-Harris Company 
Quality Avenue @ Racine, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of tractors, combines, corn 
pickers, forage harvesters and a full line of 
other farm machinery engineered and built 
for better farming. 
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service stations 


for better business 


BACK OF THE BARN perched on a plank fence Charles Green, Agri- 
cultural Credit Representative of the National Bank of Orange 
(Virginia) is just as much at home as in his office. Here he is helping 
a customer plan some needed attention to his farm equipment. 


VICE PRESIDENT Guy C. Kiddoo of Chicago’s First National Bank, 
repeats this scene every day of the week. He is giving advice to 
one of the many oil men who use his bank which for years has led 
the way in loans on oil underground—annually lending millions to 
producers, refiners, and marketers. 


FROM ONE END OF THE COUNTRY to the other, bankers make it their 
business to help others with their business. In the bank, on the farm, 
or at the factory the banker rolls up his sleeves and pitches in at his 
favorite job—giving assistance to all who need it. 


Your job should include keeping bankers informed on the latest 
products and services used by your customers everywhere ... Tell 
all bankers in BANKING magazine, 12 East 36th Street, N. Y. 


Your Best Friend the Banker... 


PREPARED BY ROYAL & DE GUZMAN 


The advertisement above, promoting the banking business—and BANKING, appeared in 
November issues of Advertising Agency and Sales Management. 
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vate spending. Without them, infla- 
tion. 

But other things are needed, too. 
One grave problem is the matter of 
wage policy. Wage increases feed 
the flames of inflation directly by 
augmenting personal incomes at a 
time when the output of civilian 
goods cannot be expanded cor- 
respondingly. They also raise the 
cost of almost everything the Goy- 
ernment must buy and thereby tend 
to inflate budgetary deficits. 

An economist for a metropolitan 
bank observes: “It is highly essen- 
tial to exercise some restraint on 
spiralling wage and labor costs. 
This is one of the biggest inflation- 
ary threats, and the Government 
should at least stop encouraging ad- 
ditional rounds of wage increases.” 
And he might well have added that 
leading corporations and_ labor 
unions should live up to their social 
responsibilities in this connection as 
well. 

Treasury and Federal Reserve 
policies constitute another segment 
of a well balanced anti-inflation 
program. In addition, bankers in 
general feel that they can make a 
significant contribution through 
channeling credit into productive 
enterprises. The fact that all of 
these basic elements now seem in a 
fair way toward coordination is of 
great importance in appraising our 
effort to combat inflation. 

(Incidentally, questions of money 
rate policy are not discussed in this 
article, but this is for reasons of 
space and not because the Treasury 
is unconcerned with this problem.) 
It is beyond the scope of this study 
to explore the much discussed ques- 
tion of the distribution of mone- 
tary powers between the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve System. 
Our concern is with what should 
be done, not who should make the 
decisions. Suffice it to say that 
since its establishment the Federal 
Reserve System has been charged 
by statute with primary responsi- 
bility for maintaining sound credit 
conditions and very few people 
would recommend that this respon- 
sibility be shifted elsewhere. On 
the other hand, with a national debt 
as large as ours has now become, 
and with so much of it redeemable 
on demand, the Treasury’s debt 
management problems must be a 
major consideration in the formula- 
tion of credit policies. Many of 
these, including interest rate policy, 
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should be joint products of Treas- 
ury and Federal Reserve thinking. 

In any event, the Treasury pos- 
sesses certain monetary powers 
which are inherently its own, and 
their importance has increased enor- 
mously with the growth of the pub- 
lic debt during the past decade. 
Probably the most significant is the 
choice of financing methods, par- 
ticularly the types of securities of- 
fered to investors. 

To a_ considerable 
course, the Treasury’s financing 
policies are restricted by the appe- 
tite of various groups of investors 
for its securities. Within limits, 
nevertheless, the appetite of these 
different groups can be whetted or 
dulled by the character of the securi- 
ties offered to them and by the mar- 
keting procedures employed. In 
fact, in the judgment of such au- 
thorities as Marcus Nadler, Roland 
I. Robinson, Howard S. Ellis and 
others, the techniques of debt man- 
agement are potentially more use- 
ful in combating inflation than any 
other weapon in the Treasury-Fed- 
eral Reserve arsenal. 


Treasury Objectives 

In recent years Treasury financ- 
ing has reflected a number of dif- 
ferent objectives: encouraging a 
wide distribution of debt owner- 
ship, “tailoring the debt” to the 
needs of various investor groups, 
economizing on interest charges, 
and so forth. Generally speaking, 
policies have been in the nature of 
compromises of a variety of pur- 
poses, some of which were in con- 
flict. 

But today the situation has al- 
tered radically. Confronted as we 
now are by a deadly inflationary 
peril, the Treasury’s chief responsi- 
bility in debt management is to con- 
tribute to the fight against inflation. 

The chief aim of Treasury financ- 
ing, therefore, should be to place as 
much of its borrowings as possible 
outside the banking system. When 
individuals and other nonbank in- 
vestors buy new Government obliga- 
tions, the money supply remains 
unchanged; the ownership of exist- 
ing deposits is simply shifted from 
the investors to the Treasury. But 
when commercial banks buy securi- 
ties, new deposits are created. In- 
flation of the money supply is the 
inevitable concommitant of large- 
scale financing through the banking 
system. 
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extent, of . 


This, of course, is why the 
Treasury regards its stepped-up 
Savings Bond program as being of 
such key importance. To the ex- 
tent that people can be induced to 
save more and spend less, inflation- 
ary pressures are eased. Banking 
leaders are fully in accord that 
bankers everywhere should again 
put forth their best efforts to pro- 
mote sales of Savings Bonds as they 
did during World War II. 

Over the next five years, almost 
$25-billion of Series E Savings 
Bonds are scheduled to come due 
for payment. This is potential dyna- 
mite. One shudders to think what 
might happen to prices and living 
costs if most of the owners of these 
securities are not persuaded to re- 
new their investment. [See page 
33.—Ed. 

The participants in the BANKING 
symposium are practically unani- 
mous in urging that the Treasury 
should make an attractive exchange 
or extension offer to these bond- 
holders. The Treasury has been 
studying this problem. It is to be 
hoped that its decision will be to 
make an offer which is not just 
fairly attractive, but very attrac- 
tive. 

The success or failure of the Sav- 
ings Bond program, including the 
exchange or extension operation, 
will probably depend far more upon 
the actions of Congress than upon 
the efforts of the Treasury and the 
bankers. If Congress fails to keep 
the Federal budget within bounds, 
rising prices will progressively un- 
dermine the willingness of the 


“Would the Government think I was 
wicked if I put part of my money in 
gilt-edged industrials?” 


people to hold Savings Bonds. The 
individual who bought a $750 bond 
10 years ago and now receives 
$1,000 back is vividly reminded that, 
despite the dollar increment, his 
savings have actually shrunk in 
terms of purchasing power. How 
much incentive would there be for 
him to reinvest if he sees further 
inflation looming ahead? The presi- 
dent of a New England bank re- 
marks incisively: “The need is for 
the Government to show some real 
determination to maintain the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar.” 


Marketable Bonds 

Most bankers think the Treasury 
should also plan to offer marketable 
long-term bonds to large investors, 
such as insurance companies and 
savings banks. As the supply of new 
mortgages and other investments 
declines, these institutions should be 
able to absorb sizable amounts of 
Government obligations. 

Some officials in Washington ap- 
parently feel that long-term securi- 
ties sold to these big investors 
should be nonmarketable. They have 
never offered much explanation as 
to why. The BANKING survey re- 
veals little sympathy for this idea 
among outstanding bankers and 
economists. 

Several contributors express the 
belief that additional incentives 
should be introduced to encourage 
nonbank investors to hold Govern- 
ment securities. Some favor a new 
type of Savings Bond for small in- 
vestors with a longer maturity date 
and a coupon rate higher than 
21% percent. Professor Lester V. 
Chandler of Princeton suggests that 
new issues of marketable bonds 
“should be redeemable at the Trea- 
sury at any time at some fixed price 
—say at 95—and callable by the 
Treasury at any time at some fixed 
price above par—say at 105.” 

In brief, Treasury financing poli- 
cies can play an important support- 
ing role in our anti-inflation pro- 
gram. 

They will be of very little avail, 
however, unless we adopt sound fis- 
cal policies and avoid wage inflation. 
In these vital areas, there is sub- 
stantial accord as to what should be 
done. To quote a Pacific Coast 
banker: “Now is the time to take 
steps before inflation gets out of 
hand. It can be stopped if the right 
measures are taken. All it requires 
is hard work and guts.” 
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Methods and Ideas 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44) 


lowed one day’s absence for each 
completed month during the first 
year, with the same bonus provision. 

After the allowance has been used 
up, if a single illness in any 52-week 
period extends beyond five working 
days, payment of salary is contin- 
ued for one additional week for each 
full year of continuous service. 

The plan was devised after Mr. 
Casady had sent a questionnaire to 
35 savings banks in Massachusetts, 
seeking information on how they 
met the absenteeism problem. The 
replies indicated that few banks 
even realized its extent, let alone 
having a policy to meet it. 

“Talks with employees as well as 
officers of banks throughout the 
state,” says Mr. Casady, “indicated 
that morale of loyal workers was 
impaired by lax policies which per- 
mitted a few ‘soldiers’ to get more 
than a reasonable amount of time 
off with full pay. In too many 
cases, the factor of dependability 
was not recognized when across-the- 
board raises were granted. 

“In order to reward our depend- 
able workers and at the same time 
to penalize those who were not on 
the job, we devised our plan to (1) 
pay a cash bonus to employees who 
were absent less than what might 
be considered reasonable and (2) 
to treat absences beyond this amount 
by deducting such extra days from 
the paycheck. 

“The plan has been highly satis- 
factory. Abuses on the part of a 
few have been drastically curtailed. 


(What do 
that other count 


lack? 


ms i Why American workers can buy 


Pa cars - and other workers can't 


Rewards to those who make an ex- 
tra effort to be on the job have been 
a helpful stimulant to morale and 
appeal to the employees’ sense of 
fairness. 

“The flexibility of our plan where 
the reason for absence is not an 
issue is also a good factor. Whether 
an employee is out because of sick- 
ness or to attend a wedding or a 
funeral counts the same. 

“The time period selected—from 
the end of one vacation period to 
the beginning of the next— has 
proved to be a good choice. By 
spring, there is evidence that some 
employees are counting up the pos- 
sible bonus; others who have used 
up most of their allowance are care- 
ful to avoid the penalty of taking 
days off without pay.” 


Free Enterprise 


HE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 

AND TRUST COMPANY of Dayton, 
Ohio, has been telling the story of 
American free enterprise in a series 
of newspaper advertisements. 

The purpose was “to point out 
what we have, and what we stand to 
lose if we rely more on ‘govern- 
ment’ than on ourselves.” Each 
short editorial carried a banking 
message related to the theme of the 
article. For instance, the piece 
“Where do jobs come from?” was 
tied to the bank with this paragraph, 
at the bottom of the ad: 

“Your family should be able to 
show a financial profit on its year’s 
operation (barring unforeseen med- 
ical costs) and here’s the system 
used by many of our most successful 
depositors. Before you start spend- 


The Dayton bank’s free enterprise series 


How to give these hands 
8reater earning power 


We could drift into a Dictatorship 
without knowing it! 


give thanks 


they are in 


+, ‘THE HUNTINGTON MATIONAL BANK of COLUMBUS 


This Columbus bank ad was published 


in several newspapers 


ing your income deposit a certain 
amount—and plan your spending so 
that you can live on the balance. Try 
it. Start your account today.” 

The ads have been reprinted in 
folder form. 


Bank of America School Award 
Program Enlarged 


HE program of “Achievement 

Awards” for high school seniors, 
started by BANK OF AMERICA in Los 
Angeles three years ago, has been 
extended to cover the State of Cali- 
fornia. 

“As a public service,’ the bank 
informed high school administrators, 
“our organization is pleased to pro- 
vide more than 5,000 trophies and 
certificates and $31,000 in cash 
awards to the students of the state.” 

The purpose of the plan is to 
“stimulate and encourage” students 
in their academic, vocational and 
citizenship training. Carefully de- 
signed to provide “a significant mo- 
tivating force for all students,” its 
cash awards and trophies ‘empha- 
size the value of self-improvement, 
service to others, and individual 
achievement.” 

The plan was extended last year 
to the San Francisco Bay area 
where 97 percent of the public and 
private high schools participated. 
“The splendid response” in this sec- 
tion, as well as in Los Angeles, 
prompted the decision to give it 
statewide application. 

The 1950-51 program will be con- 
ducted in four separate areas: Los 
Angeles, ’Frisco Bay, the Central 
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Baby Parking 


The SECOND NATIONAL BANK 
of Ashland, Kentucky, has 
four baby strollers in its re- 
modelled banking room and 
budget loan department. The 
purpose, of course, is to pro- 
vide parking facilities for 
youngsters while Mom and/or 
Pop transact business. The 
carriages are labelled “Deposit 
Your Interest,” “Bankmobile,” 
“Deposit Junior,” and “Secur- 
ity for Your First at the Sec- 
ond.” 


Valleys, and in Southern California. 

Lawrence D. Pritchard, assistant 
vice-president of the bank, says that 
the committee of secondary school 
educators which developed the pro- 
gram included among its objectives: 
“(1) Provide maximum motivation 
to all students; (2) reward achieve- 
ment equally in every school field, 
rather than honoring predominantly 
that group of students customarily 
receiving recognition and _ scholar- 
ships; (3) give a large number of 
awards and major cash prizes to as- 
sure real stimulus to student effort; 
(4) avoid disruption of classes or 
demands on teacher or student time; 
(5) establish a selection procedure 
based on the record, rather than a 
contest based on a particular effort; 
(6) recognize well-rounded achieve- 
ment, rather than scholarship 
alone.” 


A 21” x7” check of steel, for the pay- 
roll account of Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, was presented at the opening of 
the new Lackawanna office of the Manu- 
facturers and Traders Trust Company of 
Buffalo. The amount was $1,101,812.23 
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Talking Teddy Packs ‘Em In 


OOSEVELT SAVINGS BANK of 

Brooklyn scored a hit with a 
talking Teddy bear that conversed 
with the kids while Mom did her 
banking. 

The bear, part of an exhibit hon- 
oring the birthday of Theodore 
Roosevelt (for whom the bank was 
named), was so popular in the 
neighborhood that school teachers 
brought their classes to the bank. 

A feature of the exhibit was the 
first Teddy ever made. Loaned to the 
bank by a novelty company, this an- 


cestor of 30-million bears was cre- 
ated in 1902 by Morris Michtom, a 
Brooklyn dollmaker who admired 
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Theodore Roosevelt. The bank re- 
calls that when the President re- 
fused to shoot a cub while on a 
hunting trip and adopted it as a pet, 
Michtom got his big idea. He made 
a toy bear and got White House per- 
mission to call it Teddy. 


Time Savers 


A SIMPLE little booklet helped THE 
First NATIONAL BANK of Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, meet the problem 
of congestion in its lobby. 

The pamphlet, “6 Ways You Can 
Save Time at The First National,” 


contained less than 100 words of 
text; but with the aid of friendly 
drawings it called attention to the 
suggested time savers and let the 
customers know that the bank was 
trying to reduce crowding. 

Pointing out that the bank had 
added new facilities, put on special 
tellers and moved whole depart- 
ments in its effort to provide faster, 
better service, the booklet suggested 
that customers choose the shortest 
line at the tellers’ windows; use the 
rush hour depository (“Let us tell 
you how”); use a special line for 
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SERVICE 
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SOUTHWEST... 


Come to one of its strongest, most alert 
banks . . . the First National of Oklahoma 
City. We have 366 correspondent 
accounts in this area, including more 
than 80 per cent of all the banks in 
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state’s 77 counties). We have both 
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cashing checks; avoid “heavy” 
days; bank by mail; and come to 
bank during the hours when busi- 
ness is lighter. 

The idea for the booklet and the 
copy came from Assistant Vice- 
president Howard Morris, Jr., in 
charge of the First’s new business 
development. 


For Milady's Pocketbook 


NION TRUST COMPANY of St. 

Petersburg, Florida, sends us a 
new checkbook that fits conveni- 
ently into a woman’s pocket or 
pocketbook. 

Designed by Miss Alta Dooley of 
the bank’s staff, the checks measure 
554” x 83%”. The stubs have been 
replaced by record forms on the in- 
side of the front and back covers of 
the book, and the result is a com- 
pact, handy package. 


Miss Penny Meets the Customers 


HE First NATIONAL BANK of 

Canton, Ohio, is now using its 
advertising aide, little ““Miss Penny,” 
to acquaint the public with some of 
its customers. 

A couple of years ago the bank 
started a newspaper campaign fea- 
turing a small girl who, in the copy 
series, visited the various depart- 
ments and learned from staff people 
the answers to pertinent questions 
about banking. 

Now “Miss Penny” —a “living 
trademark’”’— is visiting a cross sec- 
tion of the customers. 


Miss Penny visits a sign painter 


Miss 
Penny 
lends 
a 
helping 
hand 
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World Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


lion. Missions have been sent to 
Uruguay and Pakistan, another will 
go to Australia. The Chinese com- 
munist government is laying claim 
to China’s World Bank shares. To 
a consortium of eight Mexican com- 
mercial banks the World Bank has 
agreed to lend $10-million. 


JUST TEN WORDS 


Just 10 words in the Bell report 
on the Philippines caused a rumpus 
in the Presidential Palace in Manila. 
They were: “Inefficiency and even 
corruption in the Government ser- 
vice are widespread.”’ President Qui- 
rino’s personal secretary, Frederico 
Manganas, reacted promptly. He 
handed out a press statement, say- 
ing: “. . . It still remains to be gen- 
erally appreciated that, in the mat- 
ter of graft and corruption, Fili- 
pinos are mere pikers compared to 
their more accomplished and emi- 
nently successful mentors who have 
had, and still have, a vast continent 
in which to base their operations.” 
After President Truman expressed 
regret over the Philippine Govern- 
ment statement, Sr. Manganas was 
relieved of his jobs. The Bell report 
recommends that the U. S. send the 
Philippines another $250,000,000. 


KEEPING UP WITH ECA 


On his 11-nation farewell tour, 
former ECA chief Paul Hoffman at 
Athens stated that the greatest work 
of the Marshall Plan still lies in the 
future. ... In London, Mr. Hoffman 
gently rapped Britain for going too 
slowly on European economic unity 
and on exporting to the dollar area. 
... During the years of rearmament 
ahead, said Mr. Hoffman back in 
Washington, the U. S. should sup- 
plement military aid with economic 
and other activities at the rate of 
$3-billion annually. He wants ECA 
to have a voice also in how the mili- 
tary aid is distributed. ... At Genoa 
ECA’s chief for Italy, after urging 
the Italian Government to a more in- 
flationary policy, lashed out at prof- 
iteering Italian businessmen... . 
ECA now embraces the Philippines 
in its field of interest. Administrator 
William C. Foster has been touring 
the whole Southeast Asia area as far 
as Burma... . Milton Katz, our top 
Marshall Plan man in Europe, wants 
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ECA to end in 1952: the name, that 
is, but not the activity. May we sug- 
gest a new name: Worldwide Coop- 
eration Administration. 


LOANS TO SPAIN 


Reversing its policy, the Adminis- 
tration has decided to give financial 
help to Spain from the $62,500,000 
fund Congress authorized for that 
purpose. ECA announced that 
“United States loan aid for Spain 
will get under way immediately, 
with the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington acting as the operating 
agency.” Individual loans, said ECA, 


“will be made for specific Spanish 
projects having prospects of mak- 
ing substantial contributions to the 
Spanish economy.” 


ISRAEL. Golda Myerson, Israel’s 
woman labor minister, made a head- 
line in Washington last month when 
she said that her country will repay 
loans for economic development. 


MEXICO CITY. “Foreign silver,” 
whose New York price is nowadays 
guided from here, in two October 
days jumped 71, cents an ounce to 
80 cents. This was the sharpest ad- 
vance since 1946. 


billie 
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higher reserve requirements as a 
“horizontal sort of mechanism” 
which would cut out bank credit for 
production expansion as well as such 
bank credit as might be inflationary. 

The Reserve Board, on the other 
hand, stuck to its thesis that ex- 
panding commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural loans were feeding the 
fires of inflation. 

“There seems to be a failure to 
recognize that bank credit for de- 


fense production, whether guaran- 
teed by the Government or not, is 
just as inflationary as any other 
type of bank credit,” Gov. M. &. 
Eccles of the Board wrote in a For- 
tune magazine article. 

If the Board went into the post- 
Chinese phase of the war uncon- 
vinced that it should not raise re- 
serve requirements, on the other 
hand, it now is reported to have be- 
come reconciled to another phase of 
the Administration’s controls pro- 
gram. The Board majority is now 
said to be satisfied with its action 
which suddenly and without advance 
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their Southeastern distri- 
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your customers who are 
‘going South.” 


Write us today. You'll 
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notice put into effect as of October 
12 virtually the most stringent con- 
sumer credit controls applicable dur- 
ing the height of World War II. 
Entirely competent observers re- 
ported that the Board’s precipitate 
action conflicted with its privately 
announced intentions to industry to 
allow the more moderate consumer 
credit controls of September 18 to 
stand until they had “been given a 
fair trial.’ The Board, informed 
sources reported, was moved to 
change its mind and cancel its al- 
leged private commitment upon the 
insistence of Mr. Symington, the 
controls coordinator. Mr. Keyser- 
ling, in a widely printed public ad- 
dress, incidentally stressed how use- 


| ful to the controls program were the 
| more stringent 
| controls. 


instalment credit 


These developments raise the 


| probability that there is in the Fed- 


eral Government today in the office 
of the defense coordinator and Na- 
Security Resources Board 
chairman, a new monetary author- 
ity additional to the Treasury and 
Federal Reserve Board: 

(1) Without any plausible ex- 
planation, as heretofore related, the 
heralded rise in reserve require- 
ments was delayed for weeks and 
weeks. Theoretically the Federal Re- 
serve Board has sole statutory au- 
thority over reserve requirements. 
Nevertheless, coincidental or other- 
wise, the move was long delayed and 
the Administration opposed the 
move. 

(2) As explained before, Mr. Sym- 
ington’s office apparently was influ- 
ential in convincing the Board, 
which by statute has sole authority 
over consumer instalment loans, to 
tighten these up in the short space 


| of 24 business days. 


(3) Regulation X relating to real 
estate mortgage loans, although 
worked out jointly by the Reserve 
Board and the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, was subjected, it 
is reported, to considerable criticism 
by Mr. Symington’s office before it 
was accepted. 


The Future Controls Picture 


Just how the Administration will 
assess the plans for military and 
arms aid in view of the Chinese ac- 
tivities in the war, and how that as- 
sessment will affect the overall con- 
trols picture, is something which 
may not take a firm outline until 
later. 
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It would appear, however, that 
Administration opposition to pboost- 
ing reserve requirements would bode 
ill for the Federal Reserve Board’s 
desire to persuade the 82nd Con- 
gress to amend the law to permit 
the Board, in its discretion, to order 
still higher legal reserves. Presum- 
ably the Administration also would 
oppose the proposal to legalize 
either higher cash reserves or a 
combination of higher cash reserves 
and the “special reserve’’ of short- 
term Governments. 


Election Changes Outlook 


There was, of course, a sharp 
swing toward conservatism in the 
November Congressional elections. 
This will have broad implications, 
both short and long range, upon 
legislation affecting the Federal 
budget, taxation, credit controls, 
and the entire economy. 

The Administration lost some of 
its principal leaders identified with 
one or another phase of the “Fair 
Deal.” More striking, however, was 
the crushing defeat of organized 
labor, both the AF of L, and the CIO. 
Labor actively backed 20 candidates 
for governor, of whom 18 were de- 


feated. Some of the staunchest 
champions of labor were defeated 
for re-election. Of course, organized 
labor failed miserably in its united, 
widely advertised attempt to defeat 
Senator Robert A. Taft. 

In politics, nothing is so surely 
recognized as a probable capacity to 
control elections. Contrariwise, noth- 
ing is so surely shunned as a proved 
failure to influence elections. Organ- 
ized labor’s influence over Congress 
has been greatly diminished, and it 
is not impossible that its high stand- 
ing with the White House might also 
begin to wane. 


Short-Range Changes 


From the day the election returns 
became known, it was evident that 
the special late-November session to 
consider an excess profits tax was 
an anachronism of the first order. 
EPT was the pet project of organ- 
ized labor. It is one of Washington’s 
“open secrets” that labor wanted an 
EPT to smooth the path for wage 
increases. 

This does not mean that some- 
thing like an excess profits tax is 
tossed out the window. Conserva- 
tives, on the whole, may be expected 
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to make a greater effort toward 
bringing Federai expenditures and 
revenues into balance than the more 
lefty 81st Congress. On the other 
hand, the 81st is now most defi- 
nitely a “lame duck’ Congress and 
will not attempt to legislate on this 
subject finally for the 82nd Con- 
gress. Committees will hold hear- 
ings and a bill actually could be re- 
ported out of committee before 
Christmas to tax war profits. 

Final tax legislation, however, 
probably will be left to the 82nd 
Congress. The balance of this Con- 
gress may be expected to take little 
action unless the seriousness of the 
war demands fast action on war- 
related matters, such as drafting 
men, passing new appropriations, 
or other subjects. 


Long-Range Outlook 


Long range, the election means 
many things. Before China and the 
elections, it was the serious inten- 
tion of the Administration ultimate- 
ly to boost total “short of all-out 
war” expenditures, including non- 
war expenses, to around $75-billion 
per year. It was the equally serious 


, intention ultimately to raise tax 
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rates to bring in the anticipated 
$75-billion of revenues. 

The new Congress will take a 
long, piercing look at all estimated 
expenditures, both for normal and 
war purposes. It is entirely likely 
that the post-election gloom regis- 
tered in some foreign capitals is 
warranted; that U. S. dollar and 
material aid will be cut down. Be- 
fore the new Congress consents to 
any spectacular increase in the total 
level of Federal expenditures, it will 
make the most serious effort in 
years to prune nonwar expenses. 

At the same time too much can- 
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not be made out of the fact that 
conservative Republicans and con- 
servative Democrats are more nu- 
merous in the 82nd Congress. The 
conservative coalition has never 
been a formal arrangement of or- 
ganized effort to undertake an entire 
program of more conservative legis- 
lation. It is far short of formal 
“control” of Congress. It is essen- 
tially an informal and casual rela- 
tionship, a meeting of minds of the 
like-thinking members of both par- 
ties for a limited, special objective 
of defeating what, to its members, 
is obnoxious legislation. 
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At This Writing 


It is against this background that 
President Truman’s request for an 
immediate excess profits tax yielding 
$4-billion annually should be ap- 
praised, although Chairman Dough- 
ton of the House Ways and Means 
Committee said there would be a 
conscientious effort to act quickly. 

Secretary Snyder, in presenting 
the President’s ideas, discussed two 
alternatives. One would be that 
corporations could use the years 
1946 through 1949 as a base period. 
Each corporation would figure its 
average yearly earnings during the 


_ most profitable three years of that 
| period. Future earnings exceeding 


75 percent of this 3-year average 
would then be taxable at the rate of 
75 percent. The present tax of 25 
percent on the first $25,000 of in- 


| come and 45 percent on the remain- 
| ing income would continue to apply 
| to all other earnings. 


Under the second alternative ex- 
cess profits would be figured on the 


| basis of return on invested capital. 


Then the proposed excess profits 
tax would apply to earnings ex- 


| ceeding 8 percent on the first $5 


million of invested capital, 6 percent 
on the next $5 million and 5 percent 
on invested capital exceeding $10 
million. 


RFC Policy 


The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration has announced that in an 
endeavor to operate its business loan 
program on a self-sustaining basis 
the following policy has been 
adopted: 

(1) Increase income: (a) Increase 
interest rate to 5 percent. (b) In- 
crease participation fees whereby 
the corporation collects all interest 
collected by the bank on the RFC 
portion of the loan in excess of 3 
percent. (3) Charge application 
fees based on a minimum rate of $10 


| on applications up to $10,000, 1% of 
| 1 percent of the amount applied for 


on applications above $10,000, with 
a maximum fee of $2,500. (d) 
Charge commitment fees at the rate 
of 4 of 1 percent of the undisbursed 


| balance at the end of four months, 
| from the date of authorization, with 


an additional 4% of 1 percent for 
each additional six months’ exten- 
sion. 

(2) Decrease administrative ex- 
penses by approximately $5-million 
from the present rate of spending. 
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Classification 


Note and discount tickler 
Receipts for coupons re- 
moved from collateral 

Resolutions 


Financial 
borrower, 
files 


Loans and discounts, con- 
sumer credit and personal 
instalment loans: 
Assigned deposit 

cards 
Borrowers’ statements 
Coupons — assigned de- 
posits 
Coupons—loan payments 
Credit folders containing 
applications, etc. 


Consumer credit journal: 
(a) If the journal is a 
by-product of posting 
the liability ledger 
(b) If the journal is 
used as book of orig- 
inal entry, with de- 
scriptions 
Liability ledgers 


statement of 
credit 


ledger 


Individual loan 
ecards or sheets 


Loan register: 

(a) If register is a by- 
product of posting the 
liability ledger 

(b) If the register is 
used as book of orig- 
inal entry, with de- 
scriptions 

Note or discount tickler 
Resolutions 


ledger 


Loans, real estate mort- 
gage: 

(a) If journal is a by- 
product of posting the 
liability ledger 

(b) If journal is used as 
book of original en- 
try, with descriptions 

Liability ledger 


Debit and credit 
other than 
ledger tickets 

Personnel: 

Time cards 


tickets 
general 


Salary ledger 
Salary receipts 
Proof and clearings: 

Clearinghouse settlement 
sheets 

Copies of advices of cor- 
rections 

Departmental 
sheets 

Deposit proof sheets or 
master tapes on proof 
machine 

In-clearings proof sheet 

In-clearings tapes 

Out - clearings 
sheets 


Tellers: 
Cash item record 
Receipts for return items 
Return items records 
Tellers’ cash books 
Tellers’ cash tickets, orig- 
inal and carbon copies 
Tellers’ recapitulation 
Tellers’ blotter, journal or 
proof 


Cash due from banks: 

Incoming cash letters 
memos for remittance 

Incoming cash letters for 
credit 

Outgoing cash letters 
memo for credit or re- 
mittance 

Advices of credit or debit 

Proof sheets 


proof 


proof 
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Recommended 
Retainment 
Period 


1 year 


10 years 

10 years after 
expiration of 
authority 
granted 
therein 


Life of loan 


10 years 
Life of loan 


1 year 
1 year 


Life of loan 


1 year 


10 years 

10 years after 
transfer or 
closing 

1 year after 
date paid 


1 year 


10 years 

1 year 

10 years after 
expiration of 
authority 
granted 
therein 


1 year 


10 years 
10 years after 
paid 


1 year 


In conformity | 


months 
months 
3 years 
months 
months 


§ months 


years 
year 
year 
years 


months 
years 


years 


months 
years 
years 


months 
years 


| 


Commercial deposits, 


Classification 


Bank statements 
Reconcilement ledger or 
register 


Cash due to banks: 


Incoming cash letter 
memos for credit 

Incoming cash letters for 
remittance 

Advices of credit or debit 

Proof sheets 

Country bank ledger 


Ledger journal 
Copies of advice 
Reconcilement 
tion 
Resolutions 


verifica- 


Signature cards 


indi- 
viduals and firms (check- 
ing accounts): 
Bookkeepers’ daily lists 
of checks charged in 
total (short lists) 
Record of overdrafts 
Deposit tickets and/or 
other credits 
Individual ledgers 


Individual ledger journal 
Resolutions 


Signature cards 


Statement receipt cards 

Stop payment orders 

Undelivered statements, 
pass books and can- 
celled checks 


Checks and drafts, official: 


Cashiers’ checks 
bank money orders 
Certified checks or re- 
ceipts for same 
Drafts 


and 


Expense checks 
I 


Recommended 
Retainment 
Period 


6 months 


2 years 


10 years 


3 years 
3 months 
3 years 


| 


Classification 


Official check and draft 
registers (paid or for- 
warded) 

Carbon copies 
register 

Affidavits, indemnities, 
etc., pertaining to lost 
drafts and official 
checks 


used as 


Certificates of deposit: 


Certificates 
Register and/or ledger 


Carbon copies 
register 


used as 


| Christmas savings and sim- 


| 


10 years after | 


last entry 
6 months 
3 months 


1 year 

10 years after 
expiration of 
authority 
granted 
therein 

10 years after 
account is 
closed 


10 years 
1 year 


10 years 

10 years after 
last entry 
date 

6 months 

10 years after 
expiration of 
authority 
granted 
therein 


10 years after | 
account is 


closed 
2 years 
1 year 


10 years 


after 


after 


after 


| 


after | 


ilar clubs: 
Checks 


Check register 
Carbon copies of checks 


Coupons (deposit tickets) 
Journal 


Ledger cards or sheets: 
(a) If paid by cash and 
receipt taken on card 
or sheet 
(b) If paid by 
check 
Signature cards 
Withdrawal receipts 


official 


Savings deposits: 


Deposit tickets 
Journal 
Ledger, cards or sheets 


N.C.R. control journal 
tapes (no ticket plan) 
N.C.R. control journal 
tapes (with tickets) 

Resolutions 


Signature cards 


Withdrawal receipts 


Collections: 


Collection receipts, car- 
bons of 

Collection register 

Coupon cash letters—out- 
going 

Coupon envelopes 

Departmental blotter, 
journal or proof 

Incoming collection 
ters 

Instalment contract or 
note records 


let- 


Recommended 
Retainment 
Period 


10 years 
1 month after 
paid 


Permanently 


10 years after 


month after 
date paid 


year after 
date paid 

year after 
date paid 
month after 
paid 

year 

year after 
club is closed 


year 


year 

year 
year 

paid 


after 


10 years 

1 year 

10 years after 
last entry 


10 years 


1 year 

10 years after 
expiration of 
authority 
granted 
therein 

10 years after 
closed 

10 years 


6 months after 
paid 
10 years 


3 years 
3 months 


5 years 
3 years 


10 years after 
closed 


(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 


NATIONAL BANK 
DRIVE-IN SERVICE 


“Check your balance, Sir?” 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 107) 


Recommended | 


Retainment 
Classification Period 
Customer service: 


Brokers’ confirmations 


Recommended | 


Retainment 
Classification Period 
Trust department: 
Internal Revenue 
mation returns 
Advices of payment: 
Securities department 


infor- 
1 year 


Recommended 
Retainment 


Classification Period 


Ledger records: 

Asset ledger, cash ledg- 
er, investment ledger, 
stock transfer ledger 
and common trust 


Brokers’ invoices 

Brokers’ statements 

Safekeeping records and 
receipts 

Securities buy and 
orders 


sell 


General: 


Applications or record of 
sales for travelers’ 
checks 

Attachments and/or gar- 
nishments 

General correspondence 

Paid bills, statements and 
invoices 

Telegram, cable and ra- 
diogram copies 


Registered mail: 


Marine insurance books 
Registered mail (incom- 
ing) record 
Registered mail 
ing) record 
Safe deposit vault: 
Access tickets 
Cancelled signature cards 
Copy of rent receipts 
Correspondence pertain- 
ing to authorization 
Leases or contracts — 
closed accounts 
Ledger record of account 
Night depository agree- 
ment 
Night depository — de- 
positors’ receipts 


(outgo- 


3 years 

3 years 

3 years 

10 years after 
closed 


10 years 


2 years 


10 years 
1 year 


1 year 
1 year 
5 years 
5 years 
5 years 
10 years 
10 years 
1 year 
10 years 
10 years 
1 year 
1 year 
closed 


6 months 


after 


re: bond and coupon 

collections 
Amortization schedules 
Buy and sell orders 


Receipts for cancelled 
stock certificates, can- 
celled bonds and cou- 
pons 

Corporate trust ledger 


Correspondence: 
Corporate trusts (bond 
issues) 
Dividends 


General 


Coupon collection record 
Coupon envelopes 
Daily statement (assets 
and liabilities of trust 
department) 
Dividend record 
(closed) 
Dividend and 
ledger 
Dividend and interest dis- 
bursement checks 
Dividend and interest dis- 
bursement list 
Document files 


cards 


coupon 


Journal sheets—account- 
ing division and stock 
transfer 


6 months 
Life of account 
10 years after 


account is | 


closed 


10 years 
Permanently 


10 years after | 


closed 


10 years after | 


closed 


10 years after | 


closed 
3 years 
3 months 


3 years 


6 years 
10 years 
closed 
10 years 
closed 
10 years 
closed 
20 vears 
closed 


fund ledger 

Minute books (trust in- 
vestment committee 
and trust committee) 

Daily debits and credits 
and multiple forms 

Paid invoices — trades- 
men, professional, ex- 
. cluding attorney and 
miscellaneous 

Rent collection, mortgage 
and land contract col- 
lection — file (account- 
ants’) copy 

Safekeeping records and 
receipts 

Signature files 


Stock transfer—change of 
address authority 
Stock transfer memos 
Stock transfer receipts 
Supporting papers to 
transfers 
Note: Except recorded 
instruments and agree- 
ments from banks—re- 
turn to transferor 
Surety bonds 
Tellers’ daily blotter, 
journal or proof 
Transfer instructions 
Transfer journal tapes 
Transfer tax waivers 


Trust checks 
Trust register 
Vouchers—Probate trust 


Permanently 


Permanently 


20 years 


10 years after 
closed 


1 year after 
payment is 
made 

10 years after 
closed 

10 years after 
closed 


5 years 
3 months 
10 years 


Permanently 


Permanently 


10 years after 
closed 
Permanently 
Permanently 
10 years after 


Treasury Flyers 


HEN you enter the anteroom of 

Fiscal Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury Edward F. Bartelt in 
Washington, the very first person 
you see is an aviatrix, Marjorie B. 
Harrison, who happens also to be 
one of Mr. Bartelt’s three secretar- 
ies. You may have read about Miss 
Harrison two years ago in Life mag- 
azine, which wrote about her to prove 
that it is possible to own a plane on 
a Government salary. 

A licensed pilot since 1945 and one 
of approximately 1,300 members of 
the Ninety-Nine, Inc., the women 
flyers’ club founded by Amelia Ear- 
heart, Miss Harrison has also flown 
her plane to Cuba. Earlier this year 
she participated in the Montreal- 
West Palm Beach Race, arriving 
seventh out of 13 contestants, after 
being erroneously reported as miss- 
ing. At the Ninety-Nine’s national 
convention in Texas, attended by 200 
women pilots, Miss Harrison won the 
prize awarded to the woman who 
during the year had flown the most 
hours for pleasure without a man 
pilot in the plane. 

Another Treasury flyer was Miss 
Helen Frigo, who now works in the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. Before the 
war Miss Frigo was a clerk in the 
Bookkeeping and Warrants Division 
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10 years 


of the Treasury Department, where 
later she had charge of the general 
ledger. Miss Frigo is not only a li- 
censed pilot but also a parachute 
jumper with about 50 jumps to her 
credit. During the war she worked 
as a Marine Corps operations officer, 
comparable to a civilian airport 
manager. A native of Wisconsin, 
Miss Frigo has been flying since the 
middle 1930s. 


Bank Report Awards 


Nine banks have received awards 
in the 10th Annual Survey of An- 
nual Reports conducted by Financial 
World. The awards were made at a 
banquet at the Hotel Statler, New 
York, on October 30. 

Fifty banks qualified for awards 
of merit for the excellence of their 
annual reports (BANKING, Sept. 
1950) and these were restudied to 
determine the best three in each of 
three banking classifications. 

Among national banks, the first- 
place award went to The Citizens & 
Southern National Bank, Atlanta, 
Georgia. Second and third awards 
went, respectively, to Mercantile 
National Bank, Dallas, Texas, and 
Merchandise National Bank, Chi- 
cago. 

In the trust company classifica- 
tion, Girard Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia, won first place as it did last 


close of trust 


year. Equitable Trust Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware, won second 
place. First Security Corporation, 
Ogden, Utah, which won a second- 
place award last year, come in third 
this year. 

Among the savings banks, Man- 
hattan Savings Bank, New York, 
came in first as it did last year; sec- 
ond, Community Savings Bank, 
Rochester, N. Y.; third, Brooklyn 
Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Girard Trust Company, Philadel- 
phia, won for the second consecu- 
tive year the silver trophy for the 
best annual report among financial 
institutions, and is the only bank 
ever to have won this award twice. 


J. Malcolm Johnston (left), senior vice- 

president, Girard Trust Company, Phil- 

adelphia, receives two “Oscar of Indus- 

try” awards from Weston Smith of 
Financial World 
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E Bond Cashers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


vance of the years, will now desire 
a regular flow of income from their 
capital in the form of currently- 
spendable interest checks. For these, 
Series G bonds will continue to be 
available. Others, however, probably 
will want to spend at least the in- 
terest that has accumulated during 
the preceding decade when, at 
Treasury urging, they refrainel 
from spending and instead patri- 
otically invested in the _ bonds. 

The more enlightened people, how- 
ever, realize that a decline in the 
dollar’s purchasing power is not a 
sound reason for abandoning a sav- 
ings program, whether it be one of 
insurance, Savings Bonds, or sav- 
ings accounts. The argument for 
Savings Bonds was well stated by a 
banker, Reno Odlin, president of the 
Puget Sound National Bank, Tacoma, 
Washington, at a meeting last spring 
in the nation’s capital. Mr. Odlin 
then said: 

“To those people who worry about 
the purchasing power of the dollars 
they get back at the end of the 10 
years, I say this. The same reason- 
ing would apply to their deposits in 
the bank or the mutual savings 
bank; it would apply to their life 
insurance funds; it would apply to 
their building and loan shares; it 


The Minute Man is a symbol of the 
Treasury’s bond drives. Below is a re- 
production of a photo used on a BANK- 
ING cover in 1943. This miniature 
bronze replica of the famous statue at 
Concord was the model for the Treasury 
posters used in early World War II drives 
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Daniel W. Bell, president, American 

Security & Trust Co., Washington, D. C., 

inspects a Liberty Bell installed in the 

bank’s lobby to aid the Treasury’s pay- 

roll savings plan for the purchase of 
Savings Bonds 


would apply to any other fixed-in- 
come investment they have. The 
only answer I can make to people 
who say you won’t get back dollars 
of the same value is, ‘So what?’ 

“Where else are you going to get 
them back? You might buy a lucky 
piece of income property or you 
might invest wisely in the stock 
market. I don’t know many bankers 
that ever did, but you might. My 
own experience in that respect leads 
me to the conclusion that the shrink- 
age you take in the dollars you get 
back from Savings Bonds could very 
well be very small compared with 
the shrinkage you will probably take 
if you take the other direction. The 
investor, in other words, might lose 
a great deal more than he might 
gain, and I think the odds are pretty 
heavy that he would.” 


* * * 


“Let’s make the Savings Bond 
drive a vehicle for an educational 
program led by the bankers of the 
United States to try to bring about 
through that indirect approach some 
sound financial policy in this coun- 
try, to try to show people what 
happens to them when you try to 
spend and borrow and when you 
never think of repaying debt or of 
cutting down expenses. And let’s try 
to show them, incidentally, and 
along with it, that this Savings Bond 
program is the best and the safest 
and the least damaging way of 
financing these deficits while we 
have deficits.” 


186,406,368 
pounds of 
frozen food 


heats up 
California 
cash registers 


Yes, with frozen food sales 
up 112% over 1947, this 
new California industry is 
the biggest baby since Paul 
Bunyon. Southern California 
is big business. Let the 60 
years of Citizens Bank expe- 
rience serve you and your 
customers in the Southern 
California “gold-lined” 


market. 
CITIZENS 
VATION AL NCS 


5th & Spring Streets 


35 Conveniently Located Branch Offices 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Krapt CURRENCY, 


Complete Line 
of Money Wrappers 
Write today for Free Samples 


_ STANDARD PAPER GOODS MFG. CO. 
Worcester 8, Mass. 
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TAX news 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54) 


corporation which paid a widow of a 
deceased officer an amount equal to 
the salary which the officer would 
have earned for two months, the pay- 
ment being intended as a gratuity. 
The Treasury Department held that 
the payment was not taxable income 
to the widow. IT 3329 followed this 
view, by ruling that a similar pay- 
ment by a corporation to the widow 
of an officer was deductible as a busi- 
ness expense by the corporation and 
was a gift to the widow, not taxable 
to her for income tax purposes. This 
ruling was fortified by the reasoning 
that the recipient of the payment had 
rendered no service to the paying 
organization. 

This reasoning is apparently no 
longer acceptable in such situations. 
In IT 4027 (promulgated October 16, 
1950) the Bureau takes the view that 
a payment to a widow will be taxable 
income to the widow even though 
the widow rendered no service to the 
paying organization if the corpora- 
tion made the payment in considera- 
tion of services rendered to it by the 
deceased husband. IT 4027 states 
that Regulations 111, Section 29.22 
(a).2, under which certain payments 
are held nontaxable does not apply 
if the paying organization has re- 
ceived some services in connection 
with the payment. The fact that the 
recipient of the payment does not 
render the services is immaterial. 
Where the payment is made for ser- 
vices rendered by the deceased hus- 
band, IT 4027 will treat the pay- 
ments as taxable. 

The new position of the Bureau 
flies in the face of the patent fact 
that as far as the widow is concerned 
she rendered no service for which she 
deserves or accepts compensation. 
Moreover, she is not entitled to com- 
pensation as an assignee. This is not 
like the situation where an effort was 
made by a husband (who earned in- 
come by his personal services) to 
assign his right to the income to his 
wife (See Lucas V. Earl 281 U. S. 
111). In such cases, the husband is 
properly taxed upon the income and 
the fact that it was paid to his wife 
is ignored. Earned compensation is 
then being subjected to tax. On the 
other hand, in the widow’s situation, 
no earned compensation is involved. 
The payor of the income is not con- 
tractually obliged to pay the hus- 
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band or the wife anything as earn- 
ings. IT 4027 nevertheless asserts 
that the income will be taxable to 
the widow even though a contractual 
obligation to pay it to her or to her 
deceased husband is lacking. 

The language of the new ruling 
states that “payments made by an 
employer to the widow of a de- 
ceased officer or employee in consid- 
eration of services rendered by the 
officer or employee are includable in 
the gross income of the widow.” This 
seems to concede that some payments 
can be made which are gifts and not 
in consideration of services rendered. 
Yet the ruling describes a situation 
which is clearly a gift and calls it 
taxable. If the language of the resolu- 
tion of the board of directors author- 
izing the payment clearly indicates 
that the payment is not intended to 
be in consideration of past services 
but merely a compliment to the de- 
ceased and an effort to assist finan- 
cially the decedent’s family (whose 
financial resources have been affected 
by the death) what will the Bureau’s 
attitude be? 

The new rule will not be applicable 
to payments received prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1951. Possibly the Tax Court 
may soon find it inadequate. 


Sales of Banks’ Investments 


Tax officials of banks will also be 
interested in IT 4031 (promulgated 
October 16, 1950) holding that Sec- 
tion 117 (i) of the Internal Revenue 
Code is applicable to securities held 
by banks for investment purposes 


and not to securities held by them as 
dealers in securities. 

In 1942, the Internal Revenue Code 
was amended to provide that if a 
banks’ losses from sales or exchanges 
of bonds and certain other securities 
(including Government bonds) ex- 
ceed gains from such sales or ex- 
changes, the sales or exchanges 
should not be considered to be sales 
or exchanges of capital assets. In 
effect, this amendment permits losses 
from such sales to be treated as or- 
dinary losses and allowed in full as 
deductions against other income of 
the bank. 

In a recent inquiry, a bank sought 
the advice of the Bureau on whether 
the securities mentioned in the stat- 
ute included securities held by the 
bank as a dealer or only securities 
held by the bank for purposes of in- 
vestment. The Bureau referred to 
the language of the House of Repre- 
sentatives’ Report (No. 2333) on the 
Revenue Bill of 1942. Pointing to the 
amendment of Section 117 (i), that 
report stated that “Special treatment 
is recommended for banks and insur- 
ance companies since bonds are a 
necessary type of investment for 
them.” This reference, as well as cer- 
tain prior authorities indicated to the 
Bureau that banks should treat as 
capital assets, only securities held for 
investment, and that 117 (i) was in- 
tended by Congress to apply only to 
the securities held by banks for in- 
vestment purposes. Of course, losses 
on securities held by a bank as dealer 
will be deductible against other in- 
come under ordinary principles; IT 
4031 makes it clear that losses on 
sales of banks’ investments merit 
similar treatment. 


Christmas Club Total 
$920-million in 1950 


HRISTMAS Club funds distributed 

this year will reach an all-time 
high of $920-million, 2.7 percent 
above last year. 

The average check this year is 
$84.57, a little over last year; while 
the average in the metropolitan 
centers is up to $92.32. There were 
10,787,000 individual accounts this 
year, and 74 banks are each making 
distribution of $1-million or more. 


The Christmas Club corporation 
has made a survey of how the $920- 
million will be spent. Less than half 
-——38 percent— is destined for Christ- 
mas purchases, followed closely by 
27 percent earmarked for permanent 
savings. Year-end bills will take 12 
percent, and the balance will be 
broken up among insurance pre- 
miums, taxes, mortgage payments, 
education, and miscellaneous. 
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Simplifying the Statement Job 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


eign postage rate different from United States,” “spe- 
cial dates,”’ or what have you. 

The illustration shows how the pre-positioned stencil 
statements appear, minus the account analysis stubs. 
You will notice that the stencils for the accounts ef- 
fected by special arrangement are noted in code at the 
right of the stencil—‘‘L’’—foreign postage rate: 3-0 
—third of the month only; 15-M—15th and end of 
month; “Hold,” etc. This code serves as a means of 
directing disposition in accordance with customers’ 
instructions. 

To facilitate further the disposition of checks and 
statements, the check files have been equipped with 
light weight check guide cards of two positions, “left” 
and “right.” The same scheme is followed in the posi- 
tioning of the guides as is used in the stencil position- 
ing on the statements. “Left” position tabs are sten- 
cilled on pink stock, “right” position tabs on buff. In- 
cidentally, the insert tab in the check guide is made 
from the basic coded stencil plate. 

As is frequently said, the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating and that now holds true at “statement dis- 
position time” in Central Hanover. No longer is it 
necessary to check special instruction cards for the 
various accounts, (the stencil is now positioned and 
coded for special instructions). 

Under this new arrangement two types of window 
envelopes are used,—a “left”? window envelope (gray 
in color) for “left” stencilled statements and a “right” 
window envelope (buff in color) for “right” stencilled 
accounts. With these two envelopes, left and right win- 
dowed, together with the pre-positioned stencil on the 
statement, assurance is had that the correct disposition 
must be made, for, if the wrong disposition is being 
made, the window envelope will appear blank. 

The advantages of the simplified method are many: 

(1) Coded stencilled statements provide immediate 
disposition data and eliminates supplemental records 
on special instructions. 

(2) Coded stencilled statements eliminate hand oper- 
ation of “highlighting” account for “holds,” “delivers,” 
etc. 

(3) They provide for the required number of state- 
ments each month for each given account, thereby 
serving as an automatic tickler. 

(4) Pre-positioning of stencil on statement, together 
with left and right window envelopes, eliminates the 
risk of erroneous disposition. 

(5) Such statements reduce operating time by 50 
percent. 

(6) They greatly facilitate earlier dispatch of mail 
to the postoffice. 

(7) They allow the statement, in addition to show- 
ing the name of the account, to show the mailing ad- 
dress without the name of the account. 

(8) They eliminate duplication and triplication in 
the handling operation and transportation traffic, under 
the old system. 

(9) They greatly reduce and eliminate overtime in 
bookkeeping and mail departments. 
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How to take this load 
off your mind | 


There’s no need to worry 
whether your vault’s secure on 


weekends. 
Just install YALE 120-Hour 


| Time Lock Movements. 


With 120-hour winding ca- 
pacity, you're sure your deposi- 
tors’ funds are safe...and you're 
free to relax completely, even 


| on three-day weekends, without 


coming in to reset the time lock. 

Your peace of mind is well 
worth the ordering of YALE 
120-Hour Time Lock Move- 
ments. We'll be happy to deliv- 


er and install them at once. 


THE YALE & TOWNE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
Bank Lock Department 
STAMFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
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Gladney Suggested as A.B.A. 


The following is a_ resolution 
adopted by the Executive Council, 
Louisiana Bankers Association, with 
regard to election of an American 
Bankers Association Treasurer in 
1951. 


6G INCE it is our understanding 
that the Executive Council of 
the American Bankers Association 
welcomes suggestions from State As- 
sociations, ani, since we understand 


Your representative 
in the Nation's 


Capital... 


MERICAN SECURITY offers 
correspondents the services of a 
leading institution — your assur- 
ance of maximum efficiency and 
dependability. 


that at the Fall Convention in 1951 
that body will select a Treasurer of 
the American Bankers Association, 
we, the Executive Council of the 
Louisiana Bankers Association, are 
wholeheartedly in accord in recom- 
mending that the Executive Council 
of the American Bankers Association 
select as its Treasurer, at that time, 
Mr. William B. Gladney, President of 
the Fidelity National Bank of Baton 
Rouge, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


American 


WASHINGTON,D.C. 
DANIEL W. BELL, President 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


FRIENDLY NEIGHBORS 


With two offices located right on 
the border (Douglas and Nogales), 
and with scores of correspondents 
throughout Mexico, we can expedite 
your Mexican transactions. 

Write our Foreign Department. 


SERVING ARIZONA 
VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 3 


29 FRIENDLY CONVENIENT OFFICES 
Home Office Phoenix, Arizon 


MEMBER FEDERAL CEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
193rd 


Consecutive Dividend 
and Extra Dividend 


\ regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.00 per share and an Extra 
dividend of $1.50 per share on the 
Capital Stock of the Company 
have been declared this day, pay- 
able on December 9, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on November 10, 1950. 


The regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.00 per share, which is now 
being paid on December 9, 1959, 
would ordinarily be paid on Jan- 
uary 2, 1951. 


The stock transfer books will re- 
main open. 


Rosert FIsHer 


Treasurer 


October 27, 1950 


Do Your Directors 


Read 
BANKING? 


Treasurer 


“Mr. Gladney has served as Presi- 
dent of our Association, as chair- 
man of many of our Committees, in- 
cluding our Insurance, Legislative 
and Taxation Committees, and is 
well known and highly regarded 
throughout our State. As evidence of 
the esteem with which he is held 
by bankers of Louisiana, he was 
presented in 1944 with a silver ser- 
vice for outstanding work he had 
done in prior years for bankers of 
Louisiana. In addition to work he 
has done for our Association, he has 
served twice on the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Bankers As- 
sociation and only recently finished 
his term of office as President of the 
National Bank Division of that As- 
sociation. Also, he rendered invalu- 
able service to the bankers through- 
out the nation when, as Chairman of 
the Insurance and Protective Com- 
mittee of the American Bankers As- 
sociation for seven years, he aided 
in obtaining large reductions in 
premiums paid for bankers blanket 
bonds and many improvements in 
the form of blanket bond coverage 
available to banks. 

“In our opinion, no one in the 
American Bankers Association is 
more deserving of the honor of be- 
ing elected Treasurer than Mr. Glad- 
ney, and we hope he will be selected. 

“A copy of this resolution of en- 
dorsement of Mr. William B. Gladney 
is being sent to each member of the 
Executive Council of the American 
Bankers Association, and copies are 
to be furnished to banking period- 
icals and newspapers.” 


“Yes, Dear. Of course I’m calling from 
the office! Why?” 


BANKING 
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Nearly 14 million 

.. Nearly $17 billion 
Over $10 billion 
Over $2 billion 


. has the facts behind these 
figures, which should be of 
vital importance to some of 
your clients. We can help you 
help them. 


TO A MILLION CAMADIANS 


pon - - 27 S. La Salle St. 
San Francisce - 333 California St. 


BANK OF 
MonTREAL 


Canada’s First Bank (Coast-to-Coast 


Head Office— Montreal 


550 Branches Canada 


RESOURCES EXCEED $2 BILLION 
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Railroad Bonds 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 77) 


dicate why this standard is of value, 
nonetheless they also point out some 
of the dangers involved in relying 
too heavily on this standard alore. 

TRANSPORTATION RATIO — The 
high-credit roads are characterized 
by a low transportation ratio. On 
the basis of the figures assembled, 
it is difficult to appraise just how 
significant the transportation ratio 
figure is, or where the line should 
be drawn between safety and vulner- 
ability. There was quite a consistent 
difference in favor of the high-credit 
roads over a period of years. 

OPERATING RATIO—The same com- 
ment as made on the transportation 
ratio refers equally well to the oper- 
ating ratio, which includes the trans- 
portation ratio as one of its com- 
ponents. 

PERCENTAGE OF GROSS REVENUE 
REQUIRED TO SERVICE DEBT—The 
contrast between the high-credit and 
the poor-credit roads in respect to 
the percentage of gross revenue re- 
quired to service debt is so striking 
and so consistent over the years that 
it would appear to have much greater 
value than has thus far been recog- 
nized or exploited. The table ‘“Per- 
centage of Gross Revenue Required 
to Service Debt” appears on page 77. 


NONOPERATING INCOME—More im- 
portant than the amount of non- 
operating income in any one year is 
the character of this income and its 
dependability over a period of years. 

PERCENTAGE OF NET INCOME PAID 
OvuT AS DIVIDENDS—As a long-range 
policy it is to the bondholders’ ad- 
vantage to have dividend payments 
restricted to a moderate percentage 
of net income, but criticism would 
not appear warranted in the case of 
roads which are steady earners, and 
which pay out from one-half to two- 
thirds of their net income in divi- 
dends. 


To Conclude 


There does not appear to be any 
single measurement of quality in 
railroad bonds that can be relied 
upon by itself as a key factor. 
Although the factors of “Margin of 
Safety,” “Debt as a Percentage of 
the Market Value of Equity,” and 
“Nonoperating Income” stand out in 
importance in determining the safety 
of the investment, it requires the 


Give builders these 
books...and get 
greater value in 
houses you finance 


“Sales Features for Electrical Living 
Homes’”’ shows many electrical ideas 
have proven appeal to home builders 
and owners... features that add to 
the sale or resale value of a home, 
and make it a sounder investment. 
Has 32 pagesof illustrations, diagrams 
...on kitchens, laundries, electrical 
bathrooms and smart lighting ideas. 
for every room in the house. Also 
gives simplified data on planning an 
adequate wiring system. 

“Design Details for Electrical Living 
Homes”’ fills a real need for construc- 
tion details on valance, cornice, cove, 
soffit, pinhole spot, under-cabinet 
and other unusual lighting effects. 
Kitchen and laundry plans, with com- 
plete dimensions are also shown. 

Free copies will be supplied for your 
personal reference. Copies for distri- 
bution to your builders will be sup- 
plied at 7¢ per copy. G-10113C 


you can 6€ SURE.. 


Westinghouse 


Better Homes Bureau 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
B-12 


Please send me a Free copy of your 2 new 
books: B-4691 and B-4671. I enclose $ 

for which you will send me———additional 
copies of B-4691 acd____ copies of B-4671. 
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BANK OF N=W SOUTH WALES 


®@BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


= 


SCUDDER 
STEVENS 
& CLARK 
FUND, Inc. 


SCUDDER 
STEVENS 
& CLARK 
COMMON 
sTOCK 
FUND, Inc. 


Available at 
Net Asset Values 
Prospectus on Request 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 


ANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


| 


4 "aR BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


KNOW HOW 


Business men and bankers who have visited 
Australia and New Zealand will tell you that the best 
medium for facilitating trade between the U.S.A. and these 
countries is the Bank of New South Wales, largest 
commercial bank there. 

We invite you to make our specialist services 


available to your customers, 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


British & Foreign Department, Sydaey, Australia. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALE 


OY S3A1VM HLNOS M3N 4O YNWSE HLNOS MAN 4O 


SAFEWAY STORES 


INCORPORATED 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safeway 
Stores, Incorporated, on October 11, 
1950, declared a quarterly and an 
extra dividend on the Company’s $5 
Par Value Common Stock and regular 
quarterly dividends on the 4% Pre- 
ferred Stock and 5% Preferred Stock. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 60c per share. 
The additional extra dividend is 30c 
per share. Both dividends are payable 
December 14, 1950 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
December 4, 1950. 

The Dividend on the 4% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.00 per share 
and on the 5% Preferred Stock at the 
rate of $1.25 per share. Both pre- 
ferred dividends are payable January 
1, 1951 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business December 4, 1950. 


- MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 


October 11, 1950. 


OIL PORTRAIT 


—of You or any member of your 
family — superbly painted from 
Life or Photographs, adds great 
Distinction to Home or Office. 
Christmas Delivery 
Illustrated 
Cireular “‘F’’ on Request 


AMERICAN PORTRAIT ARTISTS 


Over 100 Outstanding American Portrait Painters 
507 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. ¥& 


UN 3-4676 


study of numerous indices of qu:!- 
ity, both alone and in combination 
with others. Some factors have a 
greater degree of importance than 
others as economic conditions 
change. The research in this field 
has shown conclusively that over- 
dependence on some of the most 
widely used quality characteristics 
is a dangerous procedure. 

In view of the results obtained 
from the. railroad study, the Invest- 
ment Committee also plans to in- 
vestigate other corporate bonds in 
a similar manner. Many of the 
trends which were in evidence in the 
railroad industry in the 1920s are 
characteristic of other industries 
today. In the 1920s the market made 
but minor distinctions between in- 
dividual railroad bonds which, on the 
basis of a more thorough analysis 
of the important factors of quality, 
differed greatly in their intrinsic 
strength. Yields today are com- 
pressed within a narrow band and 
the market does not clearly define 
between the credit of many indivi- 
dual companies. 

It is timely to consider whether 
some of the tests which proved 
prophetic in the railroad industry 
might also be applied to individual 
companies in other industries. 


Other Tables and Charts 


The preliminary report of the 
Committee on Investments includes 
16 tables and charts to substantiate 
the conclusions reached, as well as 
two tables depicting certain operat- 
ing averages of 50 Class I railroads. 
These latter tables indicate a method 
used by several states in determin- 
ing bond quality for savings bank 
legality. 

The study of prior investment ex- 
perience is equally applicable under 
conditions of 1950. The basic prin- 
ciples remain the same and it is the 
application of these principles which 
would prove helpful for the future. 
In preparing tables and charts which 
illustrate the conclusions, the results 
of postwar years are intentionally 
not included, for the purpose of this 
study is not to indicate which securi- 
ties to purchase but to illustrate 
principles to use in reaching con- 
clusions. 


“T’ll consider the suggestion” in 
business means an idea is to be put 
to death gradually. 


| 
| 
| 

| 
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Sleep comes easy to bankers who are 
protected by BBB No. 24! They know 
they have the broadest coverage avail- 
able against loss of money, securities 
and other property. 

BBB No. 24 is the most modern, 
most thoroughly protective form of 
Blanket Bond for Bankers. For in- 
stance, its coverage applies automati- 


When a banker sleeps like a baby 


The bond covers not only the named 
Insured, but also all nominee partner- 
ships composed of officers and em- 
ployees. The list of contingencies 
specifically insured against is strength- 
ened by the words “through being lost 
or otherwise made away with.” 


Investigate all twenty-three features 


of BBB No. 24. Ask an Agent of In- 


cally to all the Insured’s offices and/or 
branches in existence when the bond is 
written, or later established, unless they 
are specifically excluded by location. 


demnity Insurance Company of North 
America to give you all the facts. If you 
don’t know who he is, write us, and 
we'll be glad to introduce him to you. 


Insurance Company of North America, founded 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES, 


1792 in Independence Hall, is the oldest American 
stock fire and marine insurance company. It heads 
the “North America” companies which meet the 
public demand for practically all types of Fire, 
Marine and Casualty insurance, Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds. Sold only through Agents or Brokers. 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
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What is it 
What to do about it 
the DOLLAR 

SHORTAGE 


By CHARLES P. KINDLEBERGER, 
The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Gives The Analytical Framework 


This new book carefully defines the dollar 
shortage, outlines its origin, traces the inter- 
relation of cyclical and secular disturbances, 
tells why the dollar shortage exists, and ana- 
lyzes several remedies. 
In an unusual approach, Dr. Kindleberger 
shows why equilibrium in international trade 
may not be a normal condition. 
CONTENTS 
The Problem ¢ U. 8S. Exports « U. 8. Im- 
pores © U. 8. Capital Exports ¢ Cyclical 
Shortage of Dollars ¢ Secular Shortage of 
Dotiars ¢ Structural Disequilibrium ¢ Dollar 
Shortage? Monetary, Fiscal Policy Er- 
change Policy ¢ Trade Policy ¢ Interna- 
tional Lending ¢ Appendix: Distribution of 
Income, Political Equilibrium, Equilibrium in 
Balance of Payments. 
1950 Approx. 259 pages 
Price $4.00 

Write to Wiley for 

your approval copy. 

Co-published by 

THE TECHNOLOGY 


THE 
DOLLAR 
SHORTAGE 


OF TECHNOLOGY 
and 


JOHN WILEY & 


SONS, INC. 
440 Fourth Avenue 
New Yorx 16, N. Y. 


Sixteenth Edition 


BREBAN’S 


Interest 
Tables 


For more than seventy-five years this 
book has been a prime tool of bankers. 
Now available in a handsome and dur- 
able binding, it shows at a glance the 
interest on any sum from one to ten 
thousand dollars, for any number of days 
from one to three hundred sixty-six, at 
from 3 to 24 per cent. $4.50 


r-—Use This Coupon-~~4 

] David McKay Co., Inc., 225 Park Ave., N. Y. 17 

| Please send me__copy(ies) of BREBAN’S 
INTEREST TABLES @ $4.50. 

i Check enclosed. 


I Name_ 


Address___ 


| 


I 
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NEW BOOKS 


| Public Relations in the 


Local Community 


By Louis B. Lundborg. Harper, 
New York. 223 pp. $3. Mr. Lund- 
borg, vice-president of the Bank of 


| America and formerly vice-president 


of Stanford University, has written 
what is said to be the first book ‘“‘to 


| consider fully” the problems of pub- 
lic relations at the community level. 


He first tells why the business 
firm should regard its local neigh- 
borhood as important, and the ways 
the company will profit by being a 
good citizen and a good neighbor. 


| Then he tells how good community 
| relations can be established. There 


are numerous examples of the right 
and wrong ways to handle problems. 

Management, says the author, 
must be prepared to see a program 
through, backing it with the neces- 
sary time and effort to make it 
work. “For every hour spent in the 
furthering of community relations, 


| there may be a dozen or a hundred 


hours saved that would otherwise 
be spent in wasteful conduct.” 
There'll be dividends of “good will, 
satisfaction, and peace of mind.” 


Slightly Overdrawn 


By Thomas L. Stix. Simon & 
Schuster, New York. 62 pp. $1.50. 
Here, in the subtitle’s words, is “a 


| safe depository of cartoons about 


banks and bankers.” Nine are from 
BANKING. Vice-president Robert W. 
Stephens of Guaranty Trust Com- 


| pany, New York, who writes the 


foreword, remarks that if the cari- 
catures have any shortcomings in 
banking fundamentals, the broad- 
minded banker can excuse the tech- 
nical lapses. He knows “that while 
an artist may be held to account for 
drawing a bad check, a banker who 
draws a bad picture escapes un- 
scathed—he can’t get it published.” 
This little book looks like a candi- 
date for the Christmas shopping list. 


How to Plan Pensions 


By Carroll Boyce. McGraw-Hill, 
New York. 479 pp. $5. This “guide- 
book for business and industry” is 
by the associate editor of Factory 
Management and Maintenance. It 


explains and compares systems, dis- 
cusses costs, summarizes recent ne- 
gotiated plans, and provides much 
background material on a timely 
subject. — 


Introduction to Investments 


By John C. Clendenin. McGraw- 
Hill, New York. 594 pp. $4.75. An 
introductory textbook by the asso- 
ciate professor of finance, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles. The 
development of personal investment 
plans is stressed. Although the fo- 
cus is mainly on security invest- 
ments, other kinds insurance, 
trusts, savings, real estate—are also 
considered. 


Banking Law of Kentucky 


By Osso W. Stanley. Dunne Press, 
Louisville. 345 pp. $7.50. Judge 
Stanley is commissioner, Court of 
Appeals of Kentucky. His treatise 
includes statutes, with their juridi- 
cal construction, and decisions of 
the Court of Appeals applicable to 
present banking operations. There 
are chapters on building and loan 
associations, small loan companies, 
and credit unions. 


Writing for the Business Press 


By Arthur Wimer. Wm. C. Brown 
Company, Dubuque, Iowa. 351 pp. 
$4. The editors of more than 100 
business papers, including BANKING, 
contributed to this book, either as 
chapter editors or providers of in- 
formation. The intended reader is, 
of course, the student who’s think- 
ing about business paper journalism 
as a career. 


If You’re a Bank Director 


By Clarence G. McDawvitt, Jr., 
Bankers Publishing Company, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 118 pp. $3.50. 
Written by the president and chair- 
man of the Somerville (Massachu- 
setts) National Bank, this book is 
about the qualifications, duties and 
some of the responsibilities of di- 
rectors. The approach is informal; 
one chapter is headed, “Thirty-eight 
Ways to Get Into Trouble;” another- 
“Three Ways to Stay Out of 
Trouble.” 
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@ “After more than a year of compara- 
g tive tests of dictating machines, we at 
NY LUMBERMENS selected AuDOGRAPH for 


Chute edisies detains | our field staff and many offices through- 
report from the field. i : out the country. 


“Because of its light weight, adjusters 
fa. can carry AUDOGRAPHS with them and 
—*~— ; mail reports from the field on sound- 
written discs, thus saving time and cost 
of typing. In this way, AUDOGRAPH helps 
us to render quicker service to policy- 
holders by speeding up the processing 
of claims. 

“Likewise, in handling our voluminous 
day-to-day correspondence, we have 
found the AUDOGRAPH to be economical 
and efficient. It has fulfilled our every 
expectation.” 

Made by The Gray Manufacturing 
Company — established 1891 — origina- 
tors of the Telephone Pay Station. 


' HUDOGRAPH dictation helps us speed service to 


our policyholders...speeds processing of claims!” says 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co. 


Dictation is EASIER Chicago, Illinois 


@ These identical benefits (and many more), 
plus the convenience and ease of operation which 
this large user enjoys, are available to every type 
of business organization, small or large . . . yours 
included! This coupon will bring the full facts. 
Why not use it. . . today? 


with AUDOGRAPH 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 principal cities THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 
of the U.S. See your Classified Telephone Directory 

—under “Dictating Machines.’ Canada: Northern 

Electric Company, Ltd., sole authorized agents for 

the Dominion. Overseas: Westrex Corporation 

(export affiliate of Western Electric Company) in 

35 foreign countries. 


TRADE MARK “AUDOGRAPH™ REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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“NO ONE WOULD ACCEPT MY PERSONAL CHECK, JANE” 


“WHY DIDN'T YOU CARRY 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS?” 


‘| learned long ago that away from home, personal checks are not 
generally accepted . . . but NCB Travelers Checks are welcomed, 


just like cash!" 


Your bank can do a great service to your clients who are planning 
business or pleasure trips by selling them safe, spendable NCB 
Travelers Checks. If the checks are lost or stolen, your clients get a 


refund in full. 


You not only make friends when you sell NCB Travelers Checks, 
but at the same time you earn the entire commission, 75¢ on each 


$100 worth sold. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


5! Overseas Branches 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


* Correspondent Banks Everywhere 


LIST OF ADVERTISERS 
DECEMBER, 1950 


Aetna Life Affiliated Companies 

Allison Coupon Company, Inc. 

American Appraisal Company 

American Express Company 

American Mutual Liability Insurance Com- 
pany ... 

American Portrait Artists 

American Security 
Washington, D. C. 

American Trust Company of Sen Beancisee 


and Trust Company, 


Antioqueno, Colombia, 

Banco de Bogota, Colombia, South America. 

Bank Building and Equipment Corporation 
of America 

Bank of America N. T. & S. A., San Francisco 

Bank of Montreal 

Bank of New South Wales 

Bank of Nova Scotia, The 

Bankers Trust Company, New York 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company. .23, 94, 95 


Canadian Bank of Commerce 

Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company 

Central-Penn National Bank, Philadelphia . . 

Chase National Bank of the City of New York 

Christmas Club, A Corporation 

Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank of 
Les Angeles 

Commerce Clearing House, Inc. .......... 

Continental Ilizois National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago 


DeLuxe Check Printers, Inc. . 
Downey Company, C. L. 
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Ebasco Service, Incorporated 


Ferguson, Inc., Harry 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland 30 
First National Bank of Chicago ......... 17 


First National Bank & Trust Company of 
Oklahoma City 


Flour City Ornamental Iron Co. 
Fulton National Bank, Atlanta 


Gray Manufacturing Company, The (Audo- 


Hammermill Paper Company 
Home Insurance Company 
Hood Rubber Company 


Insurance Company of North America Com- 
panies, Philadelphia 
Irving Trust Company, New York 


Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. (Select- 
O-Phone Division) 


La Monte & Son, George 
London and Lancashire Insurance Company 106 


Massey-Harris Company 

McBee Company, The 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, The .... 

McKay Company, Inc., David 

Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis .. 


National Automobile Dealers Used Car Guide 
Co. 


National City Bank of New York 

National Shawmut Bank of Boston 

New York Terminal Warehouse Company . . 
New York Times, The ... 
Norma Pencil Corp. 


Pennsylvania Company, The .... 

Peoples First National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company . 

Public National Bank & Trust Company of 


Ralston Purina Company 


Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak Co.) 


Remington Rand, Inc. 


Safeway Stores, Inc. 

Seudder Fund Distributors, Sue. 
Stevens & Clark) 

Security-First National aah, Los Angeles. . 

Sikes Company, Inc., The ..... 

Standard Paper Goods Manufacturing Com- 


(Seudder, 
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Underwood Corporation 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix . 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., John .. 


Yale and Towne Manufacturing Company .. 111 
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Business Aids 


Eacu month this column will list recent acquisitions in- 
cluding manufacturers’ literature and other special an- 
nouncements of interest to our readers—though no state- 
ment made should be regarded as an endorsement. 


SOLVING PARKING PROB- 
LEMS. A _ 64-page illustrated 
booklet describing methods 
which have helped communities 
to improve their parking con- 
ditions. Details methods adapt- 
able to varying community 
needs, for developing and financ- 
ing adequate parking areas, 
listing six principal steps: Se- 
lection of working committee; 
survey of facts;. formulation of 
an acceptable policy; planning an action program; de- 
veloping public interest; support and follow-through to 
completion of the program. Appendix contains charts 
showing best use of parking space, traffic surveys and 
* other guides. Write to New York State Department of 
Commerce, 112 State Street, Albany, New York, or to 
any Regional Office. 


The new HARTFORD 
FLUORESCENT LUMI- 
NAIRE, to be used with 
an exclusive PATTERN- 
IZER fitting, has been an- 
nounced by the Miller 
Company, of Meriden, 
Connecticut. Providing 
good lighting, plus architectural harmony at low over- 
all cost, the combination makes possible the installa- 
tion of units to form lighting patterns of unlimited de- 
sign. The unit has a choice of three types of hinged 
door enclosures providing well diffused illumination to 


meet the lighting requirements of varied commercial 
interiors. 


HANDBOOK OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE. An 87-page illustrated 
booklet containing charts and 
tables that give a brief outline 
of the fundamentals of life in- 
surance. The booklet covers the 
social aspects of life insurance, 
and shows how annuities provide 
security, how life insurance op- 
erates, the values of policies, 
and pointers for policyholders. 
An appendix gives a short list of 
books on the subject. Write to 
Institute of Life Insurance, 60 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


December 1950 


MAY THE BEST MAN WIN! 
A 10-page illustrated booklet, 
one of a group of four recently 
issued for use by management 
to inform employees and others 
in the community on issues vital 
to the preservation of our free 
economic system. Describes in 
easy-to-read form the story of 
competitive enterprise, compe- 
tition versus monopoly, and 
comments on the reasons why a 
company grows big. This book 
and others in the group, OUR LAND... OUR SPIRIT 
and two in comic book style, WATCH OUT FOR BIG 
TALK! and STARTLING FACTS ABOUT DICTATOR- 
SHIP may be obtained in quantities at cost from the 
Literature Department, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New 
York. 


MAY THE 
BEST MAN 
WIN! 


DESIGN DETAILS FOR ELEC- 
TRICAL LIVING HOMES. A 
23-page booklet, well illustrated 
and including diagrams for 
kitchen and laundry designs and 
lighting application throughout 
the house. The booklet also 
contains a section covering ade- 
quate house wiring. A compan- 
ion booklet, SALES FEATURES 
FOR ELECTRICAL LIVING 
HOMES, contains 31 pages of 
special features and ideas to help plan the modern 
home. These booklets are available from Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, P.O. Box 868, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 


TRENDS, 1950 Edition. A 45- 
page booklet reviewing the trend 
in truck registration, tonnage 
and ton-miles, taxes, wages, em- 
ployment, average load, average 
haul, and many other significant 
factors concerning motor car- 
rier operations. This informa- 
tion is provided mainly by 
means of charts and tables. 
Write to American Trucking 
Association, Inc., 1424 16th 
Street, N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


The Outlook. Christmas and the end of each year are 
always the occasion for a great show of reverently 
burying the past and wistfully forecasting. 

Almost everybody tries to get into the act and into 
the spirit of the thing but the truth is that neither 
rite ever seems very satisfactory. The past gets right 
up and tags along as lively as ever and the forecasts 
all have one fault in common, They omit the biggest 
developments, measured by their effects on business 
and life in general. The reason may be that forecasts 
are necessarily based on logic whereas logic is not a 
guiding factor in the way we behave. 

For example, there was that famous rebound of 
American business after the war with Germany and 
Japan, a development that was unpredicted almost 
unanimously. Other items which the forecasters missed 
right on the nose were the silent declaration of cold 
war against communism, the aid-to-Greece program, 
the Marshall Plan, the whole program of aiding allies, 
the national election of 1948, with its inflationary im- 
petus, and the outbreak of war in Asia, shifting our 
entire economy toward that of a garrison state. 


So, Next Year? 


Therefore the first entries in any forecast for 1951 
should be blanks to accommodate the Events of the 
Year. From there on the possibilities fall into place, 
starting with the certainty that for some time to come 
the business outlook is linked inseparably to war. 


Both in taxing and borrowing for national defense 
the Government is obliged to play by ear, for the pres- 
ent, aiming in theory at least to skim off the defense 
profits from both industry and wage earners. The latter 
operation, of course, presents more difficulties political- 
ly than taking it away from industry, but in any case 
many corporations and individuals are bound to be hurt 
in the process. 

The rate of expenditure for arming the nation is 
steadily rising, with the prospect of reaching a rate of 
$30-billion annually by the middle of next year. The 
biggest question of next year and for some time to 
come will be: How much of our national product must 
be shifted to military needs? The answer, unfortun- 
ately, depends to a great extent on Russia. Our armed 
services must think in terms of the maximum and not 
the minimum needed for any eventuality. 


The building of new homes and plants, as well as 
construction work by state and local governments, is at 
an all-time peak and is likely to continue at that point 
until the middle of next year at least. Regulation X 
will not really begin to bite into home building before 
then. It is estimated that about $6-billion worth of 
home building plans got under the wire before the ef- 
fective date of Regulation X. 

The future is a contrast of black and white. On the 
one hand is the danger of war and inflation. On the 
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other is the prospect of a better, friendlier relationship 
among Government, business and labor as the true 
seriousness of our world position becomes known. 


How Much Defense? 


Up to this time the Communists have appeared to 
follow the practice of probing for soft spots around 
the perimeter of the great curtain. There is no assur- 
ance that they will continue to do so but it is important 
to note that the present Communist strength available 
against Europe is so far superior to what we can mus- 
ter that Europe must be included among the soft spots. 

In Korea we are in the unfortunate position of not 
being able to stay and not being able to leave. In 
Indo-China we face a similar dilemma. If we go in ac- 
tively we are aiding ‘‘Colonialism,’’ a word hated 
throughout Asia. If we stay out we aid Russian im- 
perialism. The whole situation in Asia today confirms 
the forecasts of men like the late Governor General 
Wood of the Philippines that when Western nations 
pull out of Asia either Russia or Japan would move in. 


Gradual Change 


Whatever the proportion of our product finally taken 
for defense, the change is likely to be gradual, in the 
absence of a sense of urgency. But if the men who 
know most about the military situation throughout the 
world have anything to say about it, these basic 
changes will take place before another year has passed. 

A problem of those in control will be to time cut- 
backs in civilian production to synchronize with the 
rise in defense needs so as to avoid gaps of unemploy- 
ment and disruption of facilities. 

So while business in general will be more active in 
1951 than in 1950, the chances are that net earnings 
will barely hold their own, if that. With higher taxes 
all around, together with controls and allocations, 
everybody will be working for the Government. 

It goes without saying that employment will be up, 
the pressure on wages and prices will be upward, and 
it will be increasingly difficult to borrow money for 
many civilian needs, chiefly those related to building 
homes and all the comforts of home. 


“In financing the preparedness program and in sup- 
porting the domestic economy,” said the president of 
the American Bankers Association, James E. Shelton, 

“.. . each bank should continue to review carefully 
its credit applications to the end that unproductive 
loans should not needlessly expand the credit structure 
and thereby affect adversely the preparedness program 
and the general domestic economy.” 

By and large labor still favors controls except on 
labor; business favors controls except on business, and 
of course the Government likes controls but not on poli- 
tics. It is entirely possible that the world situation will 
change this picture greatly in the next year or two. 


BANKING 


MORE of on THE FARM 


HELPS MAIN STREET, TOO 


lo each of the thousands of small communities all over 
America, the modern farm is the country counterpart of the 
big city industrial plan.. Production of food and fiber, too, 
requires modern production line equipment. 


Making it possible for Farmer Brown, “Incorporated’’, to 
buy and use modern mechanized equipment helps him pro- 
duce more efficiently, at greater profit to himself and at lower 
cost to the consumer. And, too, he makes a significant con- 
tribution to a better, more abundant way of life. 


Thus, Farmer Brown brings to your “Main Street” the profits 
made from his business . . . swelling the volume of the mer- 
chants from whom he buys... yes, and doing a /arger business 
with and for you! 

Harry Ferguson, Inc. is proud of the part it has played in 
this program. For more than ten years, now, modern Fergu- 
son Farm Equipment has made a vital contribution to 
American agriculture. Today, the revolutionary Ferguson 
System is an integral part of the new Ferguson Tractor 
and Ferguson System Implements. 


If you are interested in how the merchandising and 
application of this equipmentaffects your “Main Street”, 
may we suggest you write Mr. Horace D’Angelo, 
Executive Vice-President, Harry Ferguson, Inc., 
3637 E. Milwaukee Ave., Detroit 11, Michigan. 


FERGUSON HIGH LIGHTS 


e Over a half million tractors incor- 
porating the Ferguson System sold 
since 1939. 

A broad line of over 60 quality en- 
gineered implements for virtually 
every farming need. 

Ferguson Tractor now produced in 
“‘World’s Most Modern Tractor 
Plant” at 7 2-acre Ferguson Park, De- 
troit, Michigan, and in Coventry, 
England. 

Distribution in over 65 countries 


throughout the world. Like to know more about the plans, philosophy 
Rapidly expanding dealer organiza- 


and products of Harry Ferguson, Inc.? Then ask 
to see our interesting story. 


Copyright 1950 by Harry Ferguson, Inc. \ 


FERGUSON TRACTOR and FERGUSON SYSTEM IMPLEMENTS 
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s the 75th-anniversary year of the American Bankers Association 
draws to its close, uncertain days lie ahead. But in the firm and unwa- 


vering support which the bankers of the country give the government in 


combating inflationary trends and channeling credit into vital produc- 


tive uses, America finds a heartening measure of its great financial and 


industrial reserve strength. ..a matter for quiet and grateful jubilation. 
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